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A HUMAN DOCUMENT; 



INTRODUCTION. 

The following work, though it has the form of a novel, yet 
for certain singular reasons hardly deserves the name. 

I happened to be staying at a country house on the 
Continent a year or so after the publication of a now celebrated 
book. That book was the Journal of Ma/rie BashJdrtcheff ; 
and as several of the party then present were reading it, 
it was not unnatural that it should be continually discussed 
and alluded to. There was one lady, however — a Countess 

Z , a Hungarian — whose interest in it struck me as being 

keener than on ordinary grounds could be accounted for; 
and whilst sitting with her on a pleasant afternoon in a 
pavilion by the side of a lake, and talking idly of any triviality 
that suggested itself, she recurred to the subject so abruptly 
and with such an air of abstraction, that I felt convinced it 
was constantly occupying her mind. Her remark was not 
very striking, and it required no particular answer, so by way 
of showing her that I was civil enough to be attending, I gave 
expression to a thought which had often before occurred to me. 

"What a pity," I said, **that a woman like Marie Bash- 
kirtcheff, with such resolute frankness, and such power of 
self-observation, should have died before her experiences were 
better worth observing. She often tells us herself that she 
has nothing in her life to hide. A woman who can say that 
has not much to reveal. It does not mean merely that she 
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aas not lived badly — it means also that she has not lived 
it all." 

My companion fixed her eyes on me with an odd look of 
nquiry. 

"Do you remember this?'V I went on. "There is one i 

ihing and one thing only which Marie Bashkirtcheff seems to •* 

;vince at recording ; and that thing, she exclaims passionately, 
sullied her whole life. Do you remember what it was ? It 
ivas a single kiss on the forehead which she gave to an un- 
iiteresting boy. A woman who can think herself sullied by 
I childish tiifle like that knows no more of life than a man 
Min know of partridge-shooting who feels disgraced as a sports- 
nan by a splash of mud on his shoe." 

" Tell me," said the countess with a slight access of irony, 
* how deep in the mud must a woman walk before a man 
jonsiders her progress interesting 1 " 

" He doesn't want her," I said, ** to walk in the mud at all. 
tVhen you ask that question you are running away with a 
vord. "What he wants her to experience is not the dirt of i 

ife, but the depths. The woman we are speaking of had only I 

)addled in the shallows, and she thought herself drowning ^ 

vhen a ripple broke over her ankles. I confess I am irritated 
)y this super-sensitive delicacy ; and yet, after all, it is that 
^ery quality which, if she had ever really lived, would have 
nade her Journal such a revelation. I wish," I went on, as 
ay thoughts more or less ran away with me, " I wish that 
his woman, with all her moral daintiness, had been swept off 
ler feet by some real and serious passion. I wish that with 
oul and body she had gone through the storm and fire : that 
7hat she had once despised and dreaded had become the 
lesire of her heart ; and that she had found herself rejecting, 
ike pieces of idle pedantry, the principles on which once she 
►rided herself as being part of her nature. What an astonish- 
aent and what an instruction she would have been to herself 
luring the process ! Think how she would have felt each 
>art of it — the degradation, the exaltation, the new weakness, 
he new strength, the bewilderment, the transfiguration ! 
)ovld she only have known all this, and have written it down 
Lonestly, she then would have given us a human document 
Qdeed." 

Countess Z remained silent for a moment or two. At 

a,st she said, "I am thinking ov* matter. I 
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possess a certain something, and I am thinking whether I 
will show it to you. Tell me/' she went on with a laugh, 
" do you think you would care to see it 1 " 

To this riddle only one answer was possible. " Anything 
which you think worth showing me I am sure I shall think 
worth seeing." 

" Ah," she replied, " but you will have to do more than see 
it. This is something which you will have to pore and puzzle 
over, and if you don't take enough trouble about it to 
thoroughly try your temper, I shall discover how apathetic yon 
have been, and consider you have abused my confidence. You 
are perhaps prepared to hear that what I speak about is a 
collection of manuscripts." 

" Are they yours ? " I asked. 

" Only," she said, " in the sense that they are my property. 
They were left me by the writer, who died a few months ago. 
She was a beautiful woman, and you know something about 
her ; but not much, or I can't tell what would have happened 
to you." 

" Go on," I said ; " this is indeed interesting." 

** If you really meant," she replied, " what you were just 
now saying, it ought to be far more interesting to you, than 
you have the least reason to suppose. Shall I tell you what 
the manuscript is ? It is an imaginary continuation of Marie 
Bashkirtcheft's Journal, in which she is represented as under- 
going the exact fate you were wishing for her. I suspect, 
too," she continued, "that it is something more than that. 
Indeed, I am certain that it is ; but you must read it first, 
and I will talk it over with you afterwards. If you care to 
have it, it shall be sent to your room to-night." 

Countess Z was as good as her word. I was tempted 

for a moment to think she was even better, when, on going 
up-stairs to bed, I saw lying on my table, not what I had 
pictured to myself — a small unpretending packet, which I 
could have held in my hand, and put with my pocket- 
handkerchief under my pillow, but a great folio volume bound 
like a photographic scrap-book, the sight of which filled me 
with dismay. When, however, I opened it, I was at once 
reassured and puzzled. It was a scrap-book in reality, not in 
appearance only ; and its bulk was explained by the fact that 
itis leaves were of thick cartridge-paper, and that the manu- 
script, whose sheets varied in size and appearance, had been 
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pasted on to these, with a liberal allowance of margin. I 
realized presently the reason of such an aiTangement. The 

Imaginary Journal, as Countess Z had called it, was not 

entirely a journal, and was not entirely imaginary. I could 
see, it is true, that some single thread of narrative, in a 
feminine handwriting, ran through the whole volume ; but 
this was broken by pages after pages of letters, by scraps of 
poetry, and various other documents, all in the handwriting 
of a man, and all — as it seemed — originals. " These," I said 
to myself, " are fragments of actual life : " and a glance which 
I took at a few scattered passages was euough to convince 
me that such was indeed the case. There was no mistaking 
the matter ; for one or two of the letters bore traces of 
post-marks, which had indented them through their envelopes. 
My curiosity was so completely roused that I turned to the 
narrative, which I concluded would explain the whole. I 
began at the beginning ; it was striking eleven when I did so ; 
and I did not close the volume till nearly four in the morning, 
by which time I had read it through to the end. 

It was a singular record, not only on account of its contents, 
but of the manner in which it seemed to have been composed. 
The greater part of the narrative was just what I had been 
led to expect — an imaginary Journal of Marie Bashkirtcheff, 
during an imaginary continuation of her life. This was 
written in French ; and there was an obvious effort, at first, 
at reproducing the tone and manner of the original. It was 
an effort, however, which was not very successful ; and the 
authoress soon abandoned it, or rather forgot to make it. As 
she did so, she became more and more interesting; until 
gradually, instead of reading the literary exercise of an 
amateur, I seemed to be listening to the voice of a living 
woman who was confessing to me. The very defects of her 
style, which, though generally clear and straightforward, yet 
often broke down with a sort of pathetic helplessness, con- 
tributed to this illusion. I felt each time this happened, that 
a woman's eyes were looking at me, and that her lips, as she 
spoke, had a deprecating smile on them, or that they trembled. 
Had she written far better the effect would have been far less 
vivid. To a critic, no doubt, her triumph would not have 
seemed a very legitimate one : but I found as I read on, that 
it became even more complete. The deeper the emotions she 
had to express, the more crude and fragmentary was the form 
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in which she attempted to express them ; and the result was 
that her baffled and crippled sentences, her abrupt transitions, 
and odd lapses of grammar, though they could hardly be said 
to constitute a good description of what she professed to have 
felt, seemed to bo more than that : — they seemed to be a 
visible witness of its reality, as if her language had been 
broken by it, like a forest broken by a storm, or as if it were 
some living tissue, wounded and quivering with sensation. 

But there were further peculiarities about the narrative, 
besides those of style. Beginning as it did in the form of a 
journal, and maintaining for the most part this form through- 
out, it suddenly assumed at intervals that of an ordinary 
novel. The writer herself was spoken of in the third person ; 
scenes were described at which she was not present ; and the 
unspoken thoughts of a certain man were set forth by her as 
if he were avowedly a character of her own creation. When I 
first came upon a passage of this sort its effect naturally was 
to dispel the impression which had been growing on me, that 
the imaginary Journal was imaginary in name only. The 
whole thing at once seemed to be artificial, and instead of 
interesting fact, to be very childish fiction. Before long, 
however, I began to make discoveries, by which my original 
impression was not only restored, but strengthened. I have 
said that the woman's narrative was broken in many places 
by the insertion of various documents, evidently written by a 
man. The first of these was a letter which the imaginary 
Marie Bashkirtcheff was made to say in her Journal she had 
received from a particular person. The sentiments expressed, 
and the events alluded to in it, all fitted completely the 
situation that had been described by her ; but there was one 
discrepancy — every proper name was different. According to 
the Journal the letter came from St. Petersburg ; in reality, 
it bore the address of a well-known club in Vienna. Accord- 
ing to the Journal, the writer was a Kussian ; quite another 
story was betrayed by his clear signature ; and all the subse- 
quent documents by the same hand, whether they were letters, 
or verses, or, as some of them were, mere nondescript fragments, 
bore to the woman's narrative a relation substantially similar. 
This, however, is not the whole of the matter. One of the 
fragments I have mentioned seemed, as I read it, to be familiar 
to me ; and I asked myself where I could have come across 
anything like it before. In a moment I rec;ollected. It was 
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in that very volume; it was in one of those parts of the 
narrative which were written in the form of a novel. The 
passage I am referring to described the thoughts of a man as 
he sat dejected and solitary, looking at a woman's photograph ; 
and I had been surprised at the insight it displayed into the 
mysteries of the male heart. I now saw that the whole was 
taken almost literally from a confession which had been made 
by the very man himself who was in question. Nor did this 
case stand alone, I continually came afterwards on others of 
the same kind. Descriptions, conversations, verses, philo- 
sophical and literary reflections, and pieces of self-atialysis — 
things like these which occurred in the writings of the man 
had, I discovered, been incorporated into the writings of the 
woman, she having changed hardly anything but the names. 
This change she had carried out consistently. 

It may well be imagined that, after only one reading of it, 
a volume compiled so strangely left me in considerable 
perplexity; and for half the night I lay considering what 
was the explanation of it. But the following morning I went 
through it more carefully ; and when, later in the day, I again 

met Countess Z , I had come, as I was able to tell her, 

to a definite conclusion about part of it. So far as it related 
to the man, the story revealed in it was a true one; that 
man's life, for some reason or other, had had a special interest 
for the woman who wrote the Journal; by some means or 
other she had possessed herself of many of its secrets ; and she 
had conceived the idea of at once describing and hiding it 
in what, with a reader, should pass for a work of fiction. 
Farther, she had wavered in her mind as to the form which 
this work should take — whether it should be that of a 
fictitious journal or of a novel : for it was evident now to me 
that the contents of the volume as they stood were merely 
a rough and experimental copy, interspersed with raw 
materials, of which as yet she had used part only. 

" So much," I said to Countess Z , " must be plain to 

any one. That, however, is only one half of the question, and 
as to the other half, I am altogether in doubt. The man's 
story is true, but then there is the story of the woman. Is 
that true also ] Or was it merely constructed by the authoress 
in order to suit the dramatic requirements of the other? I 
have sometimes inclined to the first view, sometimes to the 
second. There are certain scenes and feelings described by 
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her in a way in which a woman could not have described 
them — I constantly said this — if they had not been part of 
her own actual life ; and yet, on the other hand, I constantly 
said also, would any woman, if they had been, have had the 
courage to describe them? There is another supposition 
which once or twice occurred to me, and that is, that though 
her whole story is true, it is the story not of the authoress 
but of some other woman, who had revealed it to her. I 
thought, you see, that though she might have shrunk from 
describing herself, she might yet have had nerve enough for 
a post-mortem examination of a sister." 

" Your supposition is wrong," said Countess Z quietly. 

" It is her own story. She has changed, as you have observed, 
the names of places and people ; and also a number of* other 
accidental circumstances : but so far as essentials are con- 
cerned, she has, to the best of my belief, not written a word 
that is not absolutely true. In that volume you have her 
life, and the life of another, turned literally in«de out." 

"And do you mean to tell me," I exclaimed, "that a 
woman of position and reputation, a woman too so sensitive 
as she must have been, and- in some ways so extraordinarily 
innocent, really proposed to publish such a confession about 
herself, with such a mere pretence of a veil thrown over her 
own identity? There are things in that Journal which the 
most callous woman would hide." 

" There is nothing in that Journal," said Countess Z , 

" which a callous woman could feel ; and it is the sensitive 
women, and not the callous ones, for whom confession is 
sometimes a necessity. The veil, however, which you think 
so transparent, would really have been thick enough for 
every practical purpose. This hidden drama of which you 
have just seen the record, was unsuspected by any one during 
the life-time of the two chief actors. It is not likely to be 
suspected, now that they both are dead. The very p^^ojjle 
who knew them whilst it was in progress, and indeed U)ok 
unconscious parts in it, would never, from any account of it, 
be likely to connect it with them, unless persons and localities 
were mentioned by their actual names : so the changes made 
by the authoress, slight as you may think them, would have 
been more than sufficient, supposing her book had been 
published, to have preserved her secret from even her own 
acquaintance. And now," Countess Z continued, " I will 
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ask your opinioQ about this. I have several times wondered 
during the last few weeks whether some one might not be 
found who could take the volume in hand and do for my 
poor friend what she had hei-self intended to do with it — work 
up its contents into some presentable form, and publish it. 
Do you think that a book like that would be found generally 
interesting I " 

" That would depend largely," I said, " on how it happened 
to be written. The whole of the materials would have to be 
recast ; for as they stand they are not a story in any literary 
sense ; though they enable us, or rather force us, to construct 
one out of them for ourselves. But supposing that the story 
in question were to be told in an adequate way — and by this 
I mean only one very simple thing : I mean in such a way 
as to impress the reader with the truth of it — no novel that I 
have read for years would for me personally have half so much 
meaning or interest." 

** I have thought," said Countess Z , " of wi-iting to our 

Hungarian novelist J and asking him to look at the 

manuscripts, and see if he could make anything out of them : 
but I have now got a new project, and you must tell me 
honestly what you think of it ; for it is to make that proposal 
not to him, but to you. There are several reasons," she 
continued, " why, if you care to undertake it, you would be 
specially suited to the task. The characters, as you have 
seen, have a certain connection with England ; and an 
Englishman would understand them far better than a 
Hungarian. There is one reason : here is another. You 
know Hungary, or at least certain parts of it ; and it so 
happens that some of the places where you stayed are the 
very places in which some of the incidents of the story 
happened. But now I am coming to a better reason still. 
Do you remember that, when you were staying at Schloss 

S , you made an expedition to Count D *s villa, at 

N , a house on the slope of a hill, just under a ruined 

castle 1 " 

** How," I exclaimed, "could you possibly know that 1 For it 
was not — 1 am certain — one of the things I told you about." 

**No," she said, **but Countess D is my sister. I 

often stay there ; and a little white boudoir, into which I 
know you went, opening out of the hall, is my own room. 
You needn't stare at me as if you thought I was a witch. 
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My sister and I arrived there the day after your visit. I 
heard of you from the housekeeper ; and in particular I heard 
this. Of all the pictures — and they are many of them 
supposed to be interesting — you would look at none but three 
miniatures in my boudoir — three miniatures in a case, all of 
the same woman. You couldn't Jbe got away from them." 

" This is perfectly true," I said, " I see them distinctly 
still. The woman had a dress of a different colour in each. 
There was a brown dress, a purple dress, and a red one with 
white spots on it. And what did her face meani Was it 
guilt, or innocence, or passion, or aspiration] It was a sort 
of chameleon, and it meant them all by turns. That, at least, 
is what I thought afterwards. I only felt at the time as if 
there were some philtre in the ivory." 

**That," said Countess Z , ** is the woman who wrote 

the Journal. It is her life and soul that I am now preparing 
to commit to you. Ah," she exclaimed, ** I have touched you, 
I see, at last. Do you consent ? Will you refuse what I ask 
you? Come," she went on, ** bring down the book into the 
library. We shall not be disturbed there, and we will look 
it over together." 

I brought it. She turned to something which I had not 
before noticed — a pocket inside one of the covers, and she 
extracted from it a piece of thin note-[;aper. "Look at this," 
she said. *' You have probably not seen it. It i« the dedicar 
tion which the authoress meant to have prefixed to 4ier bfx>k ; 
and it will show you how completely you will be fulfilling hcjr 
wishes if you will only write and publish that book as her 
proxy." 

What she held out to me was merely a few lines. I 
recognized the hand with which the perusal had made me 
familiar; but, to my surprise, wliat I now saw was written 
not in French but in English, and not in the English of a 
foreigner. The Countess had called! it a " Dfjdication " : the 
writer herself had given it a different title, which was 
** Consecration." Then came mine worrls, well known U) au 
English reader, but .*^eeming stranj^e whe/i approj/iiatwl here : 
" To the sole and only Ixjgetter of this volume." Arid then 
came what follows : ** You by whose side I hlm-ll lie, m a 
wicker coffin like yours, with whos^5 bones my VK>fie« sliall 
mingle, and whose flesh I shall m'-et again in the sap of the 
violets above our grave, 1 have done my V>eht, whilst waiting 
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to come back to you in death, to perpetuate in this book 
neither your life nor mine, but that one single life into which 
both our lives were fused. Were my power as a writer equal 
to my love as a woman, that life should live in these pages, 
as it lived and breathed once in our now lonely bodies. I 
would make it live— all of •it; I would keep back nothing; 
for perfect love casts out shame. But if any one should think 
that I ought to blush for what I Bave written, I should be 
proud if, in witness of my love for you, every page of it 
were as crimson as a rose/' 

When I had finished reading this I found my companion 
looking at me with an expression of triumph at the interest 
which was no doubt visible in my face. "I told you," she 
said, " that you knew something of my authoress ; and wasn't 
I right in adding that if you had known more, I should have 
been afraid to predict the consequences? Come," she went 
on, " have I not won my cause ? You cannot refuse me now : 
your heart is in the work already." 

** It is," I said. ** I confess it. But still I foresee difficulties 
— some of them specially incident to writing such a book in 
English. Give me to-day to think the matter over : and 
to-morrow I will tell you what I can really do." 

The difficulties which had first struck me, and which first 
engaged my attention, were those which, in spite of what 

Countess Z had said, I thought might be experienced in 

concealing the identity of the characters; and the following 
day I pointed many cases out to her, where more disguise 
would be necessary than a mere change of name. On second 
thoughts she was disposed to admit this ; but, on the other 
hand, she now went on to explain to me a variety of things 
which the manuscript only imperfectly indicated, such as the 
position and circumstances of each of the characters mentioned 
in it, and the precise extent to which the salient facts of the 
story escaped the notice of the society in the midst of which 
they occurred. And the result was to convince me that she 
had been substantially right from the first, and that the book 
she was anxious I should attempt might, without any impru- 
dence, be so written as to be minutely and literally true, not 
only in all essentials, but in point even of local colour — indeed 
that many of the facts would be disguised most completely, 
if they were taken from the manuscript without any change 
at all. 
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That book accordingly is now offered to the reader. As to 
what the changes are which I have been obliged to make, I 
cannot say more, or the object of those changes would be 
defeated. For the method of narration and for the style, 
indeed, I am myself of course responsible ; but whatever may 
be thought of this part of the book, and whatever else I may 
or may not have contributed t^ it, I can say of it at least one 
thing with confidence, even if it is not a piece of literature, it 
is a piece of life : it is genuinely a human document. 

And this brings me to a very important point. It is 
precisely because the book is true in this wide sense that there 

are certain difficulties, as I said to Countess Z , specially 

incident to its being produced in English. In the English 
fiction of to-day, it is a universal rule that the men, and 
especially the women, with whom the reader is invited to 
sympathize, shall always stop short in their relations to one 
another at a certain point, whatever may be their dispositions 
and circumstances. It is also a rule equally universal, that 
any grave transgression of the conventional moral code shall 
entail on its transgressors some appropriate punishment, or at 
all events that it shall not end in their happiness. In the 
present book neither of these rules is observed. The characters 
violate the first ; their history violates the second ; and the 
reason is that this book is true to life, whilst to a great part 
of life the rules are absolutely untrue. The fact remains, 
however, that in this country these rules supply to a numerous 
class of readers a sort of moral standard by which all fiction is 
judged ; and the book is consequently one to which many 
people may raise objections. I think it best to admit this 
fact plainly, and to state, in a brief and general way, how I 
should answer such objections myself, supposing them to be 
really raised. I should not consider it a sufficient answer to 
say that every detail mentioned in it was taken from actual 
life; for it is quite possible so to select such details, as to 
misrepresent the life of which they formed a part, and to 
convey a false idea of human nature generally. This, in my 
judgment, is precisely what is done by M. Zola. His fault is 
not that he exhibits the operation of certain passions, which 
our English novelists forbear altogether to deal with. It is 
that he represents those passions as covering a larger field 
than they do ; and that the other elements of life, which are 
of at least equal importance, are dwarfed by this treatment 
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into a grotesquely false insignificance. This is not the fault, 
however, of such writers as M. Zola only. It is the fault of 
writers such as Miss Yonge also, and if we try both by the 
same severe standard, The Daisy CJiain must be condemned 
for the same reason as Nana. Neither are true to life, for 
each excludes one half of it. No doubt The Daisy Cliain has 
this point in its favour — that it is, as it was meant to be, a 
good book for children, whereas a book like Nana is a good 
book for nobody. But what is good for children is useless for 
men and women, who differ from children mainly in their 
inevitable experience of so much that we shelter childhood 
from even hearing of prematurely. To men and women, who 
are capable of observation and reflection, and who are neither 
depraved nor abuormally innocent, life is essentially a com- 
bination of widely different elements. Whatever may be our 
definition of good or evil, and however remote as an abstraction 
the one may be from the other, we see that as realities they 
are everywhere in the closest contact, sometimes fretting each 
other, sometimes apparently united, not only in the same 
society, but in the same people and in the same motives and 
actions : and the interest of life depends upon neither separ- 
ately, but on the constant and ever-changing relations between 
the two ; the evil losing its meaning when considered apart 
from the good, and the good losing its meaning when con- 
sidered apart from the evil. Hence it follows — and surely 
nobody can dispute the fact — that any picture of the one must 
be misleading and incomplete, unless it is part of a picture 
equally complete of the other. Now my case on behalf of the 
present book is this — that it presents us with a picture equally 
complete of both ; and that its various details are not only 
true individually, but form collectively a true representation 
of life. 

It may, however, still be urged by some that I have not so 
much as touched upon the important question yot. The 
important question, they may say, is not whether the book is 
true, but whether it is moral. My answer would be this — 
that if it is true in the sense I have just described, it is as 
moral or as immoral as life is, neither more nor less. If it is 
immoral to show, as actual life shows, that the hard and fast 
division between good and evil, which undoubtedly exists in the 
region of abstract theory, and which for certain purposes it 
is undoubtedly necessary that we should recognize, does not 
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exist in the lives of average men and women ; and farther, 
what is still more important, that good and evil fortune do 
not follow, in any invariable way, on what moralists classify 
as good and evil conduct, but are constantly apportioned, 
without any apparent reference to the conventional require- 
ments of retributive moral justice ; if it is immoral to show all 
this, then it must be admitted that this book is immoral. But 
in that case we must make another admission also — that life 
isjLmmoral in precisely the same sense ; that whilst moralists 
teach one thing, it teaches another, and that no picture of it 
is fit for good people to look at, in which half of its distinctive 
features have not been suppressed or altered. 

If any one takes this view of the case, I cannot, here at 
least, attempt to argue him out of it. I must content myself 
with saying that the view is not mine, and that I hold to the 
opposite, and, indeed, the only other alternative. I believe 
that morality is only worth inculcating because, and in so JFar 
as, its motives, rules, and sanctions correspond to the realities 
of life considered in its entirety. I believe, therefore, that 
any picture of life, if only complete so far as its subject goes, 
will be sure to convey some moml or other, though what that 
moral is may vary with the minds that look for it. It will in 
any case be sounder than any that could be conveyed by 
illustrations manipulated for the special purpose of conveying 
it ; and a complete autobiography of the conscience of a single 
profligate, were such a thing possible, would teach us more 
than a dozen descriptions of the selected pieties of saints. How 
far such teachings would, in their practical tendency, corre- 
spond with those which are conventionally called moral in thin 
country is doubtful. Sometimes the coiTespondence between 
the two would be complete and striking ; but sometimes the 
former would certainly contradict the latter, if not in their 
most important, at all events in their tenderest, fioints. ThiH 
must be admitted as a general truth ; but readrjrs of the 
present book, which is all that we are here coricern*?*! with, if 
affronted by finding in it anything not moral in the CAmvitn' 
tional sense, will at all events be comforled by finding untUtv 
the surface much that would coincide with the iiioralH of ilm 
most conventional sei-mon. If ihay ma H-MmhiW/Ani by Ufirig 
shown that people who have many undoubte^l virtuen can yt»i 
deliberately commit certain ofTencx^js, th<;y may Utavn a nharp 
and salutary lesson in chanty by U^ing >^hown that |>eoplif 
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whom they would curtly classify as offenders may yet have 
virtues which perhaps in themselves are wanting. If they see 
consciences easy which they think ought to be troubled, they 
will see consciences troubled which superficially seem easy. 
They will see, in short, what ought to edify them more than 
anything, even if it does not happen to do so, that the sense 
of virtue and the practice of right conduct are far from 
being the monopoly of those who are technically virtuous. 
Finally, if the book is complained of because people who are 
not technically virtuous are shown in it to have been ulti- 
mately happy, as such people often are, I would point out 
that their happiness, such as it is, results from qualities in 
them which every one must admire, and not from those of 
their actions, which perhaps most people will condemn. 



CHAPTER I. 



One spring afternoon of the year 18 — , the departure side 
of the Gare de Strasbourg at Paris was occupied by a passenger 
train of somewhat unusual aspect. It was composed of long 
carriages, which were entered and connected together by 
covered balconies projecting at the ends of each. Within, 
through rows of windows, a narrow passage was visible, from 
which opened a series of small compartments, whilst the 
foremost carriage was a species of gilt restaurant, filled 
with small dinner-tables, and already gleaming with table- 
cloths. This was the Orient Express, about to start for 
Constantinople. It being a train which in all carried but 
sixty passengers, each with a berth booked and reserved before- 
hand, there was on the platform little bustle or crowding. 
Trucks piled with luggage were being wheeled slowly to the 
van ; and the owners were most of them saying good-bye to 
friends, or being shown their places by conductors in snuff- 
coloured livery. Their aspect, generally, was opulent, with- 
out being distinguished. There were men — Jews and Germans 
— who looked liked successful merchants, with fat stomachs, and 
hands with heavy rings on them. There were French and 
German ladies of vague conditions in life, who had an air as if 
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they expected to be sea-sick, and seesifd dirty aiji zmle ^irda^j 
with the mere anticipaticKQS of xh^ ^z^oTDej : ani mssxsd^i 
them all were an Austrian coont asri oc<:iniesgw be exandrixj;^ 
his fellow-travellers with a saiile of imic^ss sTip»D«ix. she 
with a look of quiet, re&ned ditmcss. iK^n^tKred hr ariftoaauic 
resignation. 

There was also another curious sz^jsmr^cT. wLo Ls,i eTidemoT 
completed all his preliminaiy arraii^esQei.xs, azjd si&rtiir.z «i 
one of the balconies was placiHj c;LTe^np3a.riiig ti»e sDcne. 
He was a dark man. with dark. &lzii:»L,i-si.aiicd ej-es. MiSxh, 
assisted by his monsiAche ai^i t*r^--h- k*rpi a ciiroric gir.ile 
shining ; whilst the curlt*! brim :f Lis hat, the st-jirrliiig 
pattern of his clothes, his lavender ^^oveg. and a lur;?*' gold- 
headed cane, loudly besoaght the ^rorld v>reeogiJze ar^d r^peet 
him as a riveur. He had. iniecd. ^t ihe mrxcienx mstyiher and 
still higher claim to the characT'er : f ':*r be wa* enga^^d it what 
was apparently a farewell c<:«iivertatior» with a la.iy. i^ea-^rrif uJIj 
but somewhat extravagantly dres=ie»'l. wLo was oia of ti»e ^jeet 
known, though hardly the freshest, of the ^o'w^ei^ of the VarbsiMzi 
demi-fiumde, Neither of the two seen^ed ^>&dd€!Xk€9d bv the 
thought of separation, but rathtr to be rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of a highly satisfactory psisrt : aijd thear happy 
laughter, as they oommerit-ed on the pe«ople rouiid them, was 
tempered solely by a glanoe or two of oh-xezivuxiouB U^diffmem. 
Only once was the man's good-hum^onr ruffled, and thiK wa* by 
a porter, who, entering the carriage with a bag, slightly y/fiiUA 
hiia, and trod accidentallv on Li* toe. The Kmile in an jnfctaut 
became a vindictive grin, ai/d a string of impr^jcations, i^^ine m 
French, some in English, shot froiii Lis mouth, wftly but with 
extraordinary vigour. 

^^ Doueerneni • doucetfi^d!^ said the ladv, in a ixuH^iJlie 
undertone of remonstranoe. " You know, i/t//a ami, youra in a 
nasty little devil of a temper ; and all I can feay ifc, I'ui thank- 
ful I'm not your wife." 

" And so am I, c/i/rie/^ laughed the nxarj, who Imd ini>tantjy 
recovered himself, liis smile coming W;k with fcuch an imjMu« 
that it took the form of a leer. ^ \jyjk, h/fjk '." he cojjtin «i<:xj, 
** here is some swell, and no mistake. J>ld vou w:?*^ what a \mjw 
the c/i^ de gare umde Uj him? Aiid tlxal wjiau with hii/j, 
carrying a despatch-box, belongh to the hrhii^Ai Etsj Fxt^sy. i ' v<i 
seen him sometime* getting Juggage pa^ise^l at the dz/u/m^.y 

The lady, having studied the new-oomeiv iiafche<i a ^muM on 
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her compaDion, from eyes that gleamed like a couple of sunlit 
window-panes, and said — "Are you getting jealous! I've 
fciken a fancy to him already." 

" Have you, darlini; 1 " replied the other. " It's a pity you're 
just too late. However, at all events, you can enjoy a good 
long look at him. Don*t you see I Tlioy're coming to this 
CJirriage." 

\{o sU^ppod down fi-om the Kalcony, and, resting his hand 
uix)n her arm, remained with her watching the group that was 
now approaching. 

**Tliis way, monsieur," said an official, full of importance. 
** The comi>jirtment reserved for you is at the far end of the 
passage. Xintv-ros quhize et (/i*u:-/<miV," he went on, to a valet 
and railway-jwrter, whom he ordered to enter first, with 
monsieur's various proj>erties, including the despatch-hox, which 
already had roused attention. 

" Ah," said the lady, ** I heard him speak. He's an English- 
man. You, my friend, would claim him as a compatriot ; 
though your eyes and your name — ^myself I think hoth heau- 
tiful —would pi'eveut this insular aristocrat from paying you 
back the compliment." 

At this tlie gentleman made a little cluck with his tongue, 
as if rendering a tribute to the lady's delicate wit. 

** St ! " he said presently, ** here your aristocrat comes again. 
He looks alK>ut him as if no one wei*e worth considering. You 
know the English i>hr*ase, that a man gives himself airs. There's 
a man who exactly shows its meaning." 

** Don't toll me," replied the lady, " what a man means by 
his kx^ks. This man means one of two things, or very probably 
lx)th — that he thinks, c/^Vi, very little of you ; or that he's 
thinking a great deal about something or somebody else. Ah 1 
Mon J)ieu / — but si^ ! something has roused him now." 

The person who was the subje.'t of all these observations, 
and who jxirtly justitiovl the tenor of them by a look of distinct 
good-breeding, togeihor with an obvious inattention to the 
wholo j>ublio about him, at this moment suddenly fixed his 
oyos on a frosh arrival visible at some little distance. This 
was a man, round-faced and fair-boai\led, not distin£ruL<hed- 
hM>king in the swial sense of the wonl, indeed dressed in a way 
iinjH>ssiblo in the world of fashion ; but still bearing something 
in his asjHvt ivtincd and suggesting intellect. What, however, 
had caught the attention of the Englishman, was not his 
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intellect or refinement^ but the fact xhxi he ajiipeBred to t» 
crippled, and, with no other asdstaijce zhin tLat oi a iLdsa 
porter, to experience considerable di:5cT:Ity in gectiz^ moKSS 
the platform. The Englishmans face, as he realized i^hi£. 
softened ; a look for a moment Pokered o& it ci imssioiiUr s^t- 
ness3 and then moving forward, ani ra^s:r.g ids hks. zo ihit 
sufferer, offered him the help of an arni -srth ac azr <.•£ srxik 
spontaneous kindness, that ihe eyes c^ ilie ciCKS*. ir. aceeicrr^g 
it, looked an almost di>prop<»ti>rjkte gr&^fi^ie. Ii af pe^az^ti iLas 
both had places in the same carriage : so ifr? l&dj aZid lus- dark- 
eyed friend had the pleasure of Ta:u^hing ir^pfT; as ihej esjsend. 

" The lame one's a German ox-tcr."* said ti*e htzzer ^A ik^^ts 
keen critics. '* I saw his nasLe <ki a labeL If i£ie kiss of jcn 
makes me ill, ducky, I shall ^ lo him for a bo^TUe of SKi&LEiie^ 
Ah — saprifti / — in three mir: jK* we'rt s:anLr*g. ^Ifxzj: iz^ie 
for a second — there's no fxx in uiv ci:^x:.i«i;T£i<«it — ^m*5 lo i^ 
me that your heart is broken ai IrSJiiriiiz ii_e.~ 

He entered the cairiage: iLe li.iT li^L'Iy foii'yw**! Idia, 
filling the narrow pa^saze whh a nisile c-f ieiE:Z;t«id «£ik*w 
Presently from one of the coiiipi&nELei.t5 iLe vc^qziri of a kis» 
was audible. Silk »kins a^sin riis^led v^^ardfe t&er t^aLmSkT, 
leaving behind them the air txrsur^ with pi.Tci>or;iL Ti^ V/r*r 
followed : a conductor with ironical CeAix^usk tAJA, *^\\vi v^ojt 
for Madame la C<»i^'i*i>t to descend.*' Tbe la/ix from t^ 
platform kissed he^r h^^nd to the lover : tLe k/ver ir<jm th^ 
balcony kissed his hand to the lady : ai^i tx.«ern a^ iL^ traixi 
slowly got into motion, with an air cf y^-xuzj xrivmiffif \jh 
retired into the interior of the ^sasnrjik^K. 

The £nglishn:^n, meanwhile. Lad oeeis L*rlf ^? tL<6r do*^jr t/^ 
settle himself. The latter, however, wa^ --xforiTSMi^u^, Tii* 
compartment in which his place wae aij'/ive»i to Lisx* h«4 ton^ 
other occupants, and it was imf^ibei'oj]^ f^^r L:2£i v> li« <>/ir&,or 
even to lie back, comfortablv. Of thi* tLfe Ki^thhwHti tkhiyAl 
at once took note. 

** My dear sir." he said, •• ii:y owi* cfjzitiSitltuaA w *fU*iAy ; 
you will be much better o5 if yoTi wiij do ic#ft t?><? }jf^hf^r of 
sharing it with me.''' 

The doctor, who wait yur. 5;^AV?d, W^xa/I 'jp t-jrprwhfi, awi 
with thanks, which hesitated if^>i:. tr./rdr >-^v^r>, r, v^^>fj/>yi U/^ 
invitation. His things were <\'^\f:iLiy -^j/^?; o;, ;i,vl /-^/y/y^sd 
by the benevolent str^ir^ger, wi^/y \x,*a^ o-^^/^^i hi.Vy ^> ar//-i, mA 
conducted him to his new quarters ; a^^ JM;r^^ ^i\U U$h Mi4 *M 
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passage, smoking, had somehow so moeh the effect of an 
apologetic ingratiating bow, that they seemed for him a 
reception civil if not effusive. 

** I have left the invalid alone, in order that he may be able 
to sleep a little," the Englishman said, as he took out his 
cigar-case. He opened it, and fonnd it emptv. 

*' Have one of mine," said the lover, as he produced his own 
— a gorgeous product of Vienna — and o5ered it distended to 
the Englishman- ** Don't disturb the sick man bv going to 
look for yours. You will." he went on confidentiaDy. ^find 
these are very choice." 

Bowing slightly, the Englishman accepted the offer. With 
his gloved hands the lover struck a light for him ; anl the 
Englishman, with obvious sincerity, a^rknowledgcdL after the 
first puff, that the cigar was of the rarest exeelkfiee. 

" Yes," said the lover, doing something with his eye« Kke 
winking, " I rather fancy myself on my cigars. Pah ! This 
passage is draughty. What do yon say to emokirg in my 
compartment ? " 

The Englishman assented. His new acquaintance was a 
puzzle to him — exciting in him a certain feeling kA cr^a^^ui^ 
but also at the same time one of curiositv and amoji^^mer.t, 

** Whenever," said the lorer as he seat^ himself^ *' tfck 
train is not quite full, I always, if I wi^h it, get a cocr,p»5sfv 
ment to myself. I know one of the Uncuir^ fA th*: Wm^f^/mh 
lits Company — I've a friend at court — az«d — tLere's xijt rjtotfAr 
of it — I don't pay a farthing extra." 

The Engb'shman's eye wa? caught by a looqTiet on xhiif Jbfert 
beside him. 

'* The Directors, I see." Le said- " s^ipplv Tr/n with fj/w^a^ 
also." 

" Xo," laughed the h^^fr, hi* fa/?e brigt-t whs, k v/win^,'.-^*i>, 
** not quite so good as that. The«e fl'^irerfc w^r^r l^!\ tjfr^ r/r a 
ladv. I dare ?av vou saw her at ta^r ^x> *.://:., I' A *^A r'/^i 
who she was. That ladv wa^ the iri^sai* ¥ix:.j,y lijaryyr'i. Vv/ 
have heard of her I * 

The Enorlishfiian aAn^nAfA that fce fjsvl : Vn i^h <iiA *// '?',><; y 
and drflv, and involuntarilT drew Wk ffj a r^>^r wb^/^ V/ *^,y 
impartial observer would hare Vft«iViij4 Xf^, ^u/y^^'^tjtH'* s;>V/f.,* -.^ 
ment with which he rettiv^ fe^wrh VAU^^^y^^j^., ii.n yf$^AH 
bearing and look «;^Tr:*d to be wiring, ** W/y, «>f, t^su^^h \% U/m 
extnuvdinary animal I" HiB twuyta^mf ^^^^^ -wti^ «iM^ 
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scious of no rebuff ; but, opening a bag of scented Kussian 
leather, produced a photograph of a lady with bare shoulders, 
and smilingly handing it to the Englishman, said to him — 
" That's her last." 

The EDglishman looked at it ; he hardly could do less ; and 
a change, as he did so, slowly stole over his face. His mood 
seemed to be reverting from one of frigid disgust to what it 
had been before — one of cui'ious cynical amusement. And 
indeed so far as amusement and curiosity went, he found 
himself presently not being ill i*epaid. His companion at first 
was constant to the subject of the fair sex, with whom, he 
seemed anxious to let it be known, he had, in various capitals, 
a wide and victorious acquaintance. He accidentally let it 
transpire that he was married, and the father of a family ; 
but this admission did nothing to check his complacent can- 
dour. It happened, however, that in searching his bag for 
some portraits which should illustrate the type of the female 
figure in Warsaw, he came across a picture of a completely 
different character ; and this, to the Englishman's extreme 
relief, turned his conversation into a new channel. The picture 
was a photograph of a race-horse. 

** Ah," he said, " look at that. Don't you call that splendid ? 
That's a photograph of the grand old horse Warrior." 

Of this animal he explained that he was himself the fortunate 
owner, and that it had lately done wonders on some new race- 
course in Sussex. Then he enumerated certain remarkable 
instances of his astuteness and success in betting ; he talked 
discursively of trainers, jockeys, and horseflesh ; and his know- 
ledge of these subjects, such as it was, was not confined to 
England, but extended to the Continent also. His range of 
topics, as he proceeded, widened like circles on water; and 
before long it included dogs, cards, and billiards. Then came 
a surprise. The Englishman asked some question with regard 
to the train they were travelling by, and his companion's 
answers, which overflowed with ready information, showed an 
intimate acquaintance with the management of the chief 
railways in Europe, and also a certain insight into the politics 
and commercial condition of various European countries, and 
of much of Asiatic Turkey. By and by they happened to show 
something more. They showed what seemed to be a certain 
knowledge of Art. The Englishman at first was surprised at 
this revelation ; but pursuing the subject, he was amused to 
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discern gradually, that what at first he had taken to be a 
feeling for art itself, was rather a sense, almost monkeyish in 
its instinctive quickness, of the price which, under various 
circumstances, works of art might fetch. 

** I can assure you," said the lover at last, in a tone of 
confidential pride, "my house in England is crowded with 
ohjets d!arrt. My whole collection has changed twice over since 
I married ; and each time I*ve made thirty per cent, on what 
I paid for it. Listen — shall I tell you one Jittle good story % I 
gave my wife, when I married, some splendid antique jewellery 
— ^in Paris I got it — which cost me three thousand pounds. 
We sold two-thirds of it for three thousand eight liundred ; I 
gave her what was modern, and looked every bit as smart, 
and I had at the end a good twelve hundred in my pocket." 

" And did you," asked the Englishman, drily, " make her 
some more profitable presents with it ? " 

"Ah," said the lover, "that's telling!" He smiled 
complacently for a moment, and then exclaimed, " I wish you 
could have seen one thing — a necklace which I gave to a 
certain fair danseuse in Vienna. I got that at Paris too. It 
once was Madame du Barry's." 

The allusion to womanhood was fatal. The lover was like 
Anacreon. To whatever tune he might strike his con- 
versational lyre, the notes seemed to become what might be 
called by a euphemism, amatory ; and a new series of tender 
and successful experiences were now, with cheerful volubility, 
poured into the Englishman's ears, who listened to them for 
a time with a certain apathetic patience. The patience was 
mainly due to a singular characteristic in the speaker. In his 
look and manner there was such a complete absence of shame, 
that though the substance of his conversation was vulgar and 
even brutal in its profligacy, it had to the physical ear the 
most innocent and ingenuous sound. He laughed over his 
most repulsive anecdotes as a schoolboy might laugh over his 
peg-top ; and his grossest comments on what he called " The 
points of a woman," might, so far as the mere sound of them 
went, have been a harmless remark on the colour of a flower 
or a butterfly. The Englishman at first, therefore, did but 
partially realize the nature of the intellectual treat that was 
thus so frankly offered him. It is enough to say that most of 
it is not fit to repeat. Tlie P^nglisbman presently found it 
was not fit to listen to. He was a man whose face, whatever 
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might be his general character, showed one thing at least in 
his favour — that he was not gross like his companion. A 
frown, which his companion entirely failed to notice, gathered 
gradually on his forehead ; his short utterances became 
shorter and more distant; and before long he rose, and 
coldly, but with perfect civility^ said he must be going back 
to look after the invalided doctor. The lover with perfect 
good-humour expressed his smiling sorrow, and rising also, 
bowed the Englishman into the passage. There, catching 
sight of a feminine figure, which was apparently in the act of 
passing to the adjoining carriage, his appreciation of beauty 
was at once touched by its outlines, and smiling at the 
Englishman, like one augur at another, he sidled off in pursuit 
of it. The Englishman with a sigh of relief found himself in 
his own compartment. 

The doctor was awake, refreshed, and in obvious comfort. 
He was just beginning to glance at a French novel, and one 
or two others were lying on a little table beside him. The 
Englishman noticed their titles, and noticed them not with 
pleasure. " Has no one," he said to himself, " even a tolerably 
cleanly mind ? " 

The doctor had dropped his book ; and his expression, as he 
turned to the Englishman, seemed to meet the unspoken 
question, frankly answering, " I hava" 

" These books," he said, " were lent me by a friend of mine 
— a medical student — to amuse me during my journey. Our 
ideas of what is amusing, or even readable, I think must be 
somewhat different." 

Full of a sense of disgust at his late companion, the 
Englishman was delighted by the doctor's contemptuous tone, 
and replied that though he knew something of the books in 
question himself, he knew only enough to make him thankful 
he knew no more. " If," he added, " I may indulge my 
temper in a paradox, I should say that a dirty reader was 
worse than a dirty liver." 

" I," said the doctor, " have thought little about literature, 
but I follow a profession which forces me to think much about 
life ; and I would venture to make the following literary 
criticism. Books like these, which seem to revolt both of us, 
are bad both artistically and morally, for one simple physio- 
logical reason. If a book is to interest, it must excite 
sympathy ; and human nature happens to be physiologically 
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such, that those sympathies which Christians were aocustoiiied 
to call our lowest, are those which respond most readily to the 
least skilful literary stimulus. It is a si^n therefcM^ ci weak 
art to appeal to them, since they are excited so easOy ; and it 
is had morality to appeal to them, since they are excited so 
unmanageably. " 

** Yes," said the Englishman, ** and it also is bad science ; 
since it is difficult to appeal to them, in any picture of life, 
without exciting them disproportionately to the real im- 
portance of their subject." 

" Consider I " exclaimed the doctor. *•' If the emotion of 
hatred and the appetite of thirst were roused by words as 
easily as what Frenchmen call f amour, books would be 
depraved and depraving which we now think moral as sennona. 
The novel of drunkenness woidd be as indecent as the novel 
of profligacy. Mein Gott ! " he continued, ^ and in Paris it 
would be as popular. However, to do the Parisians justice, I 
fully admit the truth of what you observed just now — that 
their sensual novels make p^s^ion €111 more of life than it 
reaUy does. But this brings us to quite a di^erent point. 
This, as you observed, is merely an error in science; and,^ 
said the doctor, with a mild smDe in his eyes, ^it is not 
confined to novels written in Paris. Your Engiish ncrveU of 
sentiment embody the same error as to love. They give it an 
importance which it does not possess in Kfe." 

The Englishman leaned back, with a low lai^ of 
approbation. " Yes," he exclaimed, *• you are perfectly right 
there. In some lives, no doubt, love may be the prineipcJ 
thing ; but not in lives generally, and certainly not in the 
healthiest Uves. Money-making, amotion, the mere |4eairctr« 
of successful action, the placi i a^ection« of the family, amfui^ 
ment, a sense of hiunour, and even material cr/r/ifort — thes*^ 
for most men form the real landscape of har.pir^ejsjA. J»Te i* 
little more than some fleeting effect of sxtLAbjije." 

" You," said the doctor, Iayir*g hw hand on hii an\f[A*A Ur^, 
" speak of the landscape of ha[^ne>*A a* if that f/>r m/>$(t mf^% 
composed the whole landiicape of exi^tf^i^^e, hnt ff/r jmM 
men it is compossed of anxiety and di*appointmi^it alv/, 1, 
for instance, have a wife and family w h/> f\e^A ox, itt^. j 
once had some money of my o-JSTi, bit it Ij^h >#<r^« jz/stt, iri ^ 
financial earthquake. For trie la.*t three iuiu\f^ *r. '^/'vU^tt 
has made me useless; and thoogh rtow I hare ^nfpf^tr^ a* 
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practice in a small but rising watoring-place, life for me at 
present is a landscape of fear and struggle.'" 

"And," said the Englishman, "surely of hope also." 

" Bah ! *' said the doctor, rousing himself, " I spoke like a 
fool. I have hope as well as fear — to bo sure I have. I have 
hard work before me, but I have something worth working 
for. Again, as a man of science, I take the keenest interest 
in my profassion ; whilst I am also enough of an egotist to be 
tickled by some ambition. Do you see that?*' he said, 
pointing to a leather case. " It contains a new apparatus 
connected with the operation of tracheotomy — my own 
invention. My special subject of study has been the affections 
of the throat. May I venture to ask what walk in life is 
yours 1 " 

The Englishman for a single moment drew himself up, and 
his expression chilled into one of involuntary Juiuteur. But 
the question, blunt as it was, was yet put so guilelessly, that 
in another moment he softened, and answered with complete 
good-nature — 

" I flatter myself that I serve, or am going to serve, my 
country. I don't mean with my sword,*' he added ; " I am 
not like you — a tracheotomist." 

Both men laughed. The Englishman turned to the window, 
and as if to change the conversation pointed to the sun, which 
was setting under clouds coloured like heather. 

" Beautiful ! " murmured the doctor in a tone of genuine 
feeling. " Beautiful ! To me," he went on, looking the 
Englishman in the face, " the deepest interest of medicine lies 
not in medicine but in man. A doctor can hardly help being 
more than half a philosopher ; and even though he may be a 
materialist, more than half a divine. If we identify soul with 
body, that to us does but bring soul nearer. My thoughts 
have strayed back to what we were just now talking of. We 
were saying that the influence of love in life is exaggerated ; 
but let us consider this. Why do you and I feel that sunset 
to be beautiful? Because of the same something in it of 
which love is one manifestation, and of which religion, or all 
longing for what is more than human, is another." 

" Let us hope," said the Englishman, " that man's belief in 
the object of his religion is more accurate than his belief in 
many of the objects of his love." 

" In the present day," replied the doctor, " religion is a 
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belief' no longer. It is only the raw maten'al out of which 
some new belief will be fashioned. I hope I do not offend 
you. Perhaps I am speaking to a Catholic 1 " 

** You are not," said the Englishman ; ** though Catholicism 
is the only religion that is logical." 

" Yes," said the doctor, " and ray reading of life as a 
materialist, is that our higher life can be lived only in defiance 
of logic. All forms of Christianity affect to explain too much. 
A belief which pretends to have no difficulties is a belief that 
solves none." 

" And do you," said the Englishman, " as a materialist, 
consider a belief necessary ? And what belief in the future 
do you think the world will accept 1 " 

** That," the doctor answered, " the future alone can show. 
In the present state of knowledge, religion cannot express 
itself in any definite form which knowledge will allow us to 
tolerate. How will knowledge allow us to deBne Godt 
Merely as the echo of man's soul from the universe — a 
whisper which we impute to the stars. All the same, I still 
maintain this — that man is only human because of his longing 
for what is more than human. There, sir, you have my 
creed." 

** Yes," said the Englishman, "and I think you have mine 
also ; only we are apt under its influence sometimes to find 
this — that life has lost all its hopes, and death none of its 
terrors. However, we are not peculiar. I have talked with 
the leaders of science in my own country " — and he here 
mentioned names of European celebrity — ** and though many 
of them were shy of making distinct admissions, at the back 
of their minds I believe that they felt as I did. You look 
surprised at my having any scientific acquaintances." 

The doctor hesitated. 

" The plain fact is," he replied, ** if I may be excused for 
saying so, that you seem like a man of affairs, and like a man 
of fashion ; and such men as a rule care little for men of 
science." 

The Englishman's face for a moment betrayed a feeling 
shared by many others, and somewhat difficult to explain^ 
It showed that this speech pleased him, as though it were a 
kind of compliment. But the feeling vanished, and his lrx>k 
was a2ain thoiightfuL 

"Well," the doctor continued, "and if our religion l>e such, 
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I think we are bound to admit that love, and the ideas 
attached to it, play a more important part in life than we just 
now were admitting. The creeds of man's various civilizations 
have influenced his emotional development, but primarily they 
have been moulded by it ; and what men believe about another 
life, depends largely on what their instincts prompt them to 
do in this. Now I haven't shocked you thus far — but perhaps 
I shall shock you now. The position of woman, in all countries, 
is changing. Her claims to some life of her own are growing 
and becoming recognized as they never were before ; and love, 
whatever limits we may assign to its influence, is, with the 
cultivated woman of the modern world, the expression of her 
highest life, when it does not happen to be the denial of it. 
When it is not a blasphemy, it is a religion. One of the chief 
changes then awaiting modern society, is some change in the 
present institution of marriage. It will not be a change in 
the direction of what is commonly called license, but in that 
of the ideal which the Christian marriage aims at, and which 
so often it so ludicrously fails to reach ; but all the same it 
will be a change which, more than any other, will be opposed 
by Chiistian theology, and consequently instrumental in 
destroying it." 

The Englishman laughed. 

" You have not shocked me," he said, " but you have not 
convinced me. In my views of marriage I fear I am hoplessly 
conservative." 

** Well," replied the doctor, " it requires more of the martyr's 
courage to live in a new way than to believe in a new way. 
My own marriage, I should mention, has been completely 
happy, so that I am no candidate for any social martyrdom 
myself." 

" I could show you," said the Englishman, " a man in this 
train who is ; and who is so devoted to his own way of living 
and loving, that he'll lay down his health for it, if he doesn't 
lay down his life." 

He had hardly finished his sentence, when the door of the 
compartment opened, and the lover's face peeped in, wreathed 
in apologetic smiles. 

** Mr. Grenville," he said — '* forgive me for calling you by 
your name — the conductor told it to me — I came to tell you 
that there is dinner in half an hour. I have already secured 
a table. Perhaps you and this gentleman will share it with me," 
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So civil an invitation it was not possible to refnse. 

'* That's the martyr," said the Englishman, as soon as the 
lover had departed. " When you meet him at dinner he will 
give you his confession of faith." 

The doctor found presently, from his experience in the 
restaurant, that this pi-ophecy was strictly true. The lover, 
who had ordered a magnum of the best champagne, and 
generously insisted on standing treat to his companions, 
excelled himself under the influence of the grape, and was 
more like Anacreon than ever, though he startled the doctor 
with a number of questions and confidences which had more 
connection with the province of .£seulapius than of the Muses. 

The doctor, like the Englishman, was entertained as well as 
disgusted. The disgust of the latter indeed was presently 
quite lost in a sense of humour. He happened to be taking 
a time-table from his pocket, and accidentally he put on the 
cloth along with it a saiall photograph of an ancient English 
manor-house. The lover instantly exclaimed, *'How mag- 
nificent ! How charming ! " and spoke with fervour of the 
beauty of country seats in England. 

The Englishman wondered at his showing so much feeling, 
but the next moment discovered that it was due to the follow- 
ing fact. The lover had found such houses excellent thin^ 
to gamble in. In three cases — those of three financial 
magnates — he had learnt that they were anxious to establish 
themselves in certain parts of the country. He had nAifAiiy 
stepped in and bought houses at a bargain, which he resold at 
a profit to the opulent persons in question. 

" One house," he said, " was a Tudor castle : and I got more 
for it from the fact that its roof was rotten, than I ftbould 
have got had I spent two thousand pouads in renewing it. 
Eh, Mr. Grenville — that's the way the world wags ! " 

Suddenly without rhyme or reason there soccee^ied to thiK 
a string of tremendous oaths. The doctor and the Englii^hman 
both stared at the lover ; every mu-scle of Lis face wa^ rigid 
with intense vindictiveness, and the object of thin wan a 
waiter, who had spilt some gravy on his coat. T}>e iitonrj 
passed presently, and signalized its di.-iapj^rarance with a 
laugh ; but the following day before qtiitting the train at 
Vienna, the Englishman ?aid to the fW:ty/r — 

" I am puzzled about our friend'j* nati'^riality ; btjt fVtf] y//ij 
notice when he swore at the waiter how hii* fingers tU/nt^l 
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on his knife — his fingers with all those rings on them 1 I should 
be sorry to be a woman, alone with him, when he lost his 
temper." 

" Sir," said the doctor when the moment came for parting, 
** I shall never forget your goodness to me a stranger." 



CHAPTER II. 

Vienna that spring, owing to certain public events, was 
unusually full of foreigners ; and amongst them were numbers 
of the English who had been spending the winter on the 
Continent. Indeed, the British Ambassadress was fully 
justified in saying, as she said one evening to a cluster of old 
friends, that though that year she would be unable to go to 
London, for the last fortnight London had come to her. 

This remark was made in her own drawing-room, where 
the guests were assembling for a purely English dinner-party, 
and where London diamonds and London silks and satins were 
glittering and glimmering under constellations of candles. 

" My dear," she went on regretfully, as she drew aside from 
the others a distinguished- looking woman, the whiteness of 
whose well-crimp'bd hair, due though it was to age, had the 
youthful effect of powder, " I thought, of course, that you 
would have gone in with Julian ; but the Princess's coming 
has disturbed all my arrangements, and I'm afraid I shall 

have to consign you to old Lord R- instead. I am more 

sorry than I can say ; but you'll see that I've done my best 
for you. You will sit by his deaf ear, so you need not utter a 
word to him; and on the other side of you, you will have 
Robert Grenville." 

" Mr. Grenville I " said the lady whose fate was thus 
announced to her, " I met him first when he was an attach^ 
in Paris, when half the French ladies were in love with him, 
and he had just published some love-poems. Somehow or 
other one has not heard much of him lately. He ought, with 
his talents, to have made more noise in the world." Then, 
with her eyebrows slightly raised, and her lips for a moment 
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smiling with a humorous self -contempt, **If that man," she 
said, " had been born a generation earlier, I fully believe I 
should have fallen in love with him myself." 

**rve no doubt you would, my dear," said the Ambassadress 
with a certain trenchancy, not malicious itself, but hinting a 
sense on her part*bf saying something that might be said 
maliciously. " You will, therefore, be happy to hear that be 
is now in a fair way to make as much noise in the world as 
even his best friends could desire. Let us ask Julian." And 
she turned round to her husband. ** Just look at him. He 
is quite absorbed in your niece. It is always with him a case 
of the * eternal feminine.* Julian," she said, " Lady Ashford 
is asking about Mr. Grenville. She would like to hear how a 
poet is going to rise to fame." 

The Ambassador was indeed engrossed in what seemed his 
most frequent occupation — that of talking to the youngest and 
prettiest woman in the room. 'When thus appealed to he 
made no answer for a moment, but murmured to his com- 
pa.nion, in his low indolent voice, " Did you ever know a poet ? 
K you didn't, you must keep your eyes open, and you will see 
one to-night eating his dinner opposite to you.'* Then, lifting 
himself from his seat and coming towards his wife, he put his 
hand on her arm with a charming air of devotion, and said to 
Lady Ashford : " So you are talking of Robert Grenville. 
Many people, most likely, will soon be doing the same. 1 had 
a letter yesterday from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he told me that never, in all his former experience, had he 
met any one with such a natural genius for finance." 

" Finance ! " echoed Lady Ashford. " What on earth are 
you talking about 1 What has finance to do with Mr. Grenville 
the poet ? " 

" Our poet," said the Ambassador, " is unfortunately a poet 
no longer ; and the crown that is now held out to him was 
never woven by the Muses. What has happened to him has 
been this : I thought that of course you had heard of it. 
Just before the opening of last autumn's session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lost one of his secretaires, and found himself 
suddenly overwhelmed in a country house with more work 
than he could manage without assistance. Grenville, who 
was staying there also, offered to do what he could for him. 
He did so, and with results that astonished the Chancellor 
and himself equally. He continued to act as secretary for the 
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whole of the next six months: and now, when Sir Jacob 
JiU-kson goes home in July, Robert Grenville will take his 
post at Constantinople. If he can deal with the difficulties 
which ai-e accumulating and awaiting him there, he may easily 
find himself at once one of the foremost figures in Europe." 

** Well," said Lady Ashford, plaintively, "it*s an odd meta- 
morphosis. One could never have thought that — what shall I 
call him ! — well, a drawing-room love-poet, was the sort of stuff 
out of which fate could make a financier." 

** There are," said the ambassador, **two sorts of love-poets : 
the one with whom poetry is a substitute for life ; the other 
with whom it is a mere expression of part of it. The one is a 
dreamer whose ambition is passionate writing ; the other is a 
man of action, whose ambition is passionate living. Grenville 
was of this last sort, and vou can see it in all his verses. In 
every line you can feel what the man who wrote them was 
thinking about. He was tliinking not about verse ; he was 
thinking about a woman. To women, at any rate, this was 
their gi*eat charm. They showed that the writer would prob- 
ably have been an interesting lover. Now, dear Lady 
Ashford," he went on, "of course you are aware of this — that 
of all important businesses, love-making in the world is the 
one which requires most knowledge of the world ; so I don't 
think we need wonder if a man who excelled in that should be 
able to turn his talent to other practical uses." 

"Julian," said the Ambassadress, "when you have done your 
discourse on poetry, I want to inform you that here is Princess 
Plekonitz." 

" My dear friend," exclaimed the Ambassador, turning 
round, and looking as if he would take in his arms the figure 
that stood before him, " what ages since we met ! The sight 
of you makes me young again." 

The Princess was a short sharp-eyed woman of seventy, with 
a face which was bright with a kind of caustic benevolence, and 
on which age had re-written the smiles of her prime in wrinkles. 
She was English, an heiress — the widow of a Hungarian 
magnate ; and as soon as her host was tired of retaining both 
her hands, she began to look round the room as if searching 
for old acquaintances. She failed, however, to discover any, 
even with the aid of her gleaming eye-glasses, till the last 
guest having arrived, the movement was made for dinner. Then 
suddenly, as she was taking her host's arm, " Who's that ] " she 
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asked. " Isn't it Mr. Grenville — Robert GrenviUe — Bobby, I 
used to call him 1 Yes, it's you,*' she called out, in a high- 
pitched and foreign sounding voice, as a man at a little distance, 
who was just claiming his companion, turned round and 
recognized her. ** It's me too. Go on ; and come and talk to 
me afterwards." 

Robert Grenville experienced an immediate consequence of 
having attention thus pointedly drawn to him. He had reached 
Vienna only a few hours ago ; he had entered the room only 
at the last moment, and except by his host and hostess bis 
arrival had not been noticed. But rapid glances were now 
cast in his direction ; and he felt rather than saw that he was 
an object of appreciable interest. However small may be a 
man's share of vanity, there is in this feeling something which is 
not displeasing to him. Robert Grenville, though he was less 
vain than most men, was suddenly conscious that his spirits 
rose a little ; and he sat down to dinner with a sense that he 
had more to say than he had, when a moment ago he was 
starting to leave the drawing-room. 

This was lucky for the young lady of whom he had been 
given the charge. She was the daughter of a Colonial Crovemor, 
now on his way to England ; and though she was a little 
subdued by the gi-andeur of an Ambassadorial dinner-party, 
yet under the surface were visible all the airs and graces 
which had claimed and rebuked devotion in the halls of 
Government House. Grenville had had a forebo<ling that 
* conversation would not be possible with her, but he now felt 
nerved for all the demands of duty ; and by the time she bad 
freed her gloves from the embraces of a whole family of 
bangles, he had hit on a question which made his path clear 
for him. On the opposite side of the table was a man with a 
bulbous face, whom he remembered once to have seen pers- 
piring with importance at the Foreign Office. He aiiked his 
neighbour — providentially in guarded language — if she knew 
who this gentleman was, hardly expectiug that she could t<;ll 
him; and she, with an arch smile and a little jerk of her 
head, said, " Don't you know ? That's my /xi/^ — that's Sir 
Septimus Wilkinson." Then cheered by a sense of hujx;rior 
social knowledge, she continued, "Look there — that is Sir 
TheophQus Entwistle." And she pointerl out, by a nrnl, 
another star of the Colonial Office, partially eclipse'I fr/r the 
time being by a napkin, the comer of which he wsm tucking 
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inside his collar. Her eyes now made a careful tour of 
the table, and with increasing buoyancy she presently pro- 
claimed to Grenville that she could, as she expressed it, '* tell 
him about nearly everybody." The young lady's information 
was comprehensive rather tlian accurate. The names she 
mention^ were correct, and the persons named were present ; 
but she was not successful in putting the two together ; and 
Grenville was for the moment struck dumb with astonishment 
when somebody else was pointed out to him as himself. He 
was, however, far too good-natured a man to confuse his 
informant by any blunt and cruel correction; but, adroitly 
pretending not to have understood her meaning, he managed 
to set her right without showing that he had discovered her to 
be wrong. AH this made a good deal of conversation ; but at 
last the subject was exhausted, and Grenville's wit was faiUng 
him, when a spotty little attache, Miss Wilkinson's other 
neighbour, caught her bead-like eye and soon relieved him of 
her attention. 

" Mr. Grenville,^! am at last able to speak to you." The 
words were Lady Ashford's, and they sounded like a musical 
bell. Grenville turned round; his entire bearing changed, 
and his face took the look of interest which he had been just 
trying to simulate. ** That young person," Lady Ashford 
continued, "seems to me to have made you very vivacious. 
She was your lawful partner certainly; but I'm sure you 
have done your duty by her, so you must now devote yourself 
to me and help to deliver me from mine." 

** Ah," replied Grenville, ** this is really delightful. I 
always thought talking to you a pleasure that could never be 
improved upon ; but to-night it will have the added charm of 
an infidelity." 

Lady Ashford's age was not far from seventy, but much of 
the beauty for which she once was famous remained with her, 
and there still floated in her eyes a St. Martin's summer of 
youth. 

" Is this," she said, looking at Grenville, " the result of a 
poet's philosophy ? But you're no longer a poet — I ought to 
have remembered that ; and now I remember that I want you 
to tell me what you are. Come, I must have your whole 
story out of you — the metamorphosis of the poet into the man 
of action. When did the change begin 1 How did you grow 
practical." 
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Grenville looked at her with the shy air of a mau \\ho 
honestly hates being the hero of his own conversation ; but 
Lady Ashford was at once so firm and so fascinating that she 
had soon extracted from him the information she asked for. 

" Well," she said, when he had finished, " and so it all 
came to this. The world, when first you entered it, was en- 
chanted for you by two necromancers, love and religion, who 
coloured it with colours, and filled it with objects of ambition, 
which gradually, as years went on, dissolved or faded from 
your sight, till at last you woke up to what you now consider 
realities. Like most gentlemen nowadays, you happened not 
to be rich ; and the first reality that came home to you was 
the want of some more money. Accordingly you began to 
dabble in what you describe as business, and you found your 
wits were far sharper than you expected. You did not, bow- 
ever, make your fortune in the first six weeks, and you were 
beginnip^ to think that real life was a failure, when you 
suddenjfc" stumbled into a high-road to success — a sort of 
success^better than what you were looking for in the city ; for 
it gives you a promise not of fortune only, but of fame. 
Now to a man ambitious like you — for you always were 
ambitious — this luck ought to be intoxicating. Still, it is success 
not as you used to dream of it ; you dreamed of it with the 
feelings of a poet. You are achieving it as a practical man. 
I want you to tell me if it disappoints or satisfies you." 

** When it comes," said Grenville, " I will tell you with 
great pleasure ; but I am not aware that I have yet succeeded 
in anything." 

Lady Ashford laughed softly. **Mr. Grenville," she 
answered, ** do you know what I say to that ?^Stuff ! You 
have the opportunity of succeeding, and other people know 
you have. You are exciting expectations, though you have 
not yet satisfied them ; and that, to a man in your position, is 
success in its most flattering stage. I heard our host saying, 
as he went in to dinner in front of me, that he never had 
known so rapid a rise as yours. You were always a figure of 
gome interest in society ; all of a sudden you are beginning to 
make a stir in it. I had realized this to-night before you 
entered the drawing-room. You cannot pretend you were 
unconscious of the same thing yourself. Well," she said, 
sighing, " listen to this. I was told long ago by somebody 
who ought to have known, how nothing is so sweet to a man 
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aa tiii^ tirat breath of applause — that it mako:> Liui feel as if 
his life were besrimiiog to rise on wings. The dawn of fame 
must be like the dawn of love. Once upon a time I used 
often to say that to myself. I wan^ you to be frank with 
me. and tell me your own eiperien^.-e." 

** Well/' said Grenville, with an almost boyish embarrass- 
ment, which presently resi^lvcd itself into almost boyish 
frankness, ** if you will have me expose myself, I will niake 
the admission that I have some sen<e of success in me, some- 
thing like what you mention ; and I suppose it pleases me. 
Yes — ^yes : of course it does. 1 am going to be quite honest 
with you. I have so long thought and felt to so little purpose, 
that there is something exhilarating in the knowledge that I 
am now about to act ; and in the hope that I shall not, as I 
began to think I should, pass through the world leaving no 
mark behind me, having done nothing, and having been 
nothing. But that's not alL I am also consciwis of a 
certain fuss being made about me. I am ashamed to\iention 
the little trifles I am thinking of ; and yet I confess thkt they 
have the s xme etTect on me whioh a glass of champagne ha^ 
on a man who has long been tired. But as to feeling as if I 
were going to rise on wings — no, Lady Ashford, I can't foUow 
you thei^e. My wings by this time have hardly a feather left 
on thoni, though once they were plumed with illusions bright 
as a bird of Panidise. And as to the dawn of fame being 
like the dawn of love — " 

" Well 1 " said Lady Ashford. 

"As to that," he replied, "I can say nothing. What is 
love liko 'i I cannot even remember. For good or evil, it is 
an impulse which has slipped out of my life ; and I cannot call 
it back again. Indeed I am not certain if I should wish to do so.*" 

Lady Ashford looked at him for a few seconds in silence, 
and then said, " Never mind. It will come back to you one 
day. Lot us put all our talk about ambition and success aside. 
The real story of your life, jNIr. Greuville, is still to come." 

" Why do you think so l '' asked Grenville, with a certain 
natural curiosity. 

" J3ot'auso," she said, ** in spite of your good spirits, in spite 
of your Honso of success, I see a want in your eyes, I hear a 
want in your voice, which a woman recognizes, and of which 
she knows the meaiiini*. The reason why love thus far has 
made so little impression on your memory, is not that you 
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found so little in it, but that you looked for so much more ; 
and this ranch more your nature is still waiting for. Listen, 
and let me teach you a small fragment of philosophy. Some 
of the women — I hope you will not be shocked at me — some 
of the women who have loved best have been women who 
found that they could not love their husbands. And why f 
They have learnt how much they longed to give and receive, 
by realizing how much one man could neither understand or 
give. People talk about first love : but the thing they talk 
about is a fiction just as the Grolden Age is. First love in 
reality is like a first attempt on the fiddle. The magic and the 
music only come with experience. To love successfully you 
must often have loved in vain. You think this is a paradox, 
but it isn't. To make love complete — ^you may take a 
woman's word for it — it must be not only a giver of joy, but 
a healer of sorrow also ; a resurrection of hope rather than its 
birth. A boy's loye may be life : a man's love is another life. 
This, Mr Grenville, is the love which you are waiting for ; or, 
if you like it better, which is somewhere waiting for you. 
And you may trust me in this, that when such love comes to 
a man, the passions of youth can show nothing to equal it. 
Don't despise my prophecy, because it comes from an old 
woman. You will find your fate : and old as I 'am I still 
remember mine." 

** Yes," said Grenville, half involuntarily ; " but you are a 
woman, and a woman who has once loved and remembers it 
can never be old." 

** And a man," said Lady Ashford, ** is always young, so 
long as a woman who is young loves him." 

" Unfortunately," said Grenville, laugljing, " no young 
woman loves rrv&r But then he suddenly checked himself 
and went on in a different tone : " I^dy Ashford, you 
prophesy like an angel ; but unfortunately I hear you like 
Sarah behind the tent-door. Do you remember just now how 
you summed up the biography of my youth % You said that 
love and religion were two necromancers who had enchanted 
life for me. You were wrong. The real necromancer was the 
Imagination, which we used to think was the child of the 
other two, but which science and experience at last show us to 
be their parent. The children die of shame when we discover 
their parentage; and the Imagination itself cannot survive its 
children." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tub conversation was here arrested by a sharp and startling 
sound. The chimney of a large lamp, which was in front of 
Grenville, had broken ; some <listurbance was caused by the 
servant's removing it from the table ; and when Grenville 
again was in a position to speak or listen, Lady Ash ford's ear 
had been captured by her other neighbour. 

" And so that is Mr. Grenville, to whom you have just been 
talking 1 " Lord R was saying slowly, in the loud pene- 
trating tone which deaf people, who require it to be applied to 
themselves, are not unfiequently accustomed to apply to 

others. Like many deaf and elderly people also, Lord R 

seemed always to be living in a little world of his own ; and he 
had a charming habit of discussing those close to him, as if ho 
were as much out of their hearing as they were out of his. 
" A very clever promising young man," he went on. ** I knew 
his father intimately — a very, very, very clever young man." 

Grenville judiciously tried to escape from his own praises, 
and fixed his attention on the opposite side of the table. He 
found no difficulty in keeping it there. For the first time he 
saw an object facing him, which up to now the lamp had 
entirely hidden. It was the young girl — Lady Ashford's 
beautiful niece— -to whom, before dinner, the Ambassador had 
been so gallantly devoting himself. It was impossible not to 
be struck by her — by her dazzling skin, by her dark melan- 
choly eyes, and still more by an indefinable something — a 
something in her expression, her dress, her bearing — which 
gave her, despite her girlhood, the air of a married woman. 
Sitting next to her was Sir Septimus Wilkinson, talking to 
her with a voluble but elephantine eagerness, and giving 
point to his eloquence by gesticulating with his thick fingers. 
She, at the moment when Grenville first caught sight of her, 
was looking down with a sort of contemptuous self-possession, 
and amusing herself with examining her own beautiful hands. 
A moment later, and for a moment only, ho saw her glance up 
at the shapeless face close to her, as if doubting and wonder- 
ing whether a thing like that could be really made of the 
same flesh and blood as herself. Rapid as the glance was, 
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Grenville felt that he understood it. The second after the 
girl's eyes met his own. As they did so, they seemed to 
expand softly, a certain light flashed up out of their depths, 
and there was the slightest undulation imaginable in the lines 
of her scarlet lips. Then all was over ; she coolly turned 
away from him, and with a condescending animation began to 
address Sir Septimus. 

No sooner had this happened than he was once more 
conscious of his own name being mentioned in tones as 

audible as before. ** And now," Lord E, was saying, 

"he's soon going to be married — that is to say, you under- 
stand, if he succeeds in his new career." Lady Ashford 
tapped him on his threadbare sleeve with her fan, doing her 
best to stop him. He took it for encoui-agement, and his 
voice became even louder. **The young lady's Lord Sol way's 
niece — Lady Evelyn Standish-r-a very nice girl, a dear 
charming girl; and if she marries with her uncle's consent 
she will have a considerable fortune. He will consent if Mr. 
Grenville succeeds — I know this for a fact : he told me so 
himself, but the matter is not yet to be spoken about." 

Lady Ashford did the only thing to be done. She stopped 
any further disclosures by tiu'ning abruptly from the speaker ; 
and she fixed her eyes with an odd look upon Grenville. 
There was svirprise in them, and amusement in them, and also 
a wondering and half-reproachf ul inquiry. 

** Mr. Grenville," she said, " this revelation is a judgment 
on you. Here is the man who never can love again. When 
we were talking just now, you were arguing under false colours." 

" No," said Grenville, gravely, ** I think not. That poem, 
or, if you like it, that prayer, of the spirit and of the pulses — 
that wild and soaring impulse which, if my memory serves me, 
takes us off our feet, and of which we were speaking when we 
spoke of love — surely this is not essential to a happy marriage ; 
perhaps it is hardly compatible with one." 

" I'll tell you, Mr. Grenville," said Lady Ashford, " what I 
should advise your doing. If you don't keep a diary, begin 
one this very night. Put down in it just what you now are 
feeling, which no doubt actually is what you have been trying 
to tell me. Do that ; and the time will come when you will 
laugh as you look back to it. Or perhaps you won't laugh — 
perhaps you will do something else." 

** Do you think," said Grenville, " that I shall only learn to 
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love, by finding out that I cannot love my wife— whom, I may 
as well tell you, I have not yet asked to marry me ? But 
come — let us drop me. As a subject, I must be quite exhausted. 
Suppose we talk about that lovely young lady opposite. I 
never saw such a pair of eyes iu my life. Who is she I " 

" She is my niece — Juanita Markliam. Her mother was a 
Viennese. She has come here to see her relations. Yes — she 
has beautiful eyes — poor girl ! She, too, Mr. Grenville, has 
all her life before her." 

" And what," said Grenville, ** is the fate you predict for 
her 1 Do you think that she, before she learns to love, must 
find out that she cannot love her husband 1 " 

** I hope not,'* said Lady Ashford with sudden sadnesi^. 
" There are many things which we excuse in ourselves, and 
which we should yet dread for our childi^en. See — ^we are 
moving. We all go out together. There is Princess Plekonitz 
looking at you over her shoulder." 

Grenville during dinner had not known that he was being 
flattered ; but when he reached the drawing-room his condition 
was like that of a man who feels the effects of wine on going 
into the fresh air. The dress, the lights, the mirrors, the 
white and gold of the walls, had now a brilliance for him which 
he had not noticed before. It seemed all to belong to his life, 
as an appropriate setting does to a stone. In another moment 
this impression became yet keener. He was rapidly surrounded 
by the more distinguished of the guests — by men with stars, 
and women glittering with tiaras. He knew them all more 
or less, and had been accustomed to certain civilities from 
them. But he felt that now they were offering him some 
wholly unfamiliar tribute. He was the centre of a circle, not 
part of its circumference ; and he learnt a truth which can be 
taught only by experience — how different these two positions, 
so near together, may be. 

From one such moment he passed on to another. The 
Princess Plekonitz had a circle round her also, of people talk- 
ing or wanting to talk to her ; but the instant his eyes met 
hers he saw it was himself she was thinking about. She 
beckoned him to her sofa with a movement of her fan and of 
her eyebrows ; and the others, as he came up to her, separated. 
A couple of young men, however, did not go far, and he soon 
understood the reason ; for sitting beside her on the sofa was 
the beautiful Miss Juanita Markham. 
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The Princess with effusion held out a wrinkled hand to him. 
She expressed a vivacious pleasure at thus unexpectedly seeing 
him ; she recalled the old times when he had stayed at her 
house in England ; and complimented him on his prospects in 
a way that would have sounded fulsome if the strong foreign 
accent, which she had acquired in living abroad, had not suflSced 
to confer a peculiar privilege on her English. All the time, 
however, though he listened and responded cordially, he could 
not prevent a certain part of his consciousness being occupied 
with Miss Markham, and the fate of her two admirers. These 
last he had taken in at a glance. They were indeed attached 
to the Embassy, and he more or less knew both of them. They 
were well-bred young men, with the quietest manners imagin- 
able ; and if ordinary expensive dissipation means knowledge 
of" life, they were probably right in flattering themselves that 
they were complete men of the world : but the girl's manner 
to them — a manner even quieter than their own — reduced 
each of them — Grenville could plainly see this — one after the 
other, in his own estimation, to a boy. Their first observations 
had been made with a smiling confidence. She had smiled 
also, and replied with complete civility ; but joined to that 
civility was a yet more complete indifference, which seemed to 
produce, as it were, some chemical change in their characters. 
They blushed ; they repeated their words ; their laughs became 
doubtful and apologetic ; and they presently found that nothing 
was left for them but to retreat, with an air that betrayed 
discomfiture, whilst it aimed heroically at indifference. 

" Listen," the Princess was by this time saying to Grenville : 
" the thing is quite simple ; I will tell you all the particulars." 

Whatever the particulars were they threatened to be long 
in telling ; and Grenville, who had been standing hitherto, 
unconsciously scanned the sofa, as if to see whether there was 
room for him to be seated. Miss Markham, with extraordinary 
quickness, caught the meaning of his look and, raising her 
eyes to his with a full unflinching softness, moved so as to 
make a place for him between the Princess and herself. 

** Thank you," he said, as he sat down ; ** I hope I am not 
crushing your dress." 

" You are not," she replied, with a smile on her lips, which 
were half parted. ** But I think you have done one thing. 
Do you see what it is 1 You have hurt a feather of my fan." 
4-nd, as if to explain the injury thus complained of, with a 
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movement that might have seemed accidental, she drew the 
feather across his hand. 

" Allow me to look at it/' he said, with a slight accent of 
ceremony. " I trust I have done no harm." And he offered, 
as he spoke, to take the fan from her to examine it. But 
she, giving the feather a little semi-petulant pull, said, " No, 
after all 1 think it has not been broken. And showing him 
for a moment the faint remains of a smile, she folded her fan 
before her and gave her attention to the carpet. 

This little episode over, and it did but occupy a minute, 
Grenville turned to the Princess, and seemed at once to forget 
it, in the interest of the subject which he was soon busy dis- 
cussing .with her. It was a subject, as any one might have 
seen, who caught any fragment of the conversation, involving 
the settlement of many pi-actical details ; and any one might 
have seen also that a conclusion was at last arrived at about 
it which was highly satisfactory to both the parties interested, 
and had given to Grenville, indeed, a look of greater excite- 
ment than his face had shown before during any part of the 
evening. 

At this juncture the Ambassador approached the sofa, and 
speaking with a grace that made a refusal impossible, asked 
Miss Marklmm if she would sing. Lady Ashford indeed 
into!p()sed» saying, **She has brought no music." But Miss 
Markhani, simple in her absolute self-j)ossession, admitted that 
she could sing by heart ; and rising, with a well-bred smile, 
was forthwith seated at the piano. She was soon surrounded; 
and (h'onvillo, to his own surprise, found himself standing 
nearest to her. Her eyes had invited him to attend her, and 
lie had t)lH»yed the summons, not because he wished to do so, 
but bocauso he could not, without rudeness, do otherwise. She 
raised her eyes to his — eyes dark and velvety, like a heartsease 
— as lio saw now ; and drawing off her long gloves, gave them 
to him without a word. She sang. Her voice was low, but 
startling from the emotion that seemed to vibrate in it. Her 
audience listoued breathless, but from surprise quite as much 
as from admiration ; and (grenville heard the voice of the 
Prin(H"»ss mutter, ** Nc) young girl should be able to sing like 
that.'* Sir Septimus Wilkinson, however, was ftir from sharing 
such an opinion. His eyes shone, and his forehead was moist 
with admiration. He dapped his hands, and vociferously 
asked for more ; an^ 'Nragh more polished, 
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were equally sincere in their applause. Miss Markham, how> 
ever, could refuse a request as simply and gravely as she oould 
comply with one; and saying that she had just heard her 
aunt's carriage announced, mov^ towards Lady Ashford. who 
evidently wished to go. And now the entertainment yielded 
its last incident to Grenvilla As Ladv Ashford was in the 

« 

act of saying " good-bye " to him. Miss Markham turned 
towards bim also, as if to include herself in a common prcoess 
of leave-taking ; and then, with a look in her eyes of inten- 
tional hesitation, she held out her hand to him, and took his in 
a lingering clasp. 

As soon as she was gone, he turned to the Princess. " You 
told me," he said, " that I had new prospects before me. The 
prospect which you held out to me, and which I never dreamt 
of till to-night, is the newest and most fascinating of alL" 



CHAPTER IV. 



Grenville, that night in his bed, found hinLselt pieasurabiy 
restless, as he had hardly found himself since his first London 
season, when he had walked home from balls through the 
dewy stillness of Piccadilly, with music and palm-trees in his 
memory, some girl's voice in his heart, and the cool dim 
primrose of the summer morning in his eyes. He made many 
efforts to sleep, but just as each seemed succeeding, some fresh 
thought would touch him, which allured him back into wake- 
fulness ; so that at last he got up, and, partially redressing 
himself, he prepared to act on the only one of these thoughts 
which was at the present moment capable of being acted on. 

" I will do," he said to himself, " what Lady Ashford sug- 
gested; I will begin a diary. I will describe my present 
situation and prospects, social as well as mental. Some day or 
other the reading it may keep me awake. At any rate, writing 
it will now help me to sleep." 

He found a note-book in his dressing-bag sufficiently suit- 
able for his purpose ; the earlier pages indeed being full of old 
memoranda, but the greater part being blank ; and without a 
moment's hesitation, began his first sentence thus — 
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"The day after to-morrow, I am going to do something so 
strange to me, so unexpected, and so interesting, something 
suggested to me for the first time this evening — " He paused, 
scratched this out, and presently made a new beginning. 

" Lady Ashford," he wrote, " told me, as to one point, the 
truth about myself. I am, as she said, ambitious, and always 
was so. But I am better than merely ambitious, for I will 
be just to myself. I always longed to receive the external 
insignia of success — fame, influence, place, personal deference ; 
but I have longed to deserve these quite as much as to receive 
them. Had I deserved them without receiving them, I should 
perhaps have despised life. Had I received them without 
deserving them, I should certainly have despised myself. And 
yet why ] Why to me should self-respect be a thing so sacred 1 
What meaning can I attach to it 1 Could I only give this 
question a logical answer, I should have what, as I told my 
friend the doctor in the tniin, I have not, and what he has 
no more than I ; I should have a creed which I could express 
and live by — a religion made visible by reason, or, in orthodox 
language, by the Logos. 

** But I am not writing theology. Let me get back to my- 
self. To put a plain thing in a plain way, I have always, so 
long as I can remember anything, had in my blood — I don't 
know how else to describe it — a sense that I was a person 
who, for some reason, ought to be a personage. This seemed 
to me to be simply in the fitness of things. It is a fitness, 
however, that I have been always missing. A certain 
reputation I have achieved, no doubt. My early volume of 
poems — my only volume — gave me some fashionable celebrity. 
I devoted myself to science and philosophy ; and great thinkers 
and discoverers considered me worth talking to. But my 
reputation has never been more than this — the imputing to 
me the capacity of success I have never realized. Let me be 
quite frank. I have missed my opportunities ; I have not 
made myself distinguished : and not to be distinguished, for a 
man like me, is a humiliation. It is to have fallen from an estate 
to which my hopes instinctively had raised me, and my right to 
which, from a boy, I had never doubted. But gradually I 
was ceasing to be conscious that this humiliation was mine. 

" In one's prime, such a condition may be bearable, and its 
real character disguised, when social life still possesses its 
piquancy. But in maturer age — above all in old age — how 
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wretched and unknown would be the creeping fate in store for 
me 1 Even now I have felt its paralyzing cold approach. For 
even now, what am 1 1 — or at all events, what was I yester- 
day 1 My early fame as a poet is already nearly evaporated, 
like stale scent on a pocket-handkerchief. I represent a 
family whose importance has long passed, and at last is as 
good as ruined. What reaches my own pockets from my 
mortgaged property is a thousand a year, barely ; and a third 
of this I give to a poor, helpless relation — an aunt who was 
kind to me in my childhood, and who has lost most of her own 
small fortune by investing it without advice. My house — 
what good does its stately beauty do me? or the fact that 
Americans drive miles to stare at it? It is let to a brewer, 
and I live in a London lodging. How often have I shuddered 
at certain old men of fashion, with no home except a London 
lodging, and their clubs, and with no life except dining, 
shooting, and visiting with a dwindling generation of friends ! 
And I have seen in their old age a flattered foreshadowing of 
my own. 

** There I that part of my diary is done ; and I have not 
winced in writing it ; for true as it was till lately, it is true 
no longer. Now all is changed. Sometimes I hardly know 
myself. I feel as if a fog had lifted ; or as if, after walking 
for years on sand, I had suddenly gained firm ground. But 
never till to-night did I realize this fully. I am in a fair way 
now to making myself genuinely distinguished ; I shall also, 
for a time at all events, receive a considerable income — what 
a strange thing to me ! — and whatever advantages I thus gain, 
I may hope to consolidate by a marriage, which will not only 
bring me further fortune, but a home and affection also. 

" All these blessings, so long as they were never in my 
reach, I had learnt to despise as a philosopher. I now look 
forward to them with the healthy eagerness of a child ; and a 
hundred interests in life, which were lately like dead flowers, 
hold up their stalks and heads again. 

" Let me put down the story of this marriage prospect of 
mine, and see exactly what it comes to. 

" I knew Lady Evelyn Standi sh quite well when she was a 
child. A year ago I met her again, as a grown-up young lady. 
I met her often, but I did not give much thought to her, till 
I gradually became conscious that whenever I spoke in her 
presence, she listened to me, and that she constantly followed 
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me with her frank. g1lileIe:^i^ eje& Hers L> the kind of charm 
that one onlv sees if one looks for it ; bnt the moment I saw 
it, it was a charm that drew me towards h^r, because — and in 
this I do not think I deceive mvseif — for some reason or other 
she was hen^elf drawn towards me. The idea of a marriage 
with her soon shaped itself in mv mind ; but it was an idea 
which at that time I pat aside as impossible. I knew that if 
she married with the approbation of an uncle, who is her 
guardian, she would in all pnobabiiitr have a considerable 
fortune ; but neither to her nor to him would I present myself 
as a penniless fortune-hunter. Then my chance came ; then 
my prospects changed ; and without delay, though not with- 
out diffidence, I approached her guardian, and explained my- 
self completely to him. He received me with a kindness that 
was beyond all my expectations ; and if I do not, within the 
next six months, disap[K>int both myself and him, he will fuUy 
sanction me in doing my best to win her. And he will do 
more. He will do what is a complete surprise to me. He 
will — that is, supposing the maiTiage happens — settle the 
property on her which marches with my own ; and he will 
make arrangements by which, within a measurable time, my 
own may be fi*eed from the greater part of its encumbrances. 
Can this be true ? Will my own home ever be my home 
again? Shall I go with my wife up the avenue to my own 
door, by whose twisted pillars and under whose old brick 
arches my mother's eyes so often welcomed and said good-bye 
to mel And the rooms and galleries, which had grown so 
faint in my memory, and in which I find that I remember 
every picture, every cabinet, and every book -case — shall I, 
with a happy wife, one day redeem themi AVe shall — we 
actually shall, if one may put any faith in probabilities. It 
all seems to me, in one way, like a di*eam ; and yet I seem 
to myself, at the same time, less as if I were dreaming, than 
as if I were awakening to reality — to the place in the world 
that I was made for. 

" Well — now I come to the point, for the sake of discussing 
which I was recommended to begin this diary ; and which, no 
doubt, is important, though not for the reason that makes 
Lady Ashford think so. I am brought to it naturally, by 
telling myself my own story. I have spoken about a wife. 
What more natural than to ask what my feelings are about 
love 1 Upon my word, my feelings about it at this moment 
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are so slight and lukewarm, that I am irritated by the mere 
idea of discussing them. 

" This sounds a strange confession to make, after just 
confessing myself intent on a happy marriage. But to any 
one who looks that fact in the face, it is not strange in the 
least. Any such judicious person will acquit me of a paradox, 
when I say that the fact of my being able to love, is the 
precise fact which makes me so fit to marry. For by love 
what do we mean 1 We mean two things — now one, now the 
other. We mean, first, a mere caprice of the sentiment or 
the senses, which comes and goes like a squall, and does often 
as much mischief. I have suffered from love of that kind, as 
most men have. I can't say I have repented of having 
yielded to it ; for such repentances are apt to be dirtier than 
siich sins ; but I have done better — I have got free from its 
infiuence. That girl this evening — her exquisite beauty I 
could see as well as most men, at once sensual and melancholy, 
like that of a lost angel ; but till this moment, when she occurs 
to me as an illustration, since I said good-night to her, she has 
never once entered my memory. It needs no witch to tell us 
that love of this kind had best be over and done with before 
one thinks of marriage. But I am not talking of that. I 
am talking of love in another sense — in the sense of poets, 
and romances, and all men and women who can understand 
them. I am talking of that despotic emotion which claims to 
extinguish, and which does extinguish, while it lasts, all other 
emotions, as the sun extinguishes a candle ; which lifts us up, 
carries us away, alters by magic the relative value we put on 
things ; and claims not to complete and crown the ordinary 
blessings of life, but to supersede them. This is what I mean 
by love, when I say that I am no longer capable of it ; and I say 
well that I am fit to marry, in virtue of being thus incapable. 
For let me look at the matter fairly. The life of a man like 
myself ought to be largely in his work ; unless it is so, it will 
be incomplete. But if you love a woman in the way I speak 
of, every interest is a rival to her ; every interest is a wrong. 
Such love creates sins, just as the Scotch Sunday does. It turns 
a career into a kind of mental adultery. For a man like myself 
then, the love that would absorb all life is not to fit to occupy 
any part of it. To love intensely is to be always saying one's 
prayers : and a man like myself must labour as well as pray. 
I am thus fortunate in being able to say this of myself — that 
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I can hardly now conceive of love as a thing that should 
practically alter the general arrangements of my life, though 
I can not only conceive hut long for an affection that shall 
complete them. 

" Yes, now I come to the real heart of the matter — the key 
to my seeming paradox. I have done with love — ^true ; but 
there is another feeling — we may call it not love but affection 
— which condescends to accommodate itself to circumstances, 
and to take its luck along with them. It does not complain, as 
love does, like an unreasonable woman in a railway-carriage, 
if, when the train is full, it cannot have a compartment to 
itself : nor does it ask that others should be crushed together, 
in order to leave it the luxury of two seats; but taking 
quietly such place as may be vacant for it, it insensibly 
humanizes and blesses its fellow-travellers, instead of trying 
to jmsh them out of the windows. Such an affection I can 
not only understand, but I long to give and to receive it. 
That I have it to give, I know. That I shall receive it, Jp 
hope. It will not transfigure life with * the light that never 
woH on sea or land ' ; but it will be the light and warmth of 
a liearth which makes the chamber of life habitable, and which 
robH even the shadows of their mystery, their coldness, and 
their glfKnii." 

In writing these last words Grenville had turned over a 
|>age, and was about to proceed, when something suddenly 
chiM'ked him. "What on earth," he exclaimed, "is herel" 
The cauHo of his exclamation was some lines scribbled in 
yiifncil. Tliey were faint and not very legible, and he moved 
the book t()wa!(lH the candle. It was only when he had done 
UiIh, that lie saw them to bo in his own handwriting, and also 
r<H;ogriizod i]umi as verses. With puzzled curiosity, he began 
making them out; and at length, after much searching, he 
re(!ovored tlui fadcid memory of wliat long ago had occasioned 
them. "Well," ho said to himself, "as they are here I will 
ink i\w.u\ in. Thc^y Khali staiul here as a witness, either for or 
againnt, a kind of Husceptibility which I am myself delighted 
to liave outgrown.*' 

'J'he verseH in (jUCJHtion were as follows — 

" VMi may live, tliouf^h long doubts chill it ; 
(!liiiritv will MiilFtT mucli ; 
Hut. for flo|n' a toiicli ran kill it, 
And it I'iwiN al u touch. 
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" Where the cinerarias glisten 
In your garden by the sea. 
At my side you once would listen. 
Till your cheek was close to me. 

** Where your caverns breathe and murmur 
With the salt sea's sound and scent. 
Day by day your hand was firmer 
On my arm : until I went 



" Whispering in imagination 
To your image on the air, 
All that love can teach to passion, 
All that both can learn from prayer. 

" Go — ^go — ^go : for now I know 
All those days of vain desire. 
In your memory melt like snow ; 
But on mine they lie like fire." 

Grenville read the verses over several times, smiling 
incredulously. He then took up his pen again. " What 
wretched words for songs/' he wrote, " can be buoyed up into 
poetry, like a ship lifted by a tide, if they are set to passionate 
music, and sung with feeling. And that which music does for 
a song written by somebody else, may, in the case of the 
writer himself, be done for it by his own emotions. These 
verses of mine, for instance — I have no doubt when I wrote 
them there was some emotion at work in me, which made 
them for me full of sound and meaning. But now the 
emotion is gone, and they seem to me like something withered. 
They have lost a body, or they have lost a soul. They are 
like the ghost of a poem, or the fossil of a poem. They are 
in fact a type of my former self, and an illustration of the 
only way in which it survives in me — that self I have 
outgrown so utterly. 

" And yet, no ; I am wrong there. Writing out one's 
thoughts in this way is like untangling a ball of string; 
things follow one another in such unexpected connection. It 
is perfectly true that, so far as any personal devotion goes, my 
days of romance are over ; but the effects on me of my past 
experience are far more than a mere ghostly memory. I see 
life with different eyes in consequence of it. All the women 
I have ever known and sought, seem in my memory to have 
become one, who lias all varieties of sympathy and allmu^jiiont 
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united in her ; and this woman, or rather this womanhood^ 
though silently withdrawing itself below the horizon of youth, 
is not lost, but colours the air of maturity with all the colours 
of a sunset. 

" l^»t me ramble on about this subject a little longer. Most 
men love, I supjwse, at one time of their lives ; but the love- 
uu'mories of most of them are like decayed, or at least like 
dried, rose-loavos. The love-memories of others are like attar 
of rosos. For these men, love in this changed form penetrates 
all their lives breathing amongst their thoughts like the 
breiith of spring in a wood, or perhaps like the breath of 
autumn, and gives a soul to everything. Tliat is the secret of 
my own feeling for nature — for such a sunset, for instance, as 
the doctor and 1 looked at : and here am I, without intending 
to do so, accounting for that feeling very much as the doctor 
did. For mo, each beautiful prospect — a purple Italian 
twilight, Jin old silvery town shining in mist on a mountain- 
sidt; — is, what without my experience it never could be; it is a 
kenpsake of some forgotten passion, and inspires life, as 
passion did, with what is really the essence of youth — a sense 
of possil)ilitii»s still waiting for fultilment. 

**Th(^ string of my thoughts still goes on untangling itself. 
J see that, without thinking about it, 1 have mentioned two 
things togetlier — an Italian twilight and an old town. There 
was more in tluit than moi^e accident, for the two things 
ri^pnvsiMited by tliom are curiously and closely connected — 
Natiu'o auil the historic past. Just as Nature suggests the 
lost ronianco of one's own life, so does the past represent 
ro!nan('i» in gi^neral. Kach charms us by producing an illusion 
whii!h will never be destroyed, because each presents us with a 
drt»am which will never again bo a reality. We see the 
pri^sent refUutted in tho i>ast, shining like a Golden Age, as we 
see the sky in water. 

*' This is no more imaginary pleasure, for me at all events, 
though it is duo to the imagination. I myself feel it to be 
riMil, dolightful, in vigi rating ; and my good spirits at this 
moint^nt are mainly (hie to the fact that I am going to have a 
frt^sh taste of it. Thus all this discourse of mine about my 
own feelings brings mo naturally to what a diary ought to be 
— a record of events. J I ore comos my story. I have been 
working so hard for the pjist eight or nine months, that I 
found myself at last growing quite unable to sleep — not 
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however for the reasons that are keeping me awake now. 
What keeps me awake now is my imagination holding a 
holiday ; what has been keeping me awake lately has been the 
refusal of my brain to take one. Schedules, statistics, calcu- 
lations, drafts of financial schemes — these are the things that 
have been haunting me at night like furies, driving sleep from 
my heavy eyelids as vigilantly as they could, and turning such 
short dreams as they could not keep away, into weary visions 
of pages of official paper, or grotesque echoes of official 
conversations. My health thus came to be such, that I have 
been ordered a six-weeks' rest, the first days of which were to 
be merely a change of work — consisting of some easy official 
business at Vienna. The remainder of the time is to be 
altogether my own. The Princess to-night asked me how I 
meant to spend it. I told her that originally I had been 
divided between two plans. One was an expedition along the 
Dalmatian coast, the other was a desultory wandering amongst 
some districts of Northern Italy. * I am,' I said, * devoted to 
old things — to old towns, old castles, old palaces, to the 
spectacle of old peasant life where it still remains unchanged, 
and old national costumes flashing in embrowned market- 
places ; and in Dalmatia or Italy I meant to have seen my fill 
of them. But as I went on I happened to learn from some 
friends of certain wonderful castles in Bohemia, and among 
the Carpathian Mountains.' 

**The Princess suddenly interrupted me, screwing up her 
eyes with a smile of benign contempt. 

"'Bohemia,' she said, 'and the Carpathian Mountains! 
Nonsense ! If you want to see castles, come and stay with me 
in mine, in Hungary; and I will help you to see as many 
others as you wish. Don't laugh like that. When I give an 
invitation, I mean it. If you cared for new things, I should 
have been afraid to ask you ; but if you really hke what is 
musty, why there's no more to be said ; and you will have m 
my old owl's nest a musty old woman into the bargain. 

" ' If you wish me to stay with you,' I said, ' tdl you even 
suggest what you call yourself, you would have to neep me tor 
the term of my natural life.' ,. 4.„ t i. 

« ' Pah 1 ' she answered, ' I don't want compliments I want 
to know if you are going to do what I ask you. I go home 
to-morrow myself; and if you will arrive «f*/^y' a we U- 
aired bed will be ready for you. and the fire m the parlour 
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lighterl. So come — decide upon coming, and stay as long as 
you can amuse yourself/ 

** The invitation was so unexpected, and I was so delighted 
with it, that I could at first hardly believe her serious. But I 
soon saw that she was. My evident pleasure pleased her; 
and without more ado we proceeded to trains and routes. 
The journey is easy enough. There is a station near the 
castle ; and going one way one can reach it in ten hours ; 
going another, one must sleep a night on the road. * The last 
way,* she said, * was by far the most interesting, as it takes 
one through a beautiful part of Styria.* 1 therefore selected 
that. I shall start the day after to-morrow ; and the day 
after that I shall arrive at this mysterious castle. 

**Yes — in three days I shall l)e in the heart of a strange 
country — and a country how strange ! — how interesting ! It 
is^ country which always has haunted my imagination, owing 
to the fragments of description which from time to time I 
have heard of it. It is a country still of over-grown feudal 
households, where the retainers loyally kiss the hands of their 
masters ; where bears and wild boars roam in forests, whose 
alleys are watched by keepers in plumed hats, and in whose 
recesses brigands hide themselves; where tribes of gipsies 
wander, and where gipsy bands play. It is a country which 
no doubt has known a political revolution, but no social 
revolution, or at the utmost only the shadow of one. Here is 
the past living still in the present. One crosses a Rubicon, 
and goes back a hundred and fifty years. Of course, to a 
certain extent, I write all this at random : the only Hungary 
that I know is the Hungary that I imagine. But I do not 
think, anyhow, I am wrong in expecting this — to inhale an 
atmosphere scented with the life of another centrfry. Will 
not that be romance, as I said just now ? Will it ]--I shall 
fully appreciate it, if it is. 

** At last — welcome 1 I feel it upon my eyelids — sleep. 
What an impartial author I must be, to go to sleep over 
my own productions— especially when the hero of them is 
myself 1 " 
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CHAPTER Y. 

When Grenville laid down his pen it was nearly one o'clock. 
At the same time, a couple of nights later, he had already 
been for some hours on his way to his unknown prospects. 
As one o'clock was striking from bells hidden in the dai kness, 
his servant Fiitz, an Austrian, who knew the country 
thoroughly, and to whom he had committed the entire 
management of his journey, had just roused him up and 
extracted him from the drowsy twilight of a railway carriage 
— extracted him into a gust of night wind vaguely scented, 
and escorted him with his rugs and bags into the refreshment- 
room of some unknown junction. 

"Our train," said Fritz, "does not go for an hour. 
Perhaps, excellency, you will allow me to order a little supi>er 
for you. " See," he said, taking a list of refreshments from a 
table, " this soup is good — you get it never in Vienna : these 
sausages are good ; and this wine — you should taste that." 

Partly by way of getting rid of the time, partly by way of 
acknowledging his servant's care for him, Grenville let liib 
supper be ordered, and sat down to wait for it. Ilalf awake 
as he was, the scene seemed like a dream to him. The air 
was hazy with gas-lit filaments of tobacco-smoke; <>dd- 
looking men with peaked caps and spectacles were U gujiitij^ 
their minutes with beer at little marble tables, wLilht liieir 
luggage, mostly in the shape of miniature can vab jy^j-lujaiitew .i>-:, 
lay at their feet like dogs, ^fuffled woixA^n with buixdW 
came and went, or drowsed wearily on r*^i vdv4?t Uiu-hoir,. 
Coffee-machines with great brass domes gl^ui*^ «*^< 4^ l^^'^K 
counter, and the walls, lined with pitch-pme, i/iiv'i* a l.ajv 
background for everything, chequered with s^vi,,'iy.ir^M.^„iM 
of unfamiliar liqueurs and drinks. The whoU. pW^ ...^ 
charged with a sense of nocturnal travelUng— <rf a U.yna.isi 
of active life strayed into regions of sleep. 

Grenville ate his supper with curiosity rather thai. a,.,^:..u, 
and then went out and smoked his cigar upon tiM. ...... ^,,u. 

Near, in a vaUey, were the street-lights of ^^ **-;;';' "'-' , 
to the right and left were the scattered »^^^J^'' --// 
masses of shadow starred with a coloured IW^J^ ^ w. . ^ , .,., 
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all :tnmij«l wtTo hills covered with pine-forests, which showed 
ill th<* film uio<>rili;;ht their cjierrated outlines against the sky. 
(!r«'iiville was ignorant of the name, and even of the locality, 
of thif .station. All the country round was steeped in the 
chaiin of nivstorv. By and l»v some fiffures issued from the 
it'fir-liiiiciit-nMini, (To>sin;; the mils to another platform 
Im ynhd ; and U'fonf Ii>ii;r« ^"ith a rumhlinp moan out of the 
n'l« iHi*, <'aiiji» a lifrlitfMl passenger train, sliding, and hissing, 
aii'l ;iin->tiii;; it>flf. A few mom»nts more, and it had 
|i: ^-ihI away lik<' a somnambulist. Gren^*ille looked at his 
\vii«li, aiiil liis s^Tvaut's voice at his ear said — 

**()iir train next. It conie-< here in five minutes. Here, 
«X(<II«'ii{y, is the station-master. He will keep a compartment, 
if lie can, for yon. I know him. His father was steward to 
the last Prince l*K'koiiitz." 

(Iivnvilhi tiirnc'l round, and acknowledged the profound 
1m)w of a functionary, whose gold hniid glittered and whose 
whi-kiTs stivcriMl with authority. A whistle pierced the 
ni^'ht ; there was another rumbling moan; and presently 
<'loM' to tlMj grouj) a procession of lighted windows, and 
shinin;^ siih's of carriages b<*aring the word "Trieste" on 
them, mov(>(l and became stationary. The station-master was 
as ^'ood as his word. With much ceremony, after a little 
talk with tlie guard, he bowed Greuville into a reserved 
Cf»inj>artment, saying to the former as he did so, ** His 

t'xcidlcncy alights at G . — Your excellency will arrive 

ihrre at half-past four in the morning." 

"Certainly," sjiid (irenville, wniling to him.self, as he 
stretched himself out on tlie cushions, "I am an exception 
to the ruh^ that no man is a hero to his valet. Fritz imagines 
nu» a minister of state alr4?ady ; and what Ls even more to the 
purpose, ho communicates his own conception of me to his 
friends." 

'i'h(» truth of this rell»M'tion was ex^wrienced even at G , 

when in tin' clilll ob^^curitv of the station a commissionaire 
fr<»ni tlie hotol, who had Imcu joined by the guard the moment 
ilu' train arrived, nppeaitMl at the door of the compartment, 
and assisted his excM'liiMicy to descend. In these days every- 
thing has to !)(» paid i'nr ; the bow of the departing guard 
indicated thai he had bpoti paid sutliciently ; and Grenville 
before long, in a lieavy rattling omnibus, was being shaken 
to pieces over the pfjving-stones of a dim angular street 
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After lasting for ten minutes, this torture came to an end ; 
his vehicle halted abruptly under a huge resonant archway, 
and he presently found himself in an atmosphere of ghostly 
quiet, passing to his room by the gallery of a frescoed hall, 
one side of which was covered with a coat-of-arms, and bore 
the date of 1620. 

** This inn, sir," said Fritz, as he opened his master's door, 
" is very old — moi-e than two hundred years." 

And so it well might be, thought Grenville, as he closed 
his eyes. Already, into the present, it seemed to his imagin- 
ation^ that the past had projected a long fantastic shadow. 

The dreams of sleep are killed by a bright morning. The 
dreams of our waking life take often a new vigour from it. 
So, next morning for Grenville, a thousand new fancies, all 
of them children of the same waking dreamland, came floating 
into his room as Fritz opened the windows, and admitted, in 
doing so, a breath of that faint unfamiliar smell which 
whispers to a stranger's nerves the news that he is in a 

strange city. As for G , it is no doubt perfectly true that 

many an Englishman might roam through every street of it 
and be struck by nothing in any of them, excepting its 
inferiority to Bayswater ; but the minds of some men, if not 
their eyes, are colour-blind. To Grenville the very names 
over the shops, the conformation of the roofs and chimneys, 
and even the shape of the long primitive carts, were things 
which touched his imagination as a breeze touches the sea, 
and made it shiver into new colours. Fritz was his guide 
for an hour or so, and did the honours of the place for him. 
By the middle of the day he was once more in the train, and 
was speeding away from roofs and streets and chimneys, and 
piercing the country, beyond whose borders was Hungary. 

And now, indeed, a duller imagination than his might have 
found excitement in the scenes which were pouring past him. 
AU the backgi'ounds of all the romances of the world seemed 
to him to be suddenly tiu*ning into realities ; or else Nature 
itself seemed to be tiu*ning unreal, and to be receiving him 
into a universe of illusions. These mountains covered with 
interminable forests, these green winding vaUeys, with tiled^^ 
hamlets gleaming in them, these deeply-rutted roads flanked 
with wayside crosses, these water-mills with the Middle Ages 
clinging to their cumbrous wheels — pictures of this kind, each 
seen for a minute or two, and vivified now and then by bright- 
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coloured rustic figures, came to Grenville all with a delightful 
magic about them — with an enchanted music like the over- 
ture to some new experience. What Englishman, even when 
trtivolling in his own country, has not at times felt something 
siniihir ] Who, catdiing sight, through the moving windows 
of the railway-carriage, of some old orieled manor-house, half 
hidilon amongst its avenues, has not seen in it the casket of 
some inaccessible novel, and imputed some breath of love to 
the slojK's wiiere the deer wander 1 And if this can be felt 
at lu>n\e in our own modernized England, how would the 
fiH'ling not be quickened in Styria — a land where the 
following vision presently startled Grenville ? — an isolated 
ixH'k, some thousitnd feet in height, scarred with precipices 
and fleds»ed with enormous pines, amongst which gleamed an 
ascending line of towers, whilst crowning the summit was a 
castle spiked with pinnacles. Within view of this spectacle 
was a little wayside station at which the train stopped; so 
Gi*envillo was able to assm*e himself that what he looked at 
really existed. The whole structure seemed perfect. Glass 
gleamed in the windows. The train moved on and his eyes 
became more exj)ectant. By and by, nearer the line, a 
hunting-lodge j>eeped out of the forest, with a great black 
coronet daubed on its white plaster; then, far off, like a 
ship's mast on the horizon, one or two towers rose above a sea 
of pino-trcos ; then came a station, ha^'ing a red-roofed town 
near, with gray fort ilieat ions, masked by a line of lindens; 
and then another village and wild forest. 

Gradually, however, the aspect of things changed. The 
mountains died away into long, low-lying slopes ; and at last 
the train was moving in a sea-like expanse of plain, edged at 
the remotest sky-line by low faint hills, cobalt-coloured. At 
first this transition tended to disappoint Grenville. Huge 
parallelograms of ploughland, alternating with waste and 
pasture, chilled his fancy with homely reminiscences of Lin- 
colnshire ; but by and by his eyes came to be conscious of 
various strange details, which once more enchanted everything. 
The names of the stations had become uncouth and alien ; the 
words on the doors of the waiting-rooms and the ofl&ces were 
in an un-European language, suggesting no conjecturable 
meaning. Here and there on the plain, watching his wander- 
ing charge, was some solitary shepherd, or swineherd, grasping 
his long crook, and loosely covered with a capote of Oriental 
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fashion ; whilst above the roofs of villages islanded in sprout- 
ing orchards, the towers of the churches showed themselves 
with bulging Oriental domes. Grenville now knew where he 
was. Everything spoke of Hungary. 

So the hours wore on, the prospect hardly changing itself, 
till at last the traveller, thrusting his head out of the window, 
descried in the distance a new distinguishing feature — an 
enormous poplar avenue straight as a line, crossing the whole 
landscape, and disappearing on each horizon. Watching this 
with a vague feeling of curiosity, he saw the trees grow more 
and more distinct ; soon, between them and him, a small town 
showed itself — a church, some rows of houses, and the chimney 
of an engine-house. Passing these, the train slacked its speed, 
and then stopped with a jerk at a dwarfed disconsolate station. 
Here, amongst a group of farmers and earth-stained peasants, 
was a figure whose presence distinguished this station from all 
the others — the figure of a footman, having a red cockade in his 
hat, and a long well-made overcoat, bright with immense gilt 
buttons. In a moment Fritz appeared at the carriage-door, 
and Grenville knew the journey was all but ended. 

Outside the gate were waiting a spruce-looking brougham 
and a high outlandish break, with some wild-eyed gipsies 
staring at them. Grenville was presently at home amongst 
the civilized cushions of the former ; and the horses, at the 
sound of the whip, plunged forward impetuously. One incon- 
gruous sensation at once surprised and amused him, and that 
was the rocking and jolting of the eminently well-hung 
vehicle, which told a refreshing tale of the savage character of 
the road. In a few minutes a sharp turn was taken, and then 
he saw he was in the great poplar avenue. On each side was 
a deep irregular ditch, beyond were glimpses of tiled barns 
and cottages, and ahead of him in the distance, it seemed that 
the road was blocked by some vague masses of building, on 
which something or other glittered. In due time all this 
explained itself. The brougham was approaching a long buff- 
coloured wall, built of stone elaborately dressed, and enriched 
with cyphers at intervals ; and in the middle of this was a 
florid Italian gateway, high over which was lifted a gilded 
princely coronet. Some doors were opened ; a man in a green 
livery raised a hat adorned with plumes to the carriage ; bare- 
footed women were visible, grubbing in unkept flower-beds; 
then came shadow and echo, and the horses tramped under an 
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anhwiv; :;.i^v cr^-i**! t& well-like conrt surrounded by walls 
a:: L w::..!.: ws an I dr^'sr ':p under a second archway beyond. 
Here on a step wjis s:i\r..iini: a majestic porter, with gold 'lace 
on his *xxi: Ani a i^>M-he.ide'l :!0»rptre in his hand. Through 
tilt* -ivvr l^.liiiiii him was visible a great ascending staircase, 
on wliioh wer^ >ti\tio:ie»l several liveried servants, a wizened 
liitle dwarr. who mi;:h: hive been either sixteen or sixty, and 
a stewiin.i who wouLi h.ive «i.>ne honour to any Crerman melo- 
drama, as he >ni::->l ar.«l ''^linkeii a respectful benediction on 
the soer.e. GreL^vill.^ fe.tr-:- 1 f«>r a moment that they would 
all of them be kis^irj his hand — an act which, though he 
appro vevi of it in ihe«:ry. would, he felt, be embarrassing in 
practice. As a matter of i;wt. however, they merely muttered 
something: and bowed. ar.«i souiehow or other between them 
couduoteil him up the staircase. This was not unlike the 
staiivjuie of a jvilaoe at Genoti. There was the same spacious- 
nes^i, the s^ime tine pro(X)rtions. though the stairs and balus- 
trades were of i^wii'se stoi.e. not marble, and the walls were 
rudely whitewn^ilied. But a life-size jx)rtrait of Maria Theresa 
wjis on one side, a oarvlinal simj^red superb benevolence on 
the other, and facing the landing was a wigged general 
under a canopy, turnirig a velvet shoulder to an army being 
masiJAcrod in the Kickground. Grenville found at this point 
that the dwarf alone was conducting him. He was ushered 
through two Kii-e ante-rot^^ms, whose walls were dingy with 
pictuivji. A farther dvK»r was opened. He heard a voice that 
lie n\i>gniztHl : and the Princess, full of smiles, was greeting 
him in a gixnl-iuzeil drawing-room. Here everything had an 
oildly familiar Wk — tables, carpet, and sofas. It all sug- 
gest eii England — only an England just robbeil of its comfort. 
There wi\s English comfort, however, in the sight of the tea- 
table i*eady for him ; and he and the Princess were soon 
happily seateil with nothing between them but a service of old 
Vienna china. 

** You mustn't be frighteneil," she said, " at finding me 
alone. Some time next week there will be a few people 

coming — Count C , i>erhaj\<, who was once Ambassador in 

London ; and a nice little niooe of mine with two angels of 
children. To-night, too, at dinner, I have company for you in 
the shape of the priest. He talks nothing but Hungarian, so 
I must be his interpreter. Poor man — this will make his 
conversation go farther than usual. I have taken you at your 
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wcwd, you see. You will have little here to amuse you but 
the things you told me you cared about, which, if I remember 
right, are the old, the dull, and the imaccustomed. Come," 
she exclaimed, '* there is still some light left. Open the 
window, and take a look outside.'* 

He did as she asked, and they emerged on the leaded roof 
of a portico. The scene was curious. Below was an enormous 
space, dotted with groups of servants, children, and poultry, 
which was enclosed by ranges of pillared and symmetrical out- 
buildings, and had in the middle a grass-plot, encircling a 
monumental obelisk. Directly opposite was an entrance 
guarded by two great statues ; and beyond these was the 
poplar avenue, whose slim vista reached away into the 
twilight. 

** That avenue," said the Princess, " was made by my 
husband's grandfather, to form a link between two distant 
properties. On that side it goes for more than sixty miles, 
and sixteen on the other, by which you came from the station ; 
and this castle is stuck on it like a piece of meat on a skewer. 
On the right is our town — you would call it a village ; on the 
other the park, into which your bedroom looks ; and north 
and south are our woods and plains and poplars. That great 
building is a riding-school ; its fellow that faces it is a ball- 
room ; and those two things like temples on each side of the 
entrance — coachmen and gardeners live now in them ; but 
forty years back they were the barracks of a guard of honour. 
Yes," she said, looking at him with an amused twinkle in her 
eyes, "we have only just ceased to be interesting savages. I 
hope you'll discover to-morrow that we're not quite civilized 
yet. Look," she went on, raising her glasses to her eyes. 
The gates had opened. A carriage with four rough horses 
wheeled in, and drew up at a distant door. " That," said the 
Princess, " must be our architect and our agent. They went 
this morning to a village nearly thirty miles away. Hark 1 
there's the bell, which means it is half-past six. We dine at 
seven. I will have you shown to your room. Don't dress ; 
put on merely a morning coat ; and listen — one piece of 
advice; take your hat with you, and wear it in these cold 
passages." 

The dwarf, who was found in the ante-room, and who 
seemed a kind of groom-of-the-chambers, actually had Gren- 
ville's hat ready for him ; and guiding him down the stairs to 
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a vaulted corridor on a entresol, landed him at last in a bed- 
room thiit was vaulted also, though the curves of the roof, as 
well as the walls, were incongruously covered with a gaudy 
but faded paper. Having made the toilette enjoined him, 
Grenville retraced his steps, and found the Princess and the 
priest already awaiting him in the drawing-room. The priest 
rose deferentially and, with both hands on his stomach, made 
a bend of the body towards him which obviously aimed at 
being a bow. The Princess rattled through a bilingual intro- 
duction, and then said, ** Take your hats, and lot us come in 
to dinner." They passed out through the ante-room, across 
the head of the staircase, and presently reached a large 
circular chamber, rudely frescoed, so as to look like a ruinous 
temple, with a broken dome for its roof, and fern sprouting 
out of its walls. 

Compared with an English dinner the repast was primitively 
simple. The dishes were few, and each was presented twice ; 
there was nothing on the table but a dish of pears, and 
biscuits ; and there was one wine only — a red wine of the 
country. To Grenville, fresh from the luxui'ies of Vienna 
and London, all this seemed like a happy retrogression into 
shadowland ; and the number of clumsily reverential servants 
who t^huffled round so bare a board deepened this vague im- 
pression. A mere accident deepened it yet further. The 
Princess worked industriously as interpreter between the priest 
and Grenville ; but presently Grenville, feeling that he cut 
rather a helpless figure, asked if the priest was able to talk 
Latin. The good man's face at once lighted up, and a smile 
widened the curve of his smooth overflowing cheeks. With 
his knife arrested an inch in front of his mouth, he emitted 
first a cough, and then a few halting words, which Grenville 
barely recognized through their unaccustomed pronunciation, 
but to which, however, he bravely responded by some others, 
imitating as well as he could the pronunciation of his neigh- 
bour. In the course of a few minutes the two began just to 
understand each other. As time went on they got more 
shameless and confident, and gradually casting to the winds 
all reverence for grammatical virtue, they became intelligible 
as they ceased to attempt correctness. The Princess was 
delighted. She asked in Hungarian and English w^hat they 
were saying, and by and by she was informed that they had 
got on the subject of the castle. The castle to the priest was 
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the most magnificent object in the universe ; and he evidently 
felt a kind of personal pride in recounting to a stranger all 
the wonders contained in it. Moreover as this kind of 
catalogue obviated the necessity for verbs, he continued it in 
the drawing-room tHl the early hour arrived for him and 
his cassock to bow themselves out and vanish. " TJieatrum — 
scena — proscenium — " these were some of the echoes left by 
him in his listener's ears — "a/rma cum vnultis gertirtiia — a/ntia 
antiquissima — documenta — lihri — medii cevi reliquice—mirabilia 
ravlta — permulta — adrmranda I Sylvcb — cervi — latifundia pro- 
digiosaj' 



CHAPTER VI. 

The expectations which Grenville took that night to l>ed 
with him were well fulfilled by his experience the following 
week ; nor did he, although he had no company but hiu 
hostess, feel so much as an hour of dullness or disapi>oiutmA3i>t. 
New impressions were invading him every moment, daUghUiij^ 
and exMlarating his imagination, and surprising hiiu alj tiw 
more from the way in which they answered bib exjxK5U«»tivi-^i-. 

He woke next morning, under the vault<'>d y^>^A *^ i^ 
chamber, to find his coffee at his bedside iii i-Mjui^^iU *M if^t^k 
china. When he was dressing, he hyjk^ vu' v '^^-* y'-*'*^ '^^'^v 
its giant trees, and saw how it wa* J/W-^'^^-^' ''■'^'^''* *''** "■"''''J/ 
fashion of Versailles, in long alle>'« t}>M r^'^^^^^^^ ^^'**' ..* //</ >/ 
space in the centre. He threw his wwU/^^ iff/> ^-^ * '"''^^ 
came an influx of air which had all the warr/jt>* 'A i^'^i**^**^* > ^ ^ 
all the freshness of spring ; and he stole out *^'i/ Vy//> v 
narrow winding staircase, and wandered at wiU ifc*AK/*jK'*' '»/* 
huge trunks and primroses, treading on moB», aw4 WivU^iUvy vm 
roofs and outhnes of the castle. ,., 

Every morning he did the same, moving al^>ui iD^ixr/,u,,.^^ 

human being in fairy-land. Wherever h« <;JJ"**^ ^^ ""■'^' 
thing with the stamp of the old rSgime on it. J A**^^ ""' - " ^j' 
orangery built i n the seventeenth century ; a *^^^Jf'' ' ' ' ' ' '" 
forcing-houses hardly later in date ; and a» Uj^ ^^"^ " 
newest parts or features — the great court/*^'^ ^^^ 



'^ / / / 
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to be gi-andly classical — some Coriothian pilasters stack against 
medisDval walls, and some Italian vases stuck on mediseval 
parapets — these were the work of a lady, not a Princess 
Plekonitz, whom a Prince Plekonitz had imported here from 
the court of Louis Quatorze. Grenville each morning saw 
them all, with the dew on them ; whilst on every side of him 
the innumerable buds of spring swelled and brightened into one 
growing illumination of green. 

Then, too, within-doors, a whole world unfolded its secrets — 
rooms that were dim with pictures of wars on the Turkish 
borders, of falling flags with the crescent on ihem, and savage 
tui-baned heads being severed by Hungarian sabres. He 
peeped into the ball-room of which the Princess had spoken, 
and was surprised at its deserted splendour. It was a hundred 
feet in length — a hall with a frescoed roof, which rested on 
marble columns, and had rows of chandeliers dangling from it. 
The old steward lured him up many dusty stairs, and introduced 
him to a veritable museum hidden in the topmost story. Here 
were whitewashed walls, festooned with jewelled saddle-cloths 
of crimson and green velvet — the plunder of Moslem camps. 
In one room were antique saddles, of which some had emeralds 
in their stirrups ; in another was battered armour, and great 
rusty lances ; in another matchlocks and models of old artillery ; 
and in another a pile of faded Turkish pavilions. Then, again, 
under rafters that smelt of cobwebs, were worm-eaten presses 
whoso contents exhaled a different sentiment — dies for money, 
which the princes once had the right of coining ; toys of for- 
gotten children ; rapiers with tarnished handles, rouge-pots, 
velvet masks, and fragments of broken fans — withered petals 
of the gaiety of a lost century. Nor was this alL There were 
ponderous quaint portmanteaus, which had rumbled their last 
on wheels before the French Revolution ; a chest with a service 
in it of metal plates and dishes, for the use of some prince 
when he halted at wayside inns — objects which whispered of 
coaches with blazoned panels, armed retinues, and long robber- 
haunted roads. Nor was the priest's boast a vain one when he 
spoke of old documents, and of a theatre. There was in the 
basement a series of vaulted chambers, stacked with papers 
and parchments, like trusses of brown hay, which made 
Grenville feel as if all the past were breathing at him ; and 
above the drawing-room was a high saloon full of silence, where 
a regular stage stood with all its scenery, in the same condition 
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as when actors had last trodden it, on a certain gay festival 
ninety years ago. 

He had little temptation at first to wander beyond the 
precincts, the castle and its grounds offering quite enough to 
amuse him ; but occasional glimpses which he caught of the 
outer world made a fitting frame for the things with which he 
had grown familiar. The windows of the library commanded 
the square of the little town, which the second day of his visit 
was thronged with a many-coloured fair, the whole area being 
tesselated with the costumes of peasants and gipsies. A day 
or two later he saw the same open space perambulated by a 
procession bearing tapers, crosses, and censers, and led by 
chanting priests, whose vestments twinkled in the daylight ; 
and beyond the fences of the park he gradually came to realize 
that there were plains where buffaloes fed, and wandering 
flocks of sheep — sbeep with shepherds playing on pastoral 
pipes to them. 

The Princess, who had lived so long in her adopted country 
that anything strange about it had by this time worn away, 
began to feel, when her guest described his impressions to her, 
that she saw it with fresh eyes again, and her interest in it 
was revived by his. The warmth of the nights — warm like an 
English June — would cbarm them after dinner away from the 
lighted drawing-room, and keep them outside, sitting on the 
roof of the portico, whilst the Princess poured into his ears 
accounts of the life surrounding, them — telling hi in of the 
robbers that still haunted the country, hiding themselves in 
the enormous forests ; of castles on plain and crag, and 
the ghosts and legends belonging to them ; of the shame- 
less tyrannies of some of the smaller rural magnates, of the 
almost royal isolation of the more important families, of 
their tapestried halls, their innumerable horses, their boar-hunts, 
and their wild foresters ; and sometimes she alluded to a pos- 
session of the house of Plekonitz, which she said that Grenville 
ought by and by to see — a half-ruined castle on a rock, not 
sixteen miles away, with quarters in it for a thousand troops, 
with endless subterranean galleries, with towers full of old 
portraits, hangings, and crystal goblets ; and with a guard-room 
arched like a cathedral, called " The Hall of the Cannon." And 
meanwhile, from a tavern beyond the lodge, would float with a 
dreamy wildness the music of a gipsy band ; the moon, riHing 
above the blossoming horse-chestnuts of the park, would make 
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in their branches a mist of milky lamp-light, and out of the 
thickets beyond would thrill the first notes of the nightingale. 

But at last came a day of rain ; and then Grenville betook 
himself to a region which as yet he had quite neglected — the 
library. The bulk of the books were French — books of the 
last century, and many of them were extremely curious. There 
were quaint guides to old-world watering-places ; quaint 
treatises on old-world household economy ; and others, with- 
out number, on building, containing plans and pictures of 
mansions in the Faubourg St. Germain, and of chateaux in the 
days of their glory. In addition to these he found a collection 
of tall folios, which wore full of superb engravings, illustrating, 
in the most minute way, the life of Paris and Vienna, from the 
street to the royal bedroom. 

These the Princess had never seen before, and her pleasure 
knew no bounds. She and Grenville, before they went to bed, 
would spend an hour in turning them over like children. Brilliant 
balls, banquets, and royal card-parties, fanciful out-door fetes, 
hunting scenes, and processions, all drawn from life with the 
most exact minuteness, were revealed before them on the 
splendid unwieldy pages. The gilded chariots seemed to rattle as 
they looked at them, the flowers to be sprouting in the alleys 
of the grandiose gardens, and they heard on the towering 
hedges the clink of the gardener's shears. But Grenville at 
last discovered something better even than this. It was a 
little oblong volume in tattered and dirty calf, which he 
chanced to unearth, and opened with very faint curiosity. But 
when he opened it he found it the identical thing which he had 
wished for secretly, without imagining it existed. It was a 
collection of engravings published two hundred years ago, of 
the castles of Hungary and Styria, showing them as they then 
were. The superb folios at once ceased to interest him, and 
his imagination gave itself entirely to these strange romantic 
dwellings. Some were perched on curious rocks like birds' 
nests, some hung with their turrets over little clustering 
villages, some stood in great woodlands, solitary. But all had 
the same peculiar air about them, distinct from anything known 
to Western Europe. They were all of them mansions or 
palaces incorporated with the feudal stronghold, not as if this 
last were the work of a dead antiquity, but as being obviously 
a part of the real life of the time. There were Italian gardens 
hidden behind cannon and watch-towers, Italian gateways 
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flanked by walls loopholed for musketry, and travelling 
carriages issuing out under the teeth of the raised portcullis. 

And now came the question, where were these castles situ- 
ated ? And which of them, if any, could Grenville manage to 
visit 1 The Princess understood his enthusiasm, but she could 
give him little information. She accordingly sent for the 
agent; she submitted the book to him, and catechized him 
carefully as to its contents. Of many of the castles he 
naturally knew nothing ; but a dozen or more, belonging to 
the adjacent region, he at once identified, and could say some- 
thing about them. Several of these he knew to be complete 
ruins, but three or four of them — and they happened to be 
amongst the most singular — he said were standing much as 
the pictures showed them, and he engaged to find out how 
they might best be visited. 

One excursion, indeed, was arranged at once, and that was 
to the castle of which the Princess had herself spoken. A 
light carriage and four were put at Grenville' s disposal. 
Early one morning the horses stamped under the archway, 
the porter in his gold lace and his robes superintended the 
start, and past the lodges, and beneath the glittering coronet, 
Grenville sped away into the level limitless landscape, inhaling 
the smell and freshness of the half-oriental spring. He came 
back in the evening enchanted with what he had seen. Every- 
thing — at all events so it seemed to him — had realized the 
dreams with which the Princess and the book had been filling 
him — the peasants who lifted their shaggy caps to him as he 
passed, the forests through which the road had taken him, 
where gipsy bands camped in clearings, and where wood- 
cutters on the borders of the shadow were busy over the raw 
red timber, the absence of anything like a modern middle- 
class dwelling, and above all the appearance of the villages, 
had spoken of a primitive world, lost to Western Europe — a 
world picturesque with all its old inequalities unquestioned, 
in which, if the rich had changed as little as the poor, he 
would himself have been driving in a chariot, and been wear- 
ing ruffles and a periwig. As for the village at the foot of 
the castle he was bound for, it was still surrounded by its old 
fortified walls, and one side of its square was occupied by a 
barn-like monastery ; whilst the castle above, whose ragged 
walls looked down on it, was reached by a line of ascending 
towers and guard-rooms, where the iron doors still swung in 
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the shadow ; aud Grenville had found, in its wilderness of 
half -roofless masonry, not only the bric-^-brac of which the 
Princa«JS had spoken, but a great banqueting-hall high over a 
lofty chapel ; and in it its old oak table, surrounded by carved 
chairs, sidebaards adorned with trays of dim oriental lacquer, 
and breast-plates and rusty helmets looking down on it all. 

**I should hardly have been surprised," he said that evening 
to the Princess, " if Frederick Barbarossa or King Arthur 
had been sitting at that table with their followers." 

'*Weil,'' said the Princess, ** I am glad you have enjoyed 
yourself ; and now I have got a piece of good news with which 
to welcome you. The agent has been with me to-day, and 
has aiTanged two more expeditions for you — to castles as 
large as this one, and, he says, not ruined at alL To see 
them, however, you must sleep for a couple of nights at a 
little town about thirty miles away. So as one or two people 
are coming here almost directly, you had better, perhaps, 
calm your impatience, and wait until they are gone. Re- 
member," she added, ** there are my little grand-nieces and 
their mother. For my sake you must stay and admire these. 
And then, as I told you before, there will also be Count 

C , He knows Hungary thoroughly, and he was for some 

years at Constantinople : so for every reason you ought to be 
here to meet him." 

'•Nothing," said Grenville, "could please me or suit me 
better. A parcel of letters, I find, has come to me from 
Vienna. They will want a good deal of answering, and I 
shall be glad of a few days' quiet." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Grenville's letters were indeed a formidable budget ; and 
when, during the next few days, he set himself to consider 
and answer them, he found himself troubled by misgivings 
which he certainly had not anticipated. Most of the letters 
dealt with official business, or political matters connected with 
it : and, regard being had to the character of the ministers 
who wrote them, the tone of them all, even more than the 
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matter, was flattering. Some of them especially were so 
plaiij-spoken and confidential, that Grenville's cheek, as he 
read, grew warm with a pulse of vanity, and his heart throbbed 
with the sense that he was really a rising man. But yet, as 
he sat in the window of his vaulted bed -room, writing his 
lucid answers to them, and feeling his power in doing so, he 
was aware that his mind was less in his work than formerly. 
The thought of his strange surroundings would be continually 
coming to him, like boys' thoughts of their holidays disturbing 
them at their Greek declensions, and would touch his nerves 
as a perfume might — a delightful consciousness of the castle 
with its ancient passages, of the Turkish spoils, the rouge-pots, 
the velvet masli — of the primitive villages, the forests and 
the great pastoral plains : and they seemed to whisper of a 
life on which he had turned his back. All appealed to him 
like a wild breath of romance ; and romance showed itself as 
a more attractive thing than reality. In fact he now under- 
stood, for the first time fully, the degree to which his present 
existence had touched and stirred his imagination, and how 
susceptible he still was to the power of that magical faculty. 
In itself the experience was a delightful one; but as he 
thought it over, it began to alarm and trouble him. 

**Am I," he asked himself, ''merely a dreamer after alii 
And am I tiring of practical work before I have well begun 
it? Romance, and philosophy, which is merely the romance 
of the intellect — I was useless for so many years because I 
gave myself up to these. They made me expect everything, 
and consequently do nothing. Is this one of these Sirens once 
again tempting me, calling me away from the narrow path of 
achievement, into the wide land of enchantment, the paradise 
of possibilities ? To have a strong will one must have a 
narrow imagination. Is my imagination once more making a 
foolofmel" 

Keflection, however, ended in reassuring him ; and having 
first confided to his diary the general character of his doubts, 
with a half cynical laugh he formulated his answers to them 
as follows — 

"No," he wrote, " when I come to think it over dispassion- 
ately, all the romance which this country suggests to me— all 
the futile dreaming which gives me so much pleasure, does 
not weaken my practical resolution to work, but rather 
stimulates it; and, to speak the bald and simple truth, I 
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believe the reason to be this. All work in the world, except 
religious work, amongst its motives always has ambition for 
one of them ; and if any one says this is not true in his own 
case, it merely means that his ambition is a kind of ambition 
ho is ashamed of. Now ambition is essentially an appreciation 
of ffome prize that the world can give one ; and that prize, in 
fjvery case, no matter how its true character may be hidden, 
and how much we may disguise it from ourselves, is some 
lionition Hocuring for us some exceptional social tribute, either 
(»f HubtnJHHion, welcome, or hostility. This is the crown of 
wiM-olive, wiiich oven the race for money is run for ; and the 
vtil^nroKt of ambitious men values money only for the sake of 
it. \V«'ll, H\w\\ beiujif the case, my own feeling is this — it is 
only w}u»n tlio constitution of society is openly and avowedly 
nriMim'ratic that ambition can be gentlemanly or even honest; 
and undor H\ich conditions it is enlarged, chastened and 
pnnc»blo(| by b(»ing nhared with a family or with a class. But 
on ntnbiii()\tH (K>ni(H*rat is bound to achieve his elevation by 
trinkiti^ a irado of wiying that he does not wish to be elevated. 
An'l iiipn. whon \w does achieve it, what a ridiculous elevation 
It. ip ! Tho aristoorat has a position which asserts his 
i;r»»fif nf'«B tnv him; the democrat is a social monstrosity who 
liff^ M I ways to bfi anHrrting it for himself. He is like a man 
whn, ifipfpnd of having his wealth in lands and dependants, 
Im hofiml fo vtwvy and exhibit it on his own person ; or he is 
\fUt> H friMii I'liniriMl by a mob, and every moment in danger of 
\ih\u^ iipppi by i<- : wiiilst a really noble position is not 
^l^vf»l}orl iiif.fply ; it i« ns composite and special a thing as a 
f^ffllv' ffhli|»» pli'lMip. I hit in this country, it seems, there are 
^^Mh^f■ rfi/ilff) unv ilnninnatM. This castle, were it in England, 
^A//f|/| iih t)hu\il flpi'tn tMulo and uncomfortable ; but its towers, 
HUfi Un hhu^l^, liMVo hnip no other dwellings which can rival 
^t>^iH, Ht- hhufuKh llioir numning by belonging to a different 
hin^^ nt n?rnhifi. Ami H iw juHt in the same way here that 
^f^r tiifif}^ hf Mf lM)M»»i»M»y Ptu'vivoH, not really perhaps with 
htn^-^^ ^iHhiit MiftM hi I'litjliind, b\it with nothing, so far as a 
^iituh'tf^k- h^^,'i^ hi f|Hi>4)iMn H. Owo feels it here as one does 
^f^/i fA;*,| It- nthth i Ml iPnlorpM to life a lost picturesqueness 
hh'i i/nllj»u*».»; } }lf fMitl»t>n llu* nu>unlain8 grander, the valleys 
^,nn^' |'».»o..;hJ^ iH*»l (li« WMilil it. mnktvs a place that seems 
iit:UU- woMi* M*i:<;i».i|liig IM: I hiUfih," ho added, **to think 
J^t^w mi^h)/ iii^i:i:Hmi' ^iiio^ilu would oxrlaim against this view, 
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and call it the 'quintessence of vnlgarity.' Poor excellent 
people ! Let them call it what they will. It is merely a 
question of names. Vulgarity is their name for what wounds 
their own self-love." 

If these feelings were strong when he wrote them down — 
and they were strong no matter how he laughed at them — 
they were destined the following day to be strengthened still 
further. The Princess, when Grenville met her at luncheon, 
struck him at once as not being quite herself. Her manner 
had a sort of constraint and importance in it which he had 
never before noticed. Presently she came out with the 
following piece of information — that the Count and Countess 
were coming that afternoon. **Irma Schilizzi," she added, 
" has put me off till to-morrow." Then with a voice that 
suddenly became sharp, as if she were impressing some severe 
fact on her listener, **The Count and Countess," she said, "as 
of course you know, are amongst the greatest — the very 
greatest — people in Vienna. It's a pity they were in London 
before your time, and that therefore you do not know them." 

What all this meant Grenville could not at first imagine, 
but presently he got at the bottom of it. 

" The Count and I," continued the Princess, " are very old 
friends. We always get on famously. As for her — well, her 
manners can be charming, when she likes. I must say that 
for all the Austrian great ladies ; and here of course she'll be 
civil. But " The Princess paused. 

" Yes," said Grenville. ** But what ? " 

The Princess gave a little ironical laugh. 

" You don't know Vienna," she said, '* I do. Listen to me, 
Bobby Grenville, and I'll tell you what will perhaps amuse 
you. You see what I am — the widow of the greatest magnate 
in Hungary ; and foreigner though I am, I can tell you that 
at Buda-Pesth I am as great a lady as any one. Perhaps I 
am even the greatest. But at Vienna I shouldn't be so much 
as received in society. And yet, think of this. My mother 
belonged to one of the oldest families in England ; and her 
mother was the daughter of an English duke. But my father 
and his father happened to be brewers at Liverpool — only mer- 
chant princes, and great Liberal statesmen; and at Vienna, 
E tell you without exaggeration, I should be nobody — nobody 
— nobody ! These Austrian countesses and princesses — How- 
ever, there's no use talking about it. As you didn't know 
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this one in Ix)ndon, see how she treats you, I never knew 
till this morning that there was any question of her coming ; 
but it seems she's on her way to some place, so she makes this 
house a convenience." 

Grenville saw that this subject was a sore one with her, 
though she herself had started it ; so he said abruptly, by way 
of turning the conversation — 

**And who is Irma Schilizzi, who you said is coming to- 
morrow % " 

**My niece — my niece," said the Princess, a little im- 
patiently. " I suppose 1 am stupid, and didn't tell you her 
name. There is a case in point. She lives in Vienna 
sometimes. Her husband has business there. He is one of 
a firm of engineers. He is very rich ; he has done some 
great works for the Emperor; and so his name is perfectly 
well known. Now as for getting into Viennese society, my 
niece would as soon think of trying to get to the moon. But 
to her the Countess will be not only civil but charming. She 
considers the distance between them to be so immense and 
acknowledged, that she will be almost as nice to her as she 
might be to a favourite maid. These people — I tell you 
you'll be able to see it for yourself — can be charming to those 
whom they acknowledge their eq«ials, and also to those who 
acknowledge themselves their inferiors ; but to others, their 
insolence is something which an Englishman could hardly 
believe in ; though to a vulgar fine lady in London it would 
be a fortune, if only she could imitate it. And it's all the 
more insolent because they seem to be unaware of it. Not 
that I care," added the Princess, with true feminine veracity. 
** Perhaps she'll amuse you. She's handsome, but very 
stupid." 

One of the Princess's observations slightly annoyed 
Grenville. The Countess might have a contempt for brewers 
and brewers' children ; but he saw no reason why he should 
be classed along with them. He was happy in the conscious- 
ness of possessing thirty-two unimpeachable quarterings ; and 
in his own estimation his blood was as pure as the Countess's 
own. But in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, what the 
Princess had said raised in him some misgiving as to whether 
the Countess would take him at his true value ; and his 
vanity began to annoy him with various imagined ways in 
which she might place him in a false position and humiliate him. 
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This formidable lady and her husband arrived about five 
o'clock. Entering the drawiDg-room Granville found them at 
tea ; and after all he had heard, he watched them with some 
interest. The Count, a handsome man, who looked about 
sixty-five, with his frank expression and carefully-trimmed 
beard, had all the air and manner of a high-bred fashionable 
Englishman. The Countess was a slim woman, who had 
many remains of beauty, and evidently a Parisian maid ; and 
she was prattling to the Princess with all the lightness of a 
girl, in a quick alternation of German, French, and English. 

The Count, when Grenville was introduced, greeted him 
with the greatest cordiality. For that indeed he was 
prepared ; but the greeting of the Countess was a surprise to 
him. She turned towards him with a bright twinkle of 
welcome, which seemed to gleam on him from her eyes, her 
lips, and her bracelets. 

** Mr. Grenville," she said, in the prettiest foreign accent, 
** I didn't know we were going to find you here. We were 
so sorry, the Count and I, not to have met you at Vienna. 
Dear Princess, let Mr. Grenville sit by me. Perhaps you'll 
allow him just to move the tea-table." 

Grenville experienced two conflicting emotions. He would 
hardly have been human if he had not felt somewhat flattered 
at being distinguished thus by a lady whom he had been told 
he would find so difficile. But another emotion, which he was 
far more keenly conscious of, was annoyance for the sake of 
the Princess, who he felt, in spite of her kindness, would be 
mortified for several reasons at this falsification of her 
prophecies. He honestly wished that the Countess would 
begin to be rude to him ; he did as little as possible to meet 
her friendly advances; and he carefully kept from looking 
towards the Princess, for fear she should think he was asking 
her to remark his conquest. By and by, however, the Countess 
suddenly said to him, ** And, Mr. Grenville, how beautiful 
they are, those poems of yours ! Your Ambassador lent them 
to me. I think there is real pa^^sion in them." Grenville' s 
eyes, in modesty, wandered away from the speaker, and they fell 
by accident full on those of the Princess. He was puzzled 
by seeing in these no signs of annoyance, but a knowing smile 
which said to him, " Isn't it as I told you ? " What she 
could mean by this he was quite unable to conjecture ; but 
the moment the Count and Countess were taken to see their 
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bedrooms, she explained it by saying to him with a little 
friendly malice, ** Don't you notice how she takes you for a 
man of letters, and patronizes you ? " 

** Well," said Grenville, with a really generous effort, 
" perhaps she does. I confess I did feel patronized." 

The Princess laughed, delighted, and rubbed her hands 
together. ** Ah," she said, "didn't I tell you so? That's 
Vienna all over." 

Grenville, though uneasily wondering whether the Princess 
might not be right, was pleased to think that the mischief, 
which he had been fearing, was got rid of ; but, as fate would 
have it, at dinner it all began again. The conversation turned 
at first on various royal marriages, and then on the general 
gossip of half the courts of Europe. Nothing in the world 
could have suited the Princess better. Of Rome and St. 
Petersburg she knew far more than the Countess, and despite 
her opinion of the Austrian haute noblesse, she had the 
Almanack de Gotha well at her fingers' ends. Then presently, 
when the Countess, who loved jewellery like a child, said to 
her, ** Oh, mon Dieu, what a beautiful brooch that is of 
yours I " she achieved a genuine triumph in being able to 
answer thus : " The Queen of England gave it me. She 
was fond of me for the sake of my grandmother." 

" Yes," said the Count to his wife, anxious to make things 
pleasant, " the Princess was always a great favourite with the 
Queen." 

" I know England so little," said the Countess, turning to 
Grenville, and dropping the subject of her hostess's royal 
friendship, as if putting down a piece of china that had been 
put into her hands unasked. " I only married my husband 
during his last year in London. I stayed one autumn, however, 
at several of your beautiful chateaux. Compared with you 
English, we poor people are barbarous." 

" On the contrary," said Grenville, " I hear your chateaux 
are splendid. Country life in Austria has always particularly 
interested me." 

The Princess, imagining that Grenville was still feeling 
patronized, was anxious now to speak up for her guest's 
dignity. 

**Mr. Grenville," she interposed, "has a beautiful chateau 
of his own." 

" Ah," said the Countess, laughing gaily, " to be sure he 
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has. We have been there ; we have seen it. We were stay- 
ing with Lord Solway, close by, and he drove us through the 
enchanting park. You don't live there? No? I was told 
it was let to some rich bourgeois. But we went in. We saw 
your old family pictures. There were rooms — galleries — full 
of them. So, Mr. Grenville, you find we know all about you ; 
and your Ambassador said at Vienna that you will be such a 
great man. You ought to be great," she went on, with an 
almost coquettish friendliness. ** I am not laughing — no. 
It is written in your eyes — I am a physiognomist." 

Grenville felt that the Princess was taking in every word ; 
but later in the evening he hoped she was out of hearing, 
when the Count, who treated him with equally marked dis- 
tinction, offered to give him this and that introduction to 
obnoxious grandees, the despisers of brewers' daughters, in 
case he should really wish to see country life in Austria. 
The Princess, however, had managed to hear everything ; but 
her nature was really far too genial and dignified to allow her 
to harbour any petty sense of annoyance ; and she only 
indulged in the solace which an angel could hardly have 
grudged her, of trying to make it appear that eveiything had 
happened as she predicted. 

" Did you notice," she said, ** they treat you as one of them- 
selves 1 You see the reason ; they happen to know your 
pedigree — I dare say better than you know it yourself. Isn't 
it just as I told you 1 Only I didn't think it would come out 
so soon. Well, the Countess is satisfied that your blood is 
blue. She never forgets that mine has malt and hops in it." 

'* My dear Princess," said Grenville, " I'm siu-e you are 
wrong there. This lady seems to me to treat you as her 
intimate friend." 

** Pooh ! " retorted the Princess, laughing, as she said good- 
night to him. " Civility with many fine ladies is merely the 
grammar of impertinence." 

The whole of these incidents, though in some ways they 
flattered Grenville, yet in others jarred on him unpleasantly. 
He was genuinely sorry for his hostess on account of the sense 
of indignity from which he knew she was suffering, and with 
which he could sympathize, as at first he had been apprehensive 
that he might have to share it himself ; but he was annoyed 
with her at the same time for having confided her grievance 
to him. It was a grievance which seemed so unsuited to this 
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remote princely castle, and the stately and old-world life 
which lie liked to think survived in it. It distui'bed his 
plejisant illusions, as a noise might disturb a dream. 

In this mood of mind the society of the Count and 
Countess gave him a pleasure, by contrast, which he could not 
help feeling, but for which he reproached himself, as if it 
savoured of treachery. They, in every way, suited the castle 
absolutely. What the castle was to the country, they were 
to life. The position which they instinctively assigned to 
themselves suggested no invidious comparison with mere 
ordinary mortals ; it seemed based on the assumption that 
there could be no comparison at all. And the result was, to 
Grenville, charming. There was a soothing calm about them, 
especially about their social judgments, which said that for 
them a social grievance would be impossible; and further, 
they showed not only perfect taste, but the kindness that 
comes to people for whom acrimony could never be a necessity. 
In the Count, too, he noticed a certain chivalrous discrimination, 
even with regard to the Princess's niece — a mere bourgeaise — 
the wife of an engineer. 

" We met her here last year," he said ; " a pretty refined 
woman." 

" Yes," said the Countess, carelessly, " her mother, I think, 
was noble." 

" You would quite get the impression," the Count continued 
to Grenville, " that she had made a mesoMiance in marrying this 
Schilizzi — a Levantine. But he's rich. In Vienna alone he 
must have made a large fortune, and the Princess told me he 
had a grand villa at Hampstead ; so perhaps by this time in 
London he's a man of fashion and a courtier." 

In these last words was a dryness that spoke volumes. 
Shortly afterwards the Countess, with a pleasant smile, 
happened to say of the Princess, " So clever, so nice, so good 
she is." 

These words spoke their volumes also. Grenville now 
detected the note of instinctive patronage, and was certainly 
glad that he was not himself its victim. The sense that he 
was not — the sense that these two fastidious aristocrats, 
whilst patronizing others, saw in himself an equal, had not 
only saved him from an anticipated mortification, but was now 
giving him, in his own eyes, a certain increased importance, 
the very nature of which he would hardly have understood at 
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home, or which at home he would certainly have thought 
ridiculous. He was indeed conscious of something ridiculous 
in it, even here ; but for reasons which will be dwelt on 
presently, he yielded to it — he could not resist it. 

Presently, however, an incident happened which, though it 
did not change his mind, made him reproach, and even despise 
himself for indulging it. Mme. Schilizzi arrived — a pretty, 
clear-eyed blonde, somewhat timid in manner, but perfectly 
well-bred ; graceful in figure, and almost too beautifully 
dressed. Grenville was by instinct always attentive to 
women, even to those who appealed to nothing beyond his 
kindness. And here was a woman to whom, under other 
circumstances, he would certainly have found it pleasant to 
pay some common attention. Indeed he did attend to her, as 
it was ; he did his duty conscientiously — seating himself by 
her when he was introduced to her, and talking to her about 
her journey. But all the while he felt the Count and 
Countess had lent their supercilious vision to him ; and his 
eyes persisted in seeing in her not a pleasing acquaintance, 
but merely the bourgeois' wife — a person beyoYid the pale of 
intimacy. Nor were matters mended when at dinner she shyly 
spoke to him about London, and he found that her ideas were 
confined to Hampstead and Bayswater; though seeing how 
conscious she was of the narrowness of her own experience, 
he was a little touched by the simplicity with which she 
acknowledged it. He knew when, that night, he reflected on 
how he had behaved to her — he knew that externally he had 
shown her no want of politeness ; but to talk to her had been 
an effort, and he despised himself for the feeling that made it so. 

And yet the feeling perversely refused to vanish ; and 
indeed next morning it inclined rather to confirm itself. The 
Princess was occupied with her matters of daily business. 
Mrs. Schilizzi had retired to the company of her children, and 
the Count and Countess invited him to come for a walk with 
them in the park. He felt as he went — their manner subtly 
made him feel — as if there were between them some un- 
mentioned social freemasonry, separating them from others 
near them ; and no public adulation could have flattered him so 
much as this silent understanding. They tried to give him 
every information he asked for ; they renewed their offers of 

various useful introductions, especially one to Count T , a 

great territorial magnate, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
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the castle he was about to visit ; and thinking over their 
chaim of manner, their kindness, and their perfect taste, and 
realizing that their pride was a dagger which they kept in a 
velvet sheath, and would never draw unless some one 
ventured to attack them, he said to himself that a pride 
which he shared with them could not after all be so very 
al>Kurd or vulgar. 

In the afternoon they departed. The Princess, when she 
had Heon the last of them, asked Grenville to join with her in 
}ier relief at being rid of the lady : and calling the children 
and her niece to her, began to laugh and talk with them, as if 
A wcjigJit had been lifted from her mind suddenly. He, 
howuvi^r, was conscious of a certain blankness. He had a 
fiM)lirtg as if his natural allies had deserted him, and had left 
him in a position more or less false amongst strangers. But 
h'lH Mpii'itH revived when the Princess, with great good-humour, 
I'liiurntul (luring dinner to the subject of his proposed 
(iXpiiditiotm, and arranged that he should start as soon as he 
fiilt iiirlincul. *• Jrma," she said, **goes in a week or so; she 
irt waiting to hoar from her doctor about a little watering- 
\i\tum biitWiion this and Buda-Pesth, to which she wishes to 
Ui.kti UtiV (^hildron. They are both delicate; neither Vienna 
Uuv Uiirt pla<?« HtiitH tliom. Had your two ways only lain in 
i\m muih diiHu'tion, you might have waited and taken charge 
ut h<a>'," 

(irtiiivlll** waH not sorry that this plan was impracticable. 
Uti liH^i lo^t hin HDHHo of happiness in the castle; and that 
nym^iun h« wroto an follows in his diary — "The whole plan of 
my tt^pttdition ban boon settled. On Thursday next I will 
^iMVi, 'J'hw (shan^o has come just when it was most wanted. 
TUti Hiit^ymu'im of my kind friend the Princess against 
V^i^MhMtia ^)(!lt»ty, and tho talk and the smart dresses of the 
yoMMg gm«» wji/ow from Hanipstoad, whose husband it seems 
>« w^tv Timyrim mMuyi a railway, wore beginning to interfere 
wiih th« r\nu'm wUU'h thiw placo had for me — to interfere with 
a \miltnti I imd half roalizod it. But all will be set to rights 
by a ffcw daytt of ittolaUon. 

**\iy th« way, i ou^ht to bo highly pleased with myself. 
l i\ml i am faiMoua, To my surprise Mrs. Schilizzi has read 
my poetry, Hho told mo ho this ovoi»ing. I was not very 
i'titii>nntiivti, I hone hUo will not embarrass me by praising me 
U) my face again/' 
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"With regard to this point he need have been under no 
uneasiness. Mrs. Schilizzi, as any one might have seen who 
watched her, was far too sensitively timid to risk a second 
repulse ; and though not showing the smallest pique at his 
treatment, she was shy in his presence, and showed some 
difficulty in talking to him. He again blamed himself for 
the perversity of his previous temper. Here he was shut up 
with two women, and he could not feel or act quite as he 
wished towards either. He hated to feel himself an unsym- 
pathizing critic of his hostess, and a supercilious critic of her 
niece, whom he gradually saw to be prettier than at first he 
thought she was. Her eyes would have pleased Greuze ; her 
dresses would have pleased Worth ; her complexion would 
have pleased anybody. But he could riot help measuring her 
by the Countess's Viennese standard; he felt her not to 
belong to the same world as himself ; and the signs of refine- 
ment and thought in her by which he was sometimes struck, 
merely surprised, and did nothing toward attracting, him. 

The very next morning for instance, when he was turning 
over some books in the library, she happened to enter without 
at first seeing him, and with obvious curiosity began to inspect 
the shelves. Grenville*s only thought was, " What on earth 
can she want here 1 " The moment she saw him she started 
and blushed crimson. 

" Tm so sorry," she said ; " I didn't mean to disturb you." 

She certainly did disturb him ; but, seeing that she turned to 
go, the whole of his good -nature was up in arms to reassure her. 

" Can I," he said kindly, " help you to look for anything 1 
There's nothing here, I'm afraid, that's very new or amusing." 

" I like old books," she faltered, " though I dare say I don't 
understand them. What I wanted to look at was the castles 
you showed the Princess." 

Grenville produced the volume, and turned over the leaves 
with her. She seemed unnecessarily grateful for his politeness, 
and was profuse in her exclamations of interest. The 
exclamations annoyed him, and he asked her, by way of 
checking them, if, connected as she was with the country, 
she had seen any of these places herself. 

" No," she said. " My mother was Hungarian ; but this 
house and Vienna are nearly all I know of Europe. I have 
never seen anything. Please don't let me disturb you." 

This annoyed him also — the constant tone of apology. He 
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i^iuained with her dutifully till they had come to the last 
picture ; and then with a feeling of relief he escaped to his 
own bedroom. 

** What a difference," he repeated, " between a woman like 
that and the Countess ! The Countess is fifty if she is a day, 
and never at her best would have been as pretty as Mrs. 
Schilizzi But how much more important in point of merely 
womanly attractiveness is perfection of bearing than beauty 
of face or form ! The Countess has the power of beauty ; the 
other has merely the fact of it. The great quality which 
high-breeding gives to a woman is self-confidence without self- 
consciousness ; for it is a confidence based not on the amount 
she has seen of life, but on the position from which she sees 
it : and a girl may have it just as much as a woman. Take 
for instance Lady Evelyn Standish. She is as innocent of any 
doubt as to the position from which she sees life, as she is 
innocent of any knowledge of evil. There is therefore a self- 
possession underlying even her shyness ; for she is never 
afraid of being natural. The essence of high-breeding is to be 
perfectly natural under the most artificial circumstances." 

As he was piecing these thoughts together, he looked out 
on the park, and there he saw the woman whom he had thus 
been obliquely criticizing. She was with her children under 
the flickering boughs of the horse-chestnut trees. Her dress 
was creamy brown, with a hat trimmed to match it; their 
little frocks were red, making them look like anemones. She 
was dancing to amuse them, with some graceful subdued 
movement. The sunlight fell on them all through the young 
expanding leaves ; and the group of figures arrested him by 
its mere charm as a picture. Then its meaning came to his 
heart and touched him. Feeling seemed to be glancing there 
under the green shadow. " There," he said to himself, as he 
stood watching it, " there, I admit, is a perfect piece of nature. 
Could that woman be as natural with the world as she is with 
her children, no doubt I should think her charming. Even as 
it is," he continued, mentally, "she is quite pretty enough to 
suggest one satisfactory thought to me : and that is the 
thought of how completely the time is past when a woman's 
prettiness could ever really disturb me." 

Tnming from the window, he took out of a small writing- 
case the photograph of a young girl, with a well-poised head, 
and eyes that looked with a sort of composed eagerness. " I, 
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members, indeed, of f*nVg az»d i3Lp:x*!r2?^i -v.— -~* *s. i»f iti 
perhaps cherished ii miii a accDeirrAa kfijctfir rv:ci?*K>:«3>c>ctS!i 
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simplj because fort^me had jeri iiE: **: Jfi^Lrr ^iife to ^-l^erds^-. 
Ar.d as a bov the ferJir,z '^iiiii iizi.. r>-? i-r'-zru. had r»e%Ki 
absardly diiiproponicDate. iLoacfe ih^z, n Lfci ti^rii a f ocjsa of 
poetry, quite as much as c^ fride : r^jn ir. see^r.^ n>c*e of ibe 
world he had quiecly leamt its lessoiL His i:L<dr<^:ve scviU 
fastidiousness remained with hi^r., t>m be ijex'er ot-iraded it ; 
common sens^e and a kind hexn iog-rd:ter lempexvd it with 
happj inconsistencies : wbil>i siili b^-lieving himself, in the 
world of fashionable rlutocracT, to be better than manv of 
those who now had that world at their feet, be moderated his 
expectations and accepted his position philosophically ; and 
withoot relinquishing his belief, learnt more or less to for^t 
it. Bat. now, jast as his worldly prospects were brighteninsr, 
accident had thrown him into a societv where mere lini\^4^> 
was sliill of value, and where all the prejudices which had 
been dear to him as a dreaming boy were openly avowcnl aiul 
acted on by wide-awake men and women. And by aociiiont 
also, without any title to explain this, the purity and nobility 
of his own lineage had been recognized ; and he, whom tho 
wives of speculators and peers of yesterday often forgot to 
bid to their gorgeous ball-rooms, here met with a woloomo of 
which those exclusive ladies would have had as likely a chanoo 
as Dives had of heaven. It is easy to laugh at him for what 
he felt ; but this experience stimulated him like some olixir, 
and he wrote in his diary — " Lady Ashford was a wise womai). 
Her phrase was perfectly accurate. It seciua to mo as if my 
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life were beginning to rise on wings." He wrote this under 
the impulse of something beyond mere gratified vanity. He 
felt his ambition becoming stronger and more virile ; his boy's 
confidence came back to him that some great position was his 
right ; he felt that he would dignify it as well as be dignified 
by it. He thought of the Almanack de Gotha, and the families, 
not royal, which were included in it. Visions filled his mind 
of his own hereditary home ; and it seemed to him that but 
two things were wanting — the fame he was going to win, and 
the future which his grandfather had lost — to place him on an 
equality with the proudest subjects of Europe. This may have 
been foolish dreaming, but it was not dreaming that was idle. 
It braced his practical resolution, and fevered him with 
a sanguine worldliness. 

But though this mental condition had the results mentioned, 
making him annoyed with his hostess, and mentally supercili- 
ous as to her niece, it never made him forget that his duty was 
to please them. All that it took from him was his spontaneous 
wish to do so. He was constrained in their presence ; his 
conversation was forced ; and though he did not avoid their 
company, he did not seek it. But his sense of what he owed 
them was so strong, that he did what he could to pay his debt 
to them indirectly, and this in a way which had all the grace 
of being natural. He constantly devoted himself to the 
children. He took them for walks ; he told them stories ; he 
played with them. Both the Princess and Mrs. Schilizzi were 
delighted ; they were even touched : and he more than made 
up, in their eyes, for any want of attention to themselves. 
Chie of the children indeed, called Irma, after her mother, had 
an attraction for him of a very peculiar kind. Happy and 
laughing as she was, when playing with a talking doll, or with 
a long dachs-hound who haunted the courtyard, her expression 
had in repose a ciu-ious suggestion of sadness, as if the regrets 
and sorrows of her far-ofE womanhood made in her child's face 
a prophetic and wistful mirage. The thought of this child 
was constantly coming back to him j and one afternoon in one 
of his lonely rambles he caught himself saying aloud the 
following few words, which, as they touched his ears, startled 
him by an unintended sound in them like verse — 

** Irma, I see the stainless cheek 
Where life shall write a stain." 
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at first excited hiTn. tirfir^ --'^ !a.'~r:^i i:z:> H!.? f-^vLr^ 
seemed assured ; dc-tis iVm r: ;»?j.=*Hi -.: iz-i^i.t — lz.-: 
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again confronted Lin witL iZ tl-rir I'.i iziTtir:^^:-. i:.i ::.T_r 
old poignant import. Hiv!z^ f-r.: i* lir*: :l.i': : r i_:_ Ur 
had something solid ar.i s^'i^Zjii^, i-r t^ivi^l': :: r-i-.-rr ii- 
sobrietv in this fit of un^.-r.-.-ei ir.t.: i: :-ir: : n. it --L.lj: _:-_-^li 
that life and its hesr. prizes "sr^r*^ l:ll:-s- : ir.: :l-r 1:1I:-3-:it-5 
he imputed to them gare :h^iz. i Tiz^ :f :^-- : Hr ?-r*i^:L.-ri :: 
be saying of the world, zl-.z ""s ^•-* - 'li:,::. '"■ — ~ "^n ' : 
but " my own, and therefore a io:r z'rr' z. rir : : :1 i iz ri 
to take this view, as a ttat:. s^cit^It r::l iii:: if :ri -..: le-- >> 
riches ; or as a man protectel by a ^arii»E^t itih !:•: k : i-^vi. i:.::- 
gulfs under hioL 

In this condition, his cfjzr.lr.z 5.:'.::arT ei:ir>: :: i^e^iTiine 
every hour more and more pleasTir^'cle 'o ZkZ^'i.iy^r.^. F;r a 
few days he was oblige^i to p«:^Ti':n-r ::. in •:: i-rr :?..:.-. c-rf re 
he started some letters he was f-.T^r.iz-z ^r.zz.': r-ivioh him : \ iz 
as soon as these arrived, he a: irioe inaie Lis i:rir-jeir:r!i:s. 
The evening befcM^ bis departure :: iLd Lin ii- sucL exoell-riit 
spirits that the Princess thcught slie Lid i^ever kro'^n Lira 
so agreeable, nor had Mrs. Schilizzi ever felt so much at ease 
with him. 

When he was alone in bis bedroom, be connded bis bappiness 
to his diary. ** In my pros'-ects,*' be wrote, *• I have only one 
thing to complain of ; acd everything has some di*:\wb;iok. 

Count T , to whom an introduction bas been given mt\ 

and with whom I might have stayed, is away. I shall bavo 
therefore to put up in a village or small town called liobton- 
bourg. I gather tbat there is a mii.eral spring in tbe pbuv, 
frequented by a few local invalids; so tbe inn to wbioh I 
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must go, and which my servant knows, will be something 
more than a tavern. It calls itself the Hotel Imperial, which 
sounds sufficiently grand ; but I know what these obscure 
hotels are, and no doubt it will be most uncomfortable. It is 
also nine miles from the nearest railway station ; so I shall 
have to jolt to it in some battered vehicle of the country.*' 

Then he closed his book ; and his mind, with an odd rapidity, 
strayed away to the face of the child Irma. The impression it 
had produced on him renewed itself and sank deeper into his 
consciousness, associating itself with many other thoughts — 
thoughts which filled his mind like the scents of a gjirden at 
night. Some of them began to clothe theiuselves in fragments 
of rhythmical expression. He opened the window, and looked 
out on the moonlit park. Its mounds of shadow were hushed 
in the warm darkness, and the scents of an actual garden 
rose from the flower-beds below. With greater and greater 
rapidity his thoughts marshalled themselves into rhythm, and 
the rhymes sounded like sheep-bells, which the thoughts made 
natui*ally by their movement. He returned to his writing- 
table, and before he betook himself to his bed, some sheets of 
paper were covered with the following lines — 

Oh, dainty figure, floating hair, 
Oh, small face, turn and let me see ! 
Turn, Irma, turn ! A child like you 
Has always charm for me. 

Oh, sad as death, and soft as love. 
What's this that I in you behold ? 
All life seems gazing from the eyes — 
The eyes of eight years old. 

All life ! Why, child, what's life to you ? 
Your dog, your doll — ^a toy, a pet — 
These are its joys : — and for its griefs. 
They match its joys. And yet — 

Between your eyelids swims the look 
That says " my faith in prayer is o'er." 
Your mouth seems quivering to the lost 
" Ki/5s me that kiss once more ! " 

Is this a fancy, do you think ? 
Merely an idle fancy ? Nay, 
Your face but says before its time 
What soon your heart will say. 
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CHAPTER vrn. 

Though Grenville's imainnaiive mcnxi had by no moau;^ i>o\t 
day deserted him, it had lost for the time, at all ovouts» jvU 
admixtare of sadness. »So far as the niilwav wiv<; ivuivrwtH^* 
his journey was not foi-midable. The station at which ho \v«in 
to alight was but forty miles away ; and the train, Ivin^ i\\\ 
Hungarian express, took but three hours in roaoluuj* \U *rho 
weather was now as hot as an English midsummor. l'Mt»NVoi»« 
dotted the plains like sparks dropped from a riX'ktM, m\\\ IImmo 

u 
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was a sigh, a stir, and a life in the sunlit air as if the lips of 
the present were expecting those of the future. The groups 
of peasants and farmers at the intermediate stations seemed to 
Grenville like happy scenes out of an opera ; and some of the 
simple vehicles which he saw waiting outside did not augur ill 
for his coming nine miles' drive. At his own station, however, 
a great siu*prise awaited him. When Fritz escorted him out 
through the small booking-office, instead of having to look for 
some varnished cart on springs, he saw before him not only 
two smart omnibuses, with the name of Lichtenbourg blazoned 
in gold letters on them, but a collection of landaus far better 
appointed than most that are to be had on hire at places like 
Nice or Brighton. A moment later his servant had engaged 
one of them, and he was presently driving off with a rapid 
but easy motion. 

These little touches of modern fashionable civilization gave 
to his dreamy mood a flavour of mundane piquancy, increasing 
hj contrast the charm of the country he now was entering. 
It was totally different from that which surrounded the castle 
of the Princess. First came a mile or so of rich emerald 
meadows, dotted with quiet cattle ; and an old quadrangular 
manor-house, with a tower at each corner, was standing and 
drowsing knee-deep in the grass. Grenville saw over a hedge 
its quaint gardens and greenhouses. Then came a line of hills 
covered with pine and beech ; and the road was presently deep 
in a sylvan valley. The scenery now grew by turns wilder 
and still more smiling. Wooded gorges alternated with 
pasture and peeping villages, and village greens each of which 
had its crucifix, with prie-dieus and seats before it, for open-air 
devotion. Crucifixes were also curiously frequent along the 
roads ; and nailed to trees from which they could watch the 
travellers, pictures of saints looked through the leaves like 
birds. By and by came a region of blossoming orchards ; then 
a gorge with a torrent brawling at the bottom ; and up in the 
sky, rising above the foliage, a high-roofed castle, whose tower 
had a copper dome like a soap-bubble. " That is Count 

T 's," said Fritz from his seat by the coachman ; and 

Grenville knew he was nearing his destination. He passed a 
watermill ; then came a cottage with an arbour ; and on the 
cottage was painted the words " Wilhelms-Quelle." Similar 
cottages, with the names of other springs on them, succeeded 
each other at intervals of about a furlong ; and judging of his 
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— a little flimsy sheet with not more than fifty names in it. 
Lamps were sparkling in the kiosque ; dainty tables were laid ; 
Grenville*8 dinner was really of the most delicate kind ; but 
besides his own, only two tables were occupied ; in the garden 
below was only a loitering group or two ; and such voices, and 
the movement of such feet as there were, were oddly audible 
in the prevalent dream-like silence. 

After dinner he rambled through the little town, with its 
hilly roadways dim under their mysterious foliage. The 
fantastic villas gleamed. There was gilding on the gates of 
some of them — coronets and twisted cyphers. The whole place 
was kept with a faultless and fastidious neatness, which was 
doubly piquant from a strange suggestion of primitiveness. 
There was no gas, but the dipt horse-chestnut alleys were lit 
with lamps that shone like midsummer glow-worms. There 
were seats in green recesses, and wandering paths amongst 
verdure. Everything — even the gravel raked so carefully — 
the gravel stirred now by hardly a foot but Grenville*s — teemed 
with suggestions of unknown dainty life. The air flowed 
warm under the leaves like a human sigh, carrying with it 
breaths of jasmine. It seemed to be waiting for something 
that would soon come to it — for floating sounds of bands, for 
whispers, for women's dresses. It seemed to be waiting for 
life, like a woman waiting for love. It seemed to be saying, 
" Here is my heart — fill it ! " 

This subtle impression sunk deep into Grenville*s mind, and 
when he awoke next morning, it was there like a bunch of 
violets. He was to start early on one of his expeditions, and 
by half-past eight Fritz had a carriage ready for him. Away 
he drove into the fresh youth of the day, past open Venetian 
shutters, and bedding hung over window-sills. His road for 
some way was that he had traversed yesterday. The apple- 
blossoms and the gorges again met his eyes. But in his heart 
and his nerves there was now a new restlessness. All life 
seemed to be imploring for something ; and Ins own life added 
its vague but passionate petition. Filmy memories of love- 
afPairs long past began to come down to him in the resinous 
breaths of the forest, where the dew was still on the leaves of 
the wild strawberries ; and with them fugitive senses of some 
yet uncaptured happiness. Even a peasant kneeling at the 
shrine of a wayside saint thrilled his nerves with some 
undefined expectancy. 
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It was a day of dreams. The castle — the object of his 
expedition — ^was something beyond his wildest hopes. Like 
the one he had seen already, it covered an isolated rock ; only 
large as that one was, this was three times its size, and was 
almost ghastly in the completeness of its preservation, like a 
corpse that is undecayed. The gate-towers, the guard-rooms, 
the batteries, the long battlemented walls, the fields and 
gardens enclosed in their vast cincture, the quaint pavilions 
looking like miniature forts, and lastly the dwelling itself, 
hugging the edge of a precipice, and reached by three draw- 
bridges — a pile with a hundred windows, crooked arcaded 
courts, rooms stacked with armour, halls with painted ceil- 
ings, where tattered tapestry still hung, and worm-eaten dim 
chairs still glimmered with gilding — all this, though deserted 
excepting for one custodian, had hardly a stone or a tile on a 
roof missing. This overpowering shell of the past, with its 
strange enchanted silence, struck a note in his heart like 
musical strings vibrating — a wail after that elusive world 
in which alone the heart can be satisfied. It seemed, to 
Grenville, to be echoing with what was gone, just as Lichten- 
bourg with its lamps seemed to be waiting for what was 
coming. 

Of these two impressions, the last became even more vivid 
that evening. He found when he dined that there were 
several parties in the restaurant ; and afterwards the band in 
the kiosque gave its first performance for the season. There 
were some listeners under the trees, and a faint whisper of 
feet ; and now and then through the shadow moved the gleam 
of some rustling toilette. Early next morning he found his 
way to the springs — very different from the antiquated cot- 
tages by the road. They were near together, all of them in a 
winding garden, which filled with its walks and graFS the 
bottom of a wooded valley. Again the band was playing : 
some visitors were drinking the waters. Gay parasols made 
bright patches of colour ; and, here and there, brilliant from 
banks of leafage, there shone forth masses of blossoming lilac. 
Grenville wandered about scanning the people curiously. He 
was interested to notice in certain of them an air of suppressed 
fashion : and although presumably they had come most of 
them for their health, yet they and the scene together were 
somehow suggestive of dissipation. He had intended that day 
to have gone on his second expedition ; but the life about him 
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stirred his fancy so pleasantly, that he determined instead to 
remain quiet and observe it. 

But in an hour the gardens were empty ; the town looked 
lifeless, as if all its inhabitants were hibernating ; and he 
presently fell a prey to a blank reaction. The silence and 
solitude gradually lay like a weight on him. He regretted 
that he had not got his expedition over ; and he longed to bo 
back with the Princess, hearing her crisp voice again. 

Nor were his spirits raised when he learnt towards the 
evening that this waste of one day had necessitated the waste 
of another. The castle he was to see was inhabited ; to- 
morrow it would be closed to visitors, so he would have to 
wait on and go there the day after. He got his information 
from the clerk in the bureau of his hotel ; but the first dejec- 
tion it caused him received some sudden relief. He was just 
moving away when a series of German exclamations reached 
his ear, as if intended for it, and were followed by his own 
name. He turned round, and before him was the doctor — his 
companion in the train — who informed him that Lichtenbourg 
was the scene of his new practice, and that he had just been 
visiting professionally one of the children of the hotel 
manager. 

To Grenville the sight of an acquaintance was like a fire on 
a winter's day. He induced the doctor to have some coffee 
with him in the garden. He asked him many questions both 
about the place and himself, and presently told him his own 
reasons for being there. The doctor, though a new-comer, 
had much local knowledge already, and had plenty to tell him 
about the object of his postponed expedition. It was a castle 
till lately the property of an old but decayed family, who had 
sold it under pressure of necessity to a marvellous Polish 
Count. This personage, whose family also was impoverished, 
had by some means or other made a large fortune in Egypt, 
where for years he had been essential to the Khedive, and 
had acquired the dignity of a Pasha. The doctor himself had 
never visited the castle ; but wonderful tales were current of 
the splendours to be seen in the interior. " And," added the 
doctor, smiling, **it lies beyond wild forests, which the 
peasants still beheve to be filled by gnomes and goblins." 
Grenville was delighted with this picturesque intelligence ; 
but the doctor did not seem to share such pleasure as he had 
^ven, Grenville noticed in him a sadness which civility 
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could hardly mask, and asked with kindly interest after his 
health and his professional prospects. 

" By and by," said the doctor, " if nothing intervenes to 
prevent it, my practice ought to be considerable, since this 
place wfll be filled by consumptive p\tient«. We doctors, you 
see, are an example of the life that is generated by decay. 
But, as I told you, when I had the honour of travelling with 
you, I was not born to be fortunate. However,'* he added, 
** I am no longer a cripple — at all events not physically ; and 
now, if you will excuse me, I must use my sta:«ngth to leave 

you." 

Grenville asked him to dine either that night or the next, 
but the doctor declined. *' I fear," he said, " there are many 
reasons which make my acceptance of your gracious invitation 
impossible." 

There was obviously something so much amiss with him, 
that Grenville that night, meeting the manager in the hall, 
spoke to him of the doctor, and praising him in the highest 
terms, observed at the same time that he seemed to be out of 
spirits. The manager was much impressed by the praises of 
the English ** excellency," and at once began lamenting, as well 
as explaining, the troubles from which the doctor was suffering. 
It appeared they were financial. The poor man, after his 
losses, had borrowed money of the Jews, one of whom, growing 
impatient, had chosen the present moment as a favourable 
opportunity for pressing him with the extremest measures of 
the law. The manager remarked with much philosophic com- 
miseration on the pity it was that a savant so gifted as the 
doctor should be so seriously hampered at a critical point in his 
career by the want of a sum which was less than two hundred 
pounds. Grenville agreed that it was so, and his blank pro- 
spects for to-morrow became doubly depressing to him after 
what he had just heard. Nor when the morning came did 
things wear a brighter aspect. For an hour or so the scene 
at the wells amused him. But then again came dullness. In 
depression he started for a walk into the country. On return- 
ing to his hotel he thought half the day had been killed ; but 
he found on consulting his watch that it was but half-past 
eleven. The gardens were empty except for two nurse-maids. 
The theatre and conversation rooms looked as if they would 
never again be open. The whole place, which but two days 
ago was so new and delightfully suggestive, began to oppress 
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him with a sort of hateful familiarity. Suddenly, as he was 
sitting on a bench, begging the hours to move quicker, a 
thought occurred to him, of which the immediate result was 
that he extracted an old letter from his pocket, and began on 
its blank side to scribble a series of calculations. " I think," 
he muttered presently, " I could manage to spare sufficient." 
And entering the hotel, he at once asked for the manager. ** I 
am concerned," he said to him, " at hearing of the distress of our 
friend the doctor ; and if it is true that the sum which you 
mentioned would relieve him, I will ask this favour of you. 
Let me — and I will do so now — ^^pay that sum to yourself ; and 
you, without mentioning me, advance the same to the doctor. 
Tell him that his personal security is in your eyes quite 
sufficient, and make the terms as easy as he could consent to 
without humiliation." The manager's respect for Grenville, great 
as it was before, became now even greater ; and he was willing 
to do whatever his excellency should suggest. He was besides 
a man of good disposition. He admired generosity, refraining 
from it solely on account of its expense ; but now that in this 
case such drawback had been removed, he willingly engaged 
that everything should be settled before night. 

GrenvHle after this was in a rather better humour ; but still 
the hours dragged wearily, and the afternoon seemed endless. 
At last, however, the aspect of things brightened. The dinner- 
hour drew near. He was not hungry ; but to eat would at all 
events be an occupation. In a somewhat happier mood he was 
strolling in front of the restaurant, looking occasionally at the 
waiters as they bustled and arranged the tables. The warm 
daylight was dying in a dim flush, and here and there within- 
doors lamps were being lighted. Nothing was wanting to the 
scene but the life that it seemed to call for. Suddenly, on 
turning round, he saw moving amongst the trees the graceful 
figure of a woman, which at once startled him into interest. 
Her pale-pink dress and black hat, with feathers in it, spoke of 
the most refined fashion of Mayfair or of Paris ; and there was 
something in her air and movements, though he could only see 
her back, which filled him at once with a pleasant sense of 
curiosity. He took a turn round the kiosque, so as to meet 
her and see her face. The manoeuvre was successful. He 
encountered her. He started — it was Mrs. Schilizzi ! 

" Who in the world," he exclaimed, ** would have thought to 
see you here ? " He smiled as he spoke, and his manner was 
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more cordial and friendly than it ever had been whilst they 
were staying together at the castle. She, on the contrary, 
looked at him a little coldly, and remained at a distance from 
him, as if wishing to move on. 

" I'm so sorry we troubled you," she said. ** Tt was my 
aunt who insisted on it. Myself I knew quite well that you 
were too busy to attend to such matters.'* 

" What on earth do you mean 1 " exclaimed Grenville, with 
an artless accent of bewilderment, which the most suspicious 
of listeners could not have doubted was genuine. 

Mrs. Schilizzi did not doubt it certainly. The slight cloud 
on her face melted with a naive quickness. ** What ! " she 
exclaimed with a smile. ** Didn't you get oiu* telegram 1 " 

'* Never," he said. " What telegram 1 " 

" Why," she replied, ** just after you left, I heard from my 
doctor about the place I thought of going to. He said there 
was scarlatina there ; so that put it out of the question ; and 
be strongly recommended that 1 should bring my children here. 
My aunt telegraphed at once to you, in my ri<ame, begging you 
to engage some rooms for us ; but getting no answer, I came 
over myself. I thought, too, that before deciding, I might as 
well see how I liked the look of things." 

At this moment Fritz appeared from the hotel, and as soon 
as he caught sight of Grenville, hurried up to him with an 
envelope. 

'*I shouldn't wonder," said Grenville, "if this were your 
telegram at last. It is ! Well, the mystery explains itself. 
My name was written Glanvil, and the address was * Hotel de 
Milan.' " 

" Ah," said Mrs. Schilizzi, " that was the agent's fault. Ho 
put the address. He thought he knew all about it. This, I 
find, is the right hotel. I shall settle about our rooms to- 
morrow, and go back in the afternoon, and at once make my 
arrangements. ' ' 

"It's a pity," said Grenville, civilly, ** that you can't wait a 
day. In that case we might have gone back together. I pro- 
pose to-morrow to see one of those old castles." 

** How interesting ! " she exclaimed, with such an air of 
sincerity that Grenville doubted for a moment whether he would 
not ask her to come with him. The idea, however, wfis inter- 
rupted by Fritz, who announced that his dinner was ready ; 
and as Mrs. Schilizzi had ordered hers in hor .sitting-room, ho 
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took himself off, expressiDg a hope at parting that he might 
meet her an hour or so later, when the band began its perform- 
ance. She nodded a pleased assent, and by and by, in the 
lamplight, he returned to the same spot, and waited for her 
under the leafy shadows. 

** God bless my soul, we have smartness here with a 
vengeance ! " he said to himself presently, as a figure in a long 
pale cloak, that was braided with gold and trimmed with 
swan's-down, came down the steps of the hotel accompanied by 
a maid who was peering about inquiringly. 

He at once advanced, and with an air of happy relief, Mrs. 
Schilizzi said, ** I shouldn't have known where to look for you. 
One man in the dusk is so much like another." 

" You," said Grenville, " at all events, can't say that about 
women." 

She glanced at him timidly, as they seated themselves in 
view of the kiosque. " Do you mean," she asked, " that my 
cloak is too smart for this place 1 " 

" Not at all," said Grenville. As he said it he was hardly 
sincere ; but a moment later he felt that he had become so, 
when he glanced at her face above the swan's-down that seemed 
like a little flower — a flower childishly conscious of the pretti- 
ness of its own petals. It was not a face that excited in him 
any great interest, but the element of childishness which he 
now began to discover in her had, in spite of its freshness, a 
certain something of pathos, and made him feel kindly towards 
her, as he might have done towards a child. He began to 
describe to her the wonders of the castle he had visited. She 
listened intently, taking in every word, and he finally did the 
thing he had already contemplated. He invited her to come 
with him to the other castle to-morrow. 

** Could I ? " she exclaimed. " I wonder if I could manage 
to wait 1 " The pleasure of the prospect for her was doubled 
by the complete surprise. She played with her doubts for a 
few moments, and then assented, with a soft laugh of delight. 

When they parted, which they did before very long, he took 
another solitary stroll, in the lamp-lit horse-chestnut alleys ; 
and in a mood of lazy conjecture he began to think her over. 
In the course of the conversation they had spoken a little 
about their visit to the Princess's ; and one or two things 
that Mrs. Schilizzi had said had considerably raised his opinion 
of her. He had made some passing allusion to Countess 
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C ; and Mrs. SchiHzzi, with a discrimiiiation and also with 

a decision that struck him, had remarked on the charm of her 
appearance, and the still greater charm of her manner, adding, 
" Not that she cares to be nice to me ; but she's so self-possessed 
and natural, there's an artistic pleasure in watching her." 
** Your aunt's artistic sense," he had answered, " is not quite 
so developed." Into Mrs. Schilizzi's face had come an expres- 
sion of humour, as if a piece of gravel had rippled a quiet 
pool, and she had said, " Of course my aunt imagines that the 
Countess snubs her." The words were commonplace enough ; 
but her tone and expression in saying them seemed to Grenville, 
as he called her image back to him, to show the keenest and 
yet gentlest understanding of the whole facts in question. 
And yet that this should be so was a puzzle as well as a 
surprise to him. He tried to figure to himself Mrs. Schilizzi 
in London : and the only place at home into which he could 
possibly fit her, was not one that seemed consistent ^^*ith much 
social discrimination. He thought of the pretty faces, and 
dresses just as pretty, that on any June morning might be 
seen thronging the Row. He thought of how many of those 
faces had no name or meaning, in the only world which he or 
his friends knew. And then he thought of others, whose 
names were perhaps known to him, and who at least suggested 
a definite social type. But it was a type that to him was 
more distasteful than any. It was that of the women who 
are fashionable in everything except in fact — the adored of 
youthful Guardsmen — the heroines of water-parties and of 
Hiu-lingham ; and in his own mind he classed Mrs. Schilizzi 
as one of these. He pictured her drawing-room, scented and 
over-ornamented, with men much at their ease in it, lounging 
in deep arm-chairs or on sofas, and playing impertinently with 
her knick-knacks, whilst she lounged also, resenting nothing 
that was said to her. This did not make him forgetful of 
what he now thought were her merits ; nor did it make him 
look on her less good-naturedly ; but it did prevent his feeling 
the contentment he might have felt, in the prospect of having 
to-morrow so pretty and appreciative a companion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

By a quarter to ten the following morning a smart-looking 
victoria stood at the hotel door ; and Grenville was smoking a 
cigarette with the air of a man waiting. The carriage in fact 
had been there for something like twenty minutes, and his 
face had begun to wear a plight shade of annoyance, though it 
was the annoyance of resignation rather than that of impatience. 
At last a voice was heard within on the staircase — the voice 
of a lady calling out to her maid. " Julie,*' it was saying, 
" this is really too bad of you. You first give me my wrong 
dress, and now these gloves are both for my left hand. Take 
them away, and bring me some others instantly." There was 
a certain note of temper in all this which for the moment 
slightly jarred upon Grenville. The impression however was 
instantly done away with, when the same voice was heard, 
with completely restored good-humour and also with a f^^oftness 
in it, full of a quick repentance, saying, "Oh, Julie, thank 
you — these are just what I wanted." A pale brown dress, the 
colour of which Grenville recognized, gleamed through the 
shadow of the hall, and Mrs. Schilizzi issued. 

Her lips, and her eyes also, were full of apologies for her 
lateness ; and the flush in her cheeks showed the sincerity of 
her emotion. ** I am so sorry," she repeated as soon as they 
were settled in the carriage. "Waiting is a thing I never 
could bear myself." She turned her eyes, and the brown 
feathers of her hat, to him, her chin hiding itself in the sable 
about her collar — turned them, with an air that might have 
seemed to be asking for admiration, if it had not with such 
naive frankness asked for pardon instead. Grenville's pleasant 
answer disarmed her timidity. "My maid," she went on, 
** was so stupid. She gave me the wrong dress. I only saw 
it was the wrong one when it was on ; and then I had to 
change it. This suits me to-day so much better than the 
other." 

" What," said Grenville, " do your frocks change their colours, 
like a chameleon ? " 

**No," she replied. " But I change ; and this is the colour 
that suits me best when I am happy." Here she broke into 
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a little musical laugh, which died in her eyes into a. look of 
returning timidity, as she added, "Mr. Grenville, you will 
think I am very silly?" 

Grenville thought she was, hut was too civil to say so ; and 
yet at the same time he had some undefined impression that 
the silliness, such as it was, was a thing on the surface only ; 
and he felt as they drove off, amongst the villas and the horse- 
chestnuts, a pleasure in the sense of sharing with her the soft 
air of the morning, and all the day's prospects which it seemed 
to breathe in their faces. This impression deepened as from 
time to time he glanced at her, and he saw how fresh was the 
pleasure that she herself was experiencing. He had thought 
that her face was like a flower yesterday evening. It was now 
like a flower with the dew on it, tremulous with life and 
brightness. At first however he was annoyed by the frequency 
of the exclamations with which she called attention to this 
thing or that thing — the shining roof of a villa, a hedge, or 
even a column of smoke ; but he gradually realized that, 
common as these objects were, there was something distinctive 
in the aspect of each as she noticed it — some effect of light, 
some tender contrast of colour, which when it was pointed out 
to him he at once appreciated, but which, had he been by 
himself, would have altogether escaped him. 

" Oh," she exclaimed at last, drawing a long breath, ** look 
at that ! Look ! Do let us stop the carriage." 

The carriage was stopped ; and then, with an amused 
perplexity, he turned round to her, asking her : ** Well, what 
is it?" 

She pointed to an orchard of cherry-blossom. He had 
himself already remarked it — a feature in the landscape, a 
part of its passing pageant. But to her it had a beauty in 
itself, peculiar to that moment. " Do you see the petals ? " 
she said. "They are palpitating like the wings of butter- 
flies." 

There was in her voice an almost religious tone, like that of 
a child repeating a hymn with feeling. She saw he under- 
stood her, and gave him a glance of gratitude ; and then her 
gravity, like a small wave on the sand, sparkled and broke 
into a laugh of unconscious happiness. 

Grenville watched her curiously. Happiness, so it seemed 
to him, was buoying her up into self-confidence, and her 
real self was opening, just like the petals of the cherry- 
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blossoms. He began to feel an impulse to confide his thoughts 
seriously to her. 

" I," he said, as the carriage moved on again, "enjoy nature 
in some ways perhaps as much as most people ; but I never saw 
any one so sensitive to its beauty as you. I have already 
learned much from you. The spring is showing me beauties I 
never saw in it before." 

She turned to him blushing crimson, with an expression of 
startled pain. 

** How can you say so 1 " she faltered. " You are laughing 
at me. I could not teach anything to anybody — to you least 
of all people." 

** Indeed," said Grenville, kindly, ** you do me a great 
wrong. I was not laughing. I meant what I said, 
literally." 

** Of course," she went on, only partially reassured, " you 
understand nature — a great poet like you. You can describe 
it — you can express its meaning. I can only feel it, and I am 
foolish to show my feelings. But a minute ago I was so happy 
that I forgot myself." 

** It is you," said Grenville, " who are laughing at me now. 
Me a great poet ! I published one small volume, which only 
my friends read ; and they have now forgotten it. It was a 
piece of myself, perhaps ; but it was not a piece of literature." 

" Yes," she said, " that was its great charm. Most books 
are books. Your book was a person. I was not one of your 
friends ; but I read it, and have never forgotten it. I bought 
a copy ; and what do you think mother did? She told me I 
was so extravagant. All you said about nature — I remember 
still how it moved me, more even than Keats did. What you 
said about other things, I didn't understand — then." 

Grenville now began to notice in her a characteristic which 
interested him. Her mood changed like an English sky in 
April. At one moment she would be hidden behind some 
cloud of shyness ; and then again she would brighten, and 
show, with her unconscious confidence, herself and her shghtest 
thoughts as the sky shows its blueness. 

" I'll tell you," he said, " what I think about your apprecia- 
tion of nature. You realize how beautiful it is in itself. What 
I attend to most is, the human thoughts it stirs in me. Look 
about you at the valley we now are entering. Look at these 
wayside crosses 1 And there — nailed against that pine-tree, 
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do yon see the picture of St. Josepii — so in:toc*iztli and so 
simple i And those peasants too in the vc»c»i- v^^^ns a-i ibeir 
unfortunate cart-horse — to me thev st^eni the serfs c»f sc-me 
phantom baron. The whole place is fnH c»f the air of the 
Middle Ages, and all my imagicaiicn is tronrJed by the smell 
of the pine-trees." 

She looked abont her, taking in every det^iL a new excite 
ment changing her whole exj:«ression. "Ah J*" she exclaimed, 
" you are right. This is just like a fairy-tale. See that little 
gray building ; it must, I am sure, be a hermitage. And 
where does the baron Href And do tou tLink there are 
robbers? Nothing seems real except yon. and the carriage, 
and my frock. Do go on ; I want you to tell me more." 

" Well," he replied, entering readily into her mood, '* the 
farther we drive the deeper we are getting into fairy-land, and 
the place we shall reach at la-t is a ^enuiiie fairy castle. It is 
not a ruin ; it is lived in : it is full of all soits of splendours, 
that are hidden away under its moss-?rowD roof-: and pinnacles. 
It belongs to a mysterious Count, who sp-ent all his yonth in 
the East, and returned to Europ^e Liden with gold and jewels. 
As to this I am serious : I am not roiiiaDcint:. A man at 
Litchenbourg told me his whole history. He is a Polish Count, 
and also an Egyptian Pasha. The cattle is very old. Ti^ei-e 
is a picture of it in the book I showed you ; but what it is 
like now I know no better than vou.'' 

She leaned back silently, smiling at her own thoughts : then 
suddenly she looked up at bim, and said, laughing into hLs 
eyes, **And tell me — do tell me — vnll there be ghosts, and 
drawbridges — and a chapel, and dungeons, and winding stairs 
and balconies ? You who have seen so much can hai-dly tell 
how excited I am I '* 

She was so completely natural, and there was in her spirits 
something not only so buoyant but at the same time so 
confiding, that Grenville was charmed by it into a cui'ious 
sense of intimacy with her. He felt that they were play- 
fellows sharing the same holiday. 

" Do," she went on presently, " do promise me that there 
will be balconies, with rusty iron scroll-work, beautifully 
wi'ought. I am sure there will be ; and from one of them a 
Princess used to look into the distance, waiting perhaps for 
something that never came." The laugh had died out of her 
voice as she uttered these last words. They fell from her 
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lips with a slow meditative softness. "Do you," she said, 
** understand how my thoughts wander ? " 

"Yes," he answered, "and mine are wandering with 
them." 

He hardly knew what he was saying, but his voice came 
like truth to her. For a time they hardly spoke. They had 
left the more beaten road, and were ascending a rugged track, 
which climbed up a wooded hill-side, and from which nothing 
but wood was visible. The smells of bark and of leaves 
became pungent about them. Some wild-eyed charcoal- 
burners scrambled down a bank, with baskets on their bowed 
backs, and stared after the carriage. Presently came the 
cottage of a forester, with some wolves* heads nailed against 
it. These Grenville pointed out to his companion, who laid 
her hand on his arm, with an impulse of imaginative terror. 
Then he said — 

** I wonder if I dare tell you something more ? " 

" Yes," she whispered ; " what ? " 

" All these valleys are haunted by gnomes and spirits. The 
peasants say so, and surely they ought to know. Ah ! you 
shiver. But you needn't. They don't come out in daylight. 
Well," he added, "and what do you think now? Does not 
the mystery of the forest seem to be closing round us ? " 

For an hour the joui-ney continued to be of this character. 

At last, however, after a number of ups and downs, they 
emerged on some high grass-land, with a timbered farm-house 
belonging to it, which bore the date of 1490, and on one of 
whose gable-ends was a quaint Madonna fading. A little 
fui'ther on came hedges that showed signs of clipping. A 
shed stood by the road, with some carts and ploughs under 
its shelter ; and a moment later, without any warning, the 
carriage had stopped before the gateway of a discoloured 
turreted pile, the extent and the situation of which was made 
doubtful by the trees surrounding it. A porter unbarred the 
doors, and bowing obsequiously to the visitors, admitted them 
to a court, narrow but of great length, entirely surrounded 
by buildings, and having flower-beds and lilac-bushes in the 
middle. Their career of sight-seeing was apparently all 
marked out for them. They were taken up a flight of 
fantastic steps, which brought them to an open arcade, 
running all the length of the court ; and down this they were 
led to a cluster of towers at the end of it. A series of 
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loopholes pierced in the outei' wall showed them as they 
passed that the castle was on the shoulder of a hill, and 
gardens and tree-tops were visible far below them. A small 
door opened, and the exhibition Ix'gan. Outside tlie walls 
were pallid with rude plaster ; within, the visitors found 
themselves treading on an Italian pavement ; they were 
startled by a glitter of profuse and barbarous gilding, by 
purple portieres, and fanciful Moorish looking-glasses. These 
decorations belonged to a sort of vestibule : and out of this, 
by various crooked passages, and through more portieres, they 
passed to a nest of bedrooms. The situation of all of them 
was romantic and picturesque in the extreme. They occupied 
strange towers and angles of the ancient building, and looked 
down over the green depths below ; but their furniture and 
their decorations were of the sti-angest kind imaginable. The 
beds, fantastic in shape, were draped with cloth of gold, the 
dressing-tables were garnished with pictures of Oi-iental 
dancing-girls, the ormolu frames of which glittered with 
enamel and turquoise ; silver stars and crescents studded the 
ceilings, and crimson rugs glowed on the polished flooi's. 
Presently they found themselves in the Count's private 
apartments. His bed had legs of ivory. The quilt w^as 
almost covered by an embroidered coronet ; a painted coronet 
covered the bottom of his bath ; above his wash-hand stand 
were twenty bottles of essences ; and his jug and basin — both 
enormous — were of silver. Then, by means of many tortuous 
staircases, they reached what originally had been tlie 
banqueting-hall of the castle. It was long and low, with a 
roof of ponderous vaulting, but the Count had seen fit to 
relieve this with florid gilding. There was a mosaic pavement, 
as slippery and as shining as ice, and the furniture looked 
like the stock of a bric-a-brac dealer in Florence. From this 
they passed into a long suite of rooms — a billiard-room, hung 
with jewelled Oriental weapons, a drawing-room, where 
everything — even the legs of the tables — was ultramarine, a 
great saloon surrounded by Gobelins tapestry, a dining-room, 
an antechamber, and last of all a chapel, where the walls were 
dim with monumental tablets, and kneeling knights carved in 
discoloured marble, and where a golden lamp in the silence 
was burning before the altar. 

This apparently ended the general routine of sight-seeing, 
but Fritz, industrious as ever on behalf of his master's dignity, 

H 
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liaJ meanwhile been impressing the greatness of it on a fat, 
supercilious-looking seneschal ; and the visitors were accord- 
ingly informed that if they would like to use it for their 
luncheon, there was a room with a fine view, which would be 
very much at their service. The offer was accepted. The 
room was in one of the towers, and, owing to some lucky 
circumstance, it had escaped scot-free from the irrepressible 
taste of the Count. The walls were whitewashed, the floor 
bare ; the cabinets, chairs, and tables were of dark worm-eaten 
walnut; and in a corner was an old spinet. 

" Here," exclaimed Grenville, "is the castle in its natural 
state. The ghosts of the past I am sure miist make this their 
refuge.'* He went to the window, which he opened. "Mrs. 
Schilizzi," he said, "come here, let me beg of you, and see 
your dream realized." She went towards him, and they 
stepped out on a balcony — a balcony whose railings were of 
beautiful old wrought iron. To right and left of them were 
irregular bulging towers, and steep tiled roofs spiked with 
fantastic ornaments. Below them a wood of beech trees 
descended the precipitous hill-side, and from the bottom of 
this an expanse of country spread itself, reaching away to 
hills on the far horizon. Mrs. Schilizzi said nothing, but 
leaned on the rusty iron, and seemed lost in the prospect. He 
watched her dainty figure against the background of weather- 
beaten wall. Her look and attitude were grave and more 
absorbed than he had ever seen them hitherto, and though her 
expression was not what would be necessarily called religious, 
she made him think of St. Monica and the balcony of the 
house at Ostia. ** I suppose," he said at last, " you are 
fulfilling your own scripture. You seem to be waiting for 
the something that never comes." 

She turned her eyes to him. They seemed to be full of 
dreams, as a pool when it ceases to sparkle becomes full of 
reflections. Then, as if to perplex him, the sparkle came 
suddenly back again, and she said, " Do you mean that I seem 
to be waiting for our luncheon?" 

** For that," said Grenville, " you need at any rate wait no 
longer. Seel our table is spread. Was anything ever so 
charming ! '* 

Mrs. Schilizzi, as she moved to take her seat, opened the 
old spinet and struck a jangling chord on the keys. " There ! " 
she exclaimed, "now I have done with dreaming. Mr. 
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Grenville, all this is making me qnite beside myself. Perr.aT«5 
I shall be better after I have eaten something." 

One of the servants bronght in a bc»wl of iil&os. wiicL l.e 
placed on the table, by way of a sii^ple otz^z:l^z.i. ^Le 
gave an exclamation of pleasure at si^bt of the delic^ai-e- o:.!r tit. 
*' A thing like that," she said, " always puts TLe it j^j'jr.*^.'' 

As they eat their cold provifions ihey l:*ezan to "in k f vf-r 
the castle, and Grenville enlargc^l on iLe eitre-iLe ;r.**-r=-TT 
of it as a building, and the grozesnue irJsfort-inn: 'La: L%^i 
befallen it through the taste of its p-res^nt *: wn^r. 

"You shouldn't," she said, "talk a>:ut thfit. Y'-ti are 
spoiling everything. I suppose its vulirar. if yon comr: to 
take it to pieces; but here in this forest. I think one's 
imagination alters it ; and it's splendid for the time, if one 
only believes it's splendid." 

"Yes," said Gren\'ille, "I think you are njrht there. 
Kidiculous and vulgar as all these sj.JeDdours an?, they are. at 
the same time, so audacious, so bar't-arous, ar^d r^t insolent, 
that they load one's mind with some o^ld .sen--e of rou. .nee. A 
place like this would in England be quite iuiiK.s.-ible." 

"I feel," she said, "that I hardly know where I am — 
where, or in what century. I don't l»elieve that I ever 
thought much about such things before : but what you used 
to say to my aunt — you didn't say much to me — somehow 
seemed to open a new door in my mind." 

Grenville, though he felt her attractive, and was now quite 
at his ease with her, had yet no wish for conversation that 
was too personal ; so he said, " But surely, so far as regards 
the where, you must know this country as well as you know 
England." 

"You under-estimate," she said, "my capacity for knowing 
little. Haven't I, Mr. Grenville, told you so much already ? 
My aunt's castle — I know the four walls of that. I know my 
husband's flat in Vienna, the Prater, and the Opera-house. I 

know nothing besides, but Countess D 's vUla in 

Hungary." 

"Who," asked Grenville, "is Countess D ? " 

" My cousin," she said. " Mother was a Hungarian. She 
was very poor, but of very good family — you must not think 

me boastful for saying that ; only except Alma D her 

relations are all dead ; and Alma's villa was new and might 
have been anywhere ; and outside its grounds all that I saw 
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was fields. As to Vienna," she went on after a pause, "of 
course a person like myself — the wife of a Greek engineer — is 
nobody and sees nothing. I am there either a prisoner or a 
tourist. Considering that, till I married, I lived always with 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a little odd sometimes to feel myself 
in that position — not," she added, " that in London, or rather 
at Hampstead, I am anybody. I am very provincial at the 
best of times ; or perhaps, if I had only the courage, I ought to 
call myself by the terrible word suburban." 

Just as in some pictures the most delicate colours are in the 
varnish, so the most delicate shades of some characters reveal 
themselves less in their words than in their manner and 
intonation. Mrs. Schilizzi's manner at once struck Grenville 
and touched him. There was in it not only a certain plaintive 
prettiness, but a humour and a dignity, when she passed these 
criticisms on herself, which was, in his judgment, quite enough 
to refute them. 

"I never," he said, *'saw any one less provincial than 
you." 

" Well," she replied, ** I won't argue the point. If ever 
you were to see more of me, I should have little need to 
do so." 

When their luncheon was over, and they were once more in 
the carriage, with a frank abruptness she recurred to the 
same subject. As they drove away, she turned to look at the 
castle, and said with a slight sigh, " Perhaps one reason why 
I feel so home is not that I have seen so few things, but that 
I long to see many. And yet, after all, inexperience has its 
advantages. A person who had not seen so little as I have, I 
am sure could have never enjoyed a day so much." 

** You cannot," said Grenville, ** have enjoyed it more than 
I have : though I have enjoyed it for a reason that could never 
be shared by you." 

" What reason ? " she asked. 

"The reason is," he replied, "that I have had you as a 
companion." 

The moment he had said the words he repented of them. 
The compliment was obvious, and had slipped from him, out 
of some forgotten habit ; but the effect it had upon her went 
into his heart like a knife. She gave him first a look of 
STirprise and pleasure, which shamed him by its trust in his 
sincerity ; then came what seemed a reaction of doubt, and a 
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pained resentment. The jolting of ti*e t-aLrriir-r far h t.tti^ 
made further speaking impossible. She Li^i i -r^i^-r^i t-^-j- fr:'=. 
him ; but for many minutes afterwards be saw. i* .:r:.eL t? L*- 
glanced at her, that a deep flush in her cteek kri*: :-'clIi-z fc^^ji 
going as if her heart were in some hiddex: itiiluI:. A T^Liriz. 
sense came over him of the nature of the lifr re^ir- ':-" — ^.i 
how delicate it was, how eaidlv pleased and -s^.-iz-i^i : ai-i iir 
said to himself with an almost dispfroponic'i^i'r >:il:.-il.:-:-.c., 
which was however whollv without vault t, - l-iiiu liii I j^ii — 
what little care I take of her — 

*I that would not let e'en tL* "wii.is if irare:. 
"Visit her face too toz^j.* " 

By and by, in a totally change*^! tone, full cf ^7Tijiiti.T. 'ir^^ 
without a suspicion of comiliiLiri.t. be vx'k "^p il^ 'xi.v*'.— >2i':>i. 
as if nothing had internip:ei it. ** I ciir. Liirfly tiiL.:. ?j^^ 
said, '* that the pleasure you Live t^kri. ::. '.\t ez :>?:>. .',.:_. 
and which, as I told you ju.>t now. Li* so i.:ir-: v,- :i.:r.', ife 
due to the mere accident of vour L.t i^^-fi.;: '.:-<,. ^-..r'l i:,\/:u. 
Travel more, as no doubt you will i-:ii.*r ii:<:L\\ i;. ; <>v.;. r,.-rw 
climate you visit will a5ec: you lik^ ::.e .^',-::. i of •/,:;.•: f,«rw 
musical instrument, or some new \.'uzLJi.i^ r^/e *.}.:■:--::-/ voi 
with new sympathies. 1 wonder :f y.-i v.;;; ci*^,:i u.y 
meaning. I could expl'^in it to voi V»- noy <•..:. «r /.:•«-;•,<:;. "j-. 
The Scottish Highlands, ior in^itani-e. j-.n ]e '*:•:. -i .*,:;.;. ^fr : 
the mountains whose fcloj.«^-s in run]; :.'.•.• ^.i.- cmv.- i -j.-'wu ; v:ky 
shadows, or which lift theui eive- i:,:o.;.'h •:. v.v-t v..' -\ on 
each other's shouldei-^ into the ^k uir: -.i.e v.x-*. clo-i'i-: *r^t 
come trooping down over ti.e L>..i>;r . t;.e ey-r.- of tne n^^y^r- 
land children on tLe bare Liil j i.:ii a: ever.'!,;/ all ihi.-i — how 
shall I put it] — it speaks to tLe nerves, of rorjje one .v-CTet of 
existence. This land of ca -♦.]':-.■> and fore-.*.s rays sornetliing 
wholly different. It tantalizes the jT[^ir;t with difTerent 
dreams of self-fultilment. And Italy, again, and the Mediter- 
ranean sky — the very thought of these dazzles one with a new 
and coloured universe — where the gardens glitter with statues, 
where the ceilings aie frescoed with all the gods of Olympus, 
and where blue evenings are seen thi'ougli bowers of Banksia 
roses. Did you ever," he went on, " read the story of 
Py ramus, who died at the foot of the mulberry-tree, and whoso 
blood gave its colour to the fruit? All the world's various 
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civilizations, in the same way, give some new hue, as we realize 
them, to all the flowers of the imagination." 

He was not looking at her as he spoke, but he instinctively 
knew that she was attending to him. He was therefore 
surprised when, at this point, she hastily murmured, '* Don't," 
and turned her head away from him. 

"WhyT'he said, "what is it] Tell me— have I been 
boiing you 1 " 

She looked him in the face, and her eyes were tremulous 
with tears. " You only," she said, " give me longings for 
what T shall never know." 

When he spoke again, it was in a more commonplace tone. 
"You shouldn't," he said, "take so gloomy a view of your 
future. You should light it up with the happiest expectations 
you can, and with as many of these as possible. Expectations 
are like lamps, which cost nothing to keep burning, and events 
are able only to blow out one at a time." 

After this, there was an end of seriousness and sentiment, 
and their talk became nothing but the ripple of meeting 
sympathies, till once again they saw the villas of Lichtenbourg, 
and agreed that they would dine in the restaurant, keeping 
each other company. 

Between theii* return and dinner she had completed her 
arrangements about her rooms; and the prettiness of the 
salon she had secured, and the comfort of the rooms for her 
children, filled her with spirits and pleasure, as if they were 
some new toy. She talked about them to Granville with an 
innocent and happy volubility, which secured his interest 
by taking his interest for granted ; and then from her rooms 
she passed on to her children, telling him of their lessons, 
their health, their tastes, their characters — moving from 
subject to subject lightly and tenderly as a butterfly. Gren- 
ville listened absorbed, wondering why he did so. It was 
hardly so much words that he was listening to, as a kind of 
moral music ; and when dinner was over he looked back at it 
with wonder, reflecting that the conversation, which had made 
it pass so quickly, had hardly strayed beyond the limits of a 
stranger's nursery. 

Again, in the warm evening, they sat under the lamp-lit 
trees, listening to the cadence of the band. By this time she 
was silent. Her eyes and her lips were pensive. " Listen," 
she murmured, as, a gay waltz being ended, the music turned 
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into something that might have been a love-song or a hymn. 
Touched by the sound, Grenville said to her softly, "How 
fond you are of your children ! Whether you see much of the 
world or little, you at all events have them." 

** Yes," she said, and her words kept time to the music, as 
if she trusted it half to hide and half to express her emotion, 
** they are all I have to live for." 

Presently, as if feeling that she had betrayed more than she 
meant to, she turned to him with a smile that was at once 
bright and languid, and thanking him for the pleasure he had 
that day been the means of giving her, said she was tired , and 
must now be going to rest. ** You have been so kind," she 
added, " I shall always think of you as one of the kindest 
people I have known." 

" And I," he answered, " I shall always think of you " 

He paused. 

" Yes," she said, " yes. Tell me how will you think of 
me 1 " She put the question with an undisguised curiosity ; 
but before he had attempted to answer, she had risen, and 
with her eyes on the ground, said, " If you think of me at all, 
I will tell you how to do so. Think of me as some one' waiting 
for something that never comes." 



CHAPTER X. 

The following morning they returned together to the 
Princess's, but no one who had seen them in the train would 
ever h^ve thought it possible that two people, so shyly and so 
civilly distant, had only the day before been so suddenly and 
so happily intimate. The moment they met again she saw he 
was a changed man ; and the change in him instantly pro- 
duced one that answered to it in her. When they talked 
during the journey it was merely about the most commonplace 
matters, and for long periods they were both completely silent, 
she self-wounded by thoughts of what now seemed to her to 
have been folly ; he, conscious of some cold revulsion of feel- 
ing which made the events of yesterday at once a wonder and 
e^ annoyance to him. He was not inattentive to her ^ but 
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she had retreated from him to an indefinite distance ; and she 
seemed, when they reached the castle, to retreat further still. 
He found awaiting him a fresh packet of letters, at a few of 
which he glanced whilst getting ready for dinner. Thoughts 
of the world, and of success in it, went through his blood like 
alcohol, and he muttered on his way to the drawing-room, 
" What an idiot I was yesterday ! " 

His condition of mind, however, at dinner, and during the 
evening, expressed itself merely in an access of mundane good- 
humour. He troubled himself to make conversation, and he 
made it with some success. He described Lichtenbourg ; he 
described the castles he had visited ; he laughed at the Pasha's 
furniture, at his bath, and his bottles of essences ; and he said 
to the Princess, ** The whole time I was there, I was in my 
own mind trying to construct a picture of him. I felt sure 
he had waxed moustaches, hair dyed and curly, and eyes that 
had fluttered the heart of every ballet-girl in the Cairo opera- 
house." 

The Princess was delighted, and thought he had never been 
so entertaining before. But as for Mrs. Schilizzi, she listened 
to him half bewildered, wondering if this could really be her 
late sympathetic companion. There was nothing in what he 
said that was actually hard or ill-natured ; but through it all 
ran a vein of contemptuous flippancy, which made him seem 
to her quite a different person ; and a little later, though from 
quite a different cause, he became in her eyes removed from 
her yet further. In a changed tone he mentioned to the 
Princess that he had heard that evening from two English 

statesmen, Lord B and Mr. W . The Princess in 

former days had known both of them well, and she began to 
discuss their characters with him, and exchange stories about 
them ; and from them they passed on to other public characters. 
Mrs. Schih'zzi listened to what was said, as if it were a sound 
from some inaccessible world, to whose inhabitants she herself 
meant nothing. Till they separated for the night, she hardly 
again addressed him ; but then, as she turned to go, a part of* 
what was in her mind expressed itself. 

*' I ought," she said, " to thank you again for that beautiful 
expedition of yesterday ; but don't " — and her lips as well as 
her voice trembled — " don't laugh at me for all the nonsense I 
talked to you. How could I have done so ? I can hardly 
bear to think of it." 
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Laugh at yoa ! " ae exc^&izi-ei. " M- ie-r Mj 



if your conTersarion w>erf iLe kino cr liiii^ *: : :»r -Ai^^tfii A3* 
I only wish I bad fnecda wio w:cli z:^:? zi-f li^^ .riecer/" 

His voioe was fall c-f a arfe-rss re: rer-.tf f^4^:i-■rs^ -vncii 
certainlT showed her thai Ler succifi." rfi: le?*: -ris -zLz.-.rOrsNskrT ; 
but he wounded her nxs^e- XTAr L* -s^rvL^i z^t-et i:--r Lii -e 
been less prompc in bis assTiriijCie- re--i~-r^ l-e >ii:'="f«i >: Iit':!-* 
comprehension of the doab:* hr iii-iirllr-i =•: .^rv'.-rsclj. W'*.ac. 
she reached her room. »Le a^r V ir.T«: ^ oiiiir ':^::r^ TLf* I> "iiz^ 
glasSy and sat ab6trac:€iy starizi^ it L^r ^th r*^£-=v":::r.. A: 
last she was startled at siEeii:^ :«ir< ri:nrr£zi^ in Ler eve«iw 
She rose abmptly, and hid h*r face in her rill:'^. - Xev^r. 
never, noTer," she mans:iir>c»i. s^'trii^. "* never a^iin will I 
show my thoughts to anv one. Tne ni^sien: I do so. some- 
thing or other nips them, ani tiev Lie on mv mini like so 
many withered daisiesw^ The imiv^r- or Grtn\-ille hrii no iatz 
in her trouble, e3ccept as a fiir-c-f f ^-ire- vrh"eh poir.teJ to her 
own loneliness : and bv and bv. wL-^n sLt- Svink into a wearv 
sleep, there was still a line of ptii:: on her u: t-.rr.r J oh:i:>h 
forehead, and a tear had trick' ed a::d lost itself in the trills 
round her slim throat. 

Grenville meanwhile was in a verv di Cerent mood. He was 
seated at his writing-table, with all the air of a man who has 
work before him of an anxious and ur^rent kind : and a 
certain letter was absorbing his wLole attention. It came 
from his man of business, and its pui-p,^rt was not agreeable. 
It told him that his aunt, his nearest living relative, who 
depended for the decencies, if not for the necessaries, of her 
life, on the few hundreds a year which he allowed her but of 
his limited income, had brought herself, by a foolish sj^ecu- 
lation, to temporary but extreme disti-ess. Without under- 
standing the real extent of her liability, she had bought a 
number of shares, not fully paid, in a mine ; and circumstances 
having suddenly rendered another call necessary, the payment 
of this, which was demanded under threat of legiU pi'oceoiliugs, 
had been made by her in fear and trembling, and had left hor 
for the time penniless. *' Unwilling," the writer contiiuiod, 
"to apply for help to you, who have done, and who do, so 
much for her, she hoped by selling a little plate, and by 
practising various economies, to be able to got through tho 
crisis without your hearing of its occuri'ence ; but you will sou 
from the details, which I enter on a soimrate shoot, that thin 
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was quite impossible. When I last saw her — she has con- 
sulted me several times — I found that she had discharged all 
but one of her servants. It was a chilly day, and there was 
hardly any fire in her grate. She was looking at a few old 
miniatures, and wondering if she could sell them; and I 
noticed that her hands were trembling not with agitation 
only, but with cold. For her immediate wants, I advanced 
her a small sum myself. But to relieve her effectually, about 
two hundred .and fifty pounds will be required ; and reluctant 
as I am to appeal to you in the matter, I feel I am bound to 
do so, though I do so without her knowledge." 

Grenville laid the letter down with a frown of annoyed 
perplexity. "Two hundred and fifty pounds," he said to 
himself ; " I doubt if I have as much as that at my banker's." 
He meditated. "Damn that doctor," he exclaimed, "if he 
hadn't robbed me, I could have managed it." Then his mind 
changed. "Poor devil," he thought, '*I caught sight of him 
as I drove away from Lichtenbourg. How much better he 
looked ! I was glad to think of what I had done for him. 
He had one of his children with him — a little girl; and he 
was smiling at her. I like the man, and good luck to him ! " 
He now smiled himself, but at a new train of reflections. 
" Here am I," he thought, . " fancying myself a great man ; 
flattered by ambassadors, bowed down to by ofiicials ; received 
by hotel-keepers as some wonderful grand seigneur^ and com- 
porting myself as if nothing and nobody were good enough for 
me ; and yet if I write a cheque for a paltry sum like this, I 
shall hardly have money enough left to carry me back to 
England. What an amusing contrast between my apparent 
position and my real one 1 All the fine fortunes I have 
fancied myself already possessed of, are no more help to me 
now than the sight of land to a swimmer who will probably — 
and this may be my own case — drown before he reaches it. 
Anyhow, let me know the worst. " 

He turned to his banker's book ; and half flinching as he 
did so, began to examine his account. 

"It is worse than I thought," he said. "I have barely a 
hundred left. Up to three hundred, no doubt, I could over- 
draw; but supposing I pay this money, how shall I stand 
myself ? " For the least selfish of men it would have been a 
very natural question ; but even before he had answered it, he 
Qonsidered one point as settled — and that was his payment of 
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the whole sum required. The ec^onamies thai ^:>ujd ih: 
necessary on his own part he now proceeded to cblczji^'.*: hj^l 
he soon decided, although with extreiue TeluczhznA. tiu.'. ii- 
would have to cut short his traTeli>. and at once rTiun. i'^ 
London. 

Quickly as his decision was taken, it wa-- tjifcei- vI'l h :*lz^^ 
of disappointment, which he be 're in tLe 'L»e>i wi*v y-./.-.^r • y 
refusing to think how keen it was. "VTitL a lier- -u- :*i.--.-*- .-j- 
passed to his other letters, as if he couLwd ol iLiidii^i Lz. :ii-.cl 
some help to distraction. He berttn with iLe rv i- vij i i.^ 
had glanced at before dinner: a^d if Le =.ou^'i.i dl-tM^'.-.J-:*. 
they were unexpectedly successful ii: bz-:i^:r^jL.i: ;t v. ii::-. ' 'Ij^ 
was from no less a person than the Pi-iii^e MiiJ.-'.-:: i..:--^-:. 
and contained a compliment wLich Le La 2 ij^Tt: hxit^^r -■ : zr :l 
that quarter — a request for hi? I'piiuoi: oij cr.-rc.;:, :il>' .-.ur-t 
matters, which would form the j;u''';>.'t o: i.i. iii^:**^!!'!.:.:: • -fi."-: 
in Parliament. The other wa-^ f j il il^ CL?*:-?^' .; : -;.-- 
Exchequer, which was even moiv eLC .-j'^^'i:.^'. "I o^.:.:. *. ' 
it said, "too highly praise you fci *:.rr fritr-.L.- >/ 'f 

your last communication — efj»c7cial]v iL' r^ jii:-:- 'f :: .:. v . . ;, 
you work out your .'^uggettioi*^ whh rr-.-aru *.'. *: •: </.':—' f 
the Turkish and Egyptian b<:«i; dL Oi d e : •> . I ■•^ . J • " - ' :, . ' v. j • j j 
you, and with you alone, will be the cied:: ^: --y-A-.: ;' - our 
way out of an extremely ti-oul.jev.r.e \.!~ . ^.'v. J jj.ay U:\\ 
you that Lord Sol way — by iLe by. Lr he a :• . '.,■.:. '/f yo ji.- If 
— who is an authority of considei-abie v,e;;.-:-t ^ i^ u.'-*. of o'ir 
Eastern questions, was asking me about you oijly iao iA^],tn 
ago ; and I said to him jast what I loave b-iid x^fj yourself ijow ; 
His answer was, 'Then bv G — he lisxa doiie more for the 
Government than if he had won a dozen c^>rjU=hted fteat.s/ " 

Grenville now turned to an envelope which he had not yet 
opened, and which in one comer bore the feignature " Solway." 
Its contents were as follows : — 

"My dear Mr, Grenville, — If only your grandfather, 
whom I remember well — and charming he was too, with a 
charm that exists no longer — had not been a person of such 
nice social taste, and had appreciated less keenly the privilege 
of consorting with *the First Gentleman in Europe,' you 
would yourself be in a position to aspiie, without arrogance, 
to the hand of any young lady, no matter how distinguished, 
provided that her father was not a king or a nobody. But 
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ns matters stand, there is hardly a mother in England — I 
refer to mothers of daughters in any way suitable to yourself 
— who would not object to you in the character of a son-in-law 
quite as openly as she would value you in the character of a 
hiend and guest. You are indeed an excellent example of the 
way, so much admired by the pious, in which Providence 
visits on the children the sins and extravagances of fathers. 
As you are not, however, a Nonconformist minister, you will 
I trust not be shocked at me when I tell you my own con- 
viction, that half our duty to Providence consists in dishing 
it, and, if we cannot get rid of errors, at least getting rid of 
their consequences. I propose, therefore, if you will allow 
me, to assist in dishing Providence, as far as regards yourself. 
I know by this time quite enough of what there is in you, to 
be satisfied that you have before you a brilliant and serviceable 
career ; and I will impute your success to you before you have 
actually achieved it. Why should you waste any longer time 
in waiting 1 If you can manage to do so, you may propose to 
my niece to-morrow. I don't advise you to do that exactly, 
for it would have to be done by telegraph ; but at all events 
use whatever expedition you can : and I will tell you how, 
without the telegraph, you can be quite as expeditious as is 
neces-aiy. My sister and her two daughters are just starting 
for Italy. They are going to Milan, Padua, Vicenza, and at 
last to Venice. I will send you to-morrow an exact calendar 
of their movements ; and then, my advice is, join them. And 
now, by way of saying something specially pleasant at parting, 
I may as well tell you this. Evelyn's cousin — young Oliver 
Jackson — a good-looking boy, but to my mind a monstrous 
prig, has excited her admiration by the degree he has taken at 
Oxford, and — people think I'm blind, but I see as much as the 
best of them — has been lending her books, which she takes 
and reads with gratitude. There's nothing in this thus far. 
It's all very silly and natural ; but none the less you must 
remember, as Byron said from experience, * There is a tide in 
the affairs of women.' And if you don't know that by this 
time, I needn't attempt to teach it to you." 

As Grenville read this, something that was not trouble 
exactly, but excitement mixed with anxiety, not only took 
possession of his face, but also expressed itself in his movements. 
He rose from his seat, paced the room restlessly, smoked some 
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cigarettes in order to calm his nerves, and finally, with an 
impatient rapidity, undressed himself and went to bed. 

Early next morning he sent a note to the PriDcess, to tell 
her he was wanted in England, and must start that afte'rnoon 
for Vienna. She was sincerely annoyed at this, and when she 
met him at luncheon, she was armed with a piece of news which 
made her regret stronger. She put into his hand a picture she 
had just received from the agent — a picture of a castle on the 
summit of a wooded rock. " Could you only have stayed," she 
said, " you might easily have seen that. It is said to be by far 
the most curious place in the country." The moment he 
looked at it, it struck him as being familiar ; and he presently 
recognized it as the castle which he had seen, with such woniler, 
from the railway. He eyed the picture wistfully, and a strong 
wish came over him not to quit these regions of yet unexhausted 
dreams. He passed it to Mrs. Schilizzi, who took it with a 
distant smile. When she examined it, she softly exclaimed, 
" How curious ! " That was her only comment, but she kept it 
beside her plate, and throughout the meal her eyes were 
continually turning to it. 

As for Grenville, whatever his regrets were, they did not 
interfere with the decision and promptness of liis movements. 
There was a train for Vienna at five in the afternoon, going by 
the direct route, and arriving early in the morning : and by it 
he had arranged to take his departure. The station for this 
was seven or eight miles distant ; so his hours with his friends 
were already almost numbered. " I suppose," he said to the 
Princess, ** if my business is done quickly, you will let me come 
back and finish my explorations 1 " 

** Do," she said, brightening up at the idea. " You must 
remember I feel you are treating me very badly. However, I'll 
come to the door with you, and give you a parting kick." 

Mrs. Schilizzi came too, with her pair of fair-eyed children, 
and watched with a quiet face the carriage disappear from the 
archway. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Excited as Grenville was by the future that was now dazzling 
him, he could not help reflecting, for the first mile or so of his 
drive, on another drive he had taken only two days ago, when 
he had had a companion by his side, and had seemed to be drifting 
into fairyland. But he soon got rid of this not very violent 
sentiment, and turned his thoughts to his own situation and 
prospects. His immediate financial difficulties he viewed with 
diminished anxiety ; and though a journey to Italy would 
be a new strain on his resources, he felt confident he should 
manage to meet it somehow. But one thought which had 
been forced on him last night had become more startling and 
more persistent than ever ; and this was the thought of the 
extreme weakness and insecurity of his own position in the 
world, as it actually was at present. Ajiother such claim as that 
which he was now about to meet would reduce him to penury. 
A fall of five shillings in the rent of each of his acres would 
reduce him to ruin yet more complete and hopeless. Nothing 
but his wits would be left him between himself and starvation. 
Many people, he reflected, considered him as a social light. 
He seemed to himself but a small flickering taper, which the 
slightest breath might at any moment extinguish. 

He allowed his mind to dwell upon, and even exaggerate, 
facts like these, in order to add to the value of the release from 
them that was being now made so easy for him ; and without 
intentionally constructing any picture of his future, details of 
it unbidden thrust themselves in upon his consciousness. He 
saw his name in half the papers of Europe. In various capitals, 
and at Vienna especially, he saw himself the object of peculiar 
social consideration. In London his lodgings, and his one man- 
servant, gave place to a large and decorous house and house- 
hold. He saw a star in his coat, and a phantom ribbon across 
his breast. From time to time also he saw at his side a wife. 
Now her happy eyes were making a light in his solitude ; now 
he and she were being announced at some brilliant party. 
And yet all these images, somehow, to his own surprise, pleasing 
as they were, did but excite him moderately. 

" I wonder/' he thought, as he found himself alone in the 
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railway-carriage, " if from everything in life that we il-^ire, 
the best part of its charm takes flight as we appnjacL it. or 
becomes invisible, like a rainbow. Perhaps the trutli is. that 
even the best of good things find the mind hardly pref«arel for 
them, if they are too brusquely tlirust on one.*' 

Thus reflecting, he took from his bag some phot'»«T'i :•:.-. ".'.d 
began meditatively to look at them. One wa< a p-i-ti-i;- ^.f a 
girl — the same which a few days since he had tnii.ri X" ixi.i 
apostrophized in his bedroom at the Princess'.s c;i.-:!»-. T:.': 
others were views, amongst them being those of tiie Kmi-'.- v. Lirn 
had roused the admiration of the lover, on thf? jouiTi^y frorfj 
Paris to Vienna. This house and its surroundinj I-jt: l-^-ii^: 
were both evidently beautiful ; though a brok-^n bri i;."; a;jd 
a half -roofless boat-house, even in the photo;:rapli, b»:*!'tv'-d 
poverty and neglect. The house itself too, to the ey*-: of <^;nrj- 
ville, who was its owner, told the same stor v. Certai n «■ i r* k i j; ;/ -. 
of the roof, certain S-shapediron ties visible on the wall-, i/,eifit. 
for him that it was fast falling to pieces ; tlia*. the j»fe-<rijt 
tenants would soon find it uninhabitable; whil.-t year- of Win 
present income would not suflSce to repair it. I>m* -o far- a-, 
beauty went, it was still perfect : it mi;.dit even >k; ^alh-d itr.yjnt 
ficent ; and his eyes rested on every detail Viw^f-nit'/ly. 'l/.^/e 
it stood with its lines of mullione^l window.-, v/ith )♦.-. Iai U'\ 
pillars and chimney-stacks, with it> donj'"l turn*:-, and if;-. 
vanes, facing the present with a forlorn, patheti'^: dl^'fji* y. lUii 
this was far from being to him it.s sole .'■ii;:ge-.Mon. It bron^flii, 
back to him his own early days, and the growing' ernbana-.^; 
ments of his family. lie remembeieJ llie htraii'/i'rd llf<^ 
that was masked by those stately wjills -llie few i.'rvutiV-.j tlie 
wilderness of unused rooms, the mea;(re fare, th'r one hoiv,': in 
the stables. He remembered his di.s^ov^Tin;.', and hlii l/oyi; h 
inability to believe it, that his people ij;,<;d, in the eonnty, U; be 
talked of as "those poor Grenvilh-.-.." Wf r<'rfi<rnb<T<'d how 
the wife of a stockbroker who hnd JFifri^iM-d h''r;j«"lf into 
London society, and had taken a \t\n(n jn tho n<'i/;hbonrhoo(l 
with some of the best shooting in Kn^hiFi'I, hji'l bron/.^ht to a 
county ball an omnibus-load of lords and la»li»'H, and on the 
strength of her diamonfls and lior ronipany lm<l pn»M(nn<id to 
be supercilious to his mother. Memory /iftf»r triotriory of tlio 
same kind came back to him, etich with the wiin^ in it of some 
humiliating circumstance. Then from iho viows of his own 
house he turned to one of another. This was a plain structure, 
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with a centre and two wings, all whitewash and windows, 
except for an entrance portico. It was bald and hideous, and 
of no exceptional size ; but even the photograph showed that 
it was kept in perfect order; and its hideousness, as every 
detail of it proclaimed, was at least made respectable by having 
lasted a hundred years. " And so," thought Greaville, " that 
is to be my wife's dowry, given her with the special purpose of 
saving her husband's fortunes, and calling life back to those 
old walls that are dying. It will be quite sufficient, if only we 
take our time ; and I can solace my pride with this reflection 
at all events — that if the two properties are united, I shall 
not only have saved my own, but have given to my wife some- 
thing that is worth saving." 

He replaced the pictures in the case from which he had 
taken them; and leaning back, he began, with a gathering 
frown, to see certain facts facing him, which were not quite 
satisfactory. These had reference to his position with regard 
to the lady whom he had, in his thoughts about the future, 
been so confidently regarding as his wife. He felt that now, 
suddenly and for the first time, he realized all that depended 
on her actually and immediately becoming so ; and an event 
which he had assumed as certain, when looked on as indefi- 
nitely distant, began to seem painfully doubtful, when abiniptly 
brought so close to him. 

He set himself to reconsider what grounds he had for his 
confidence. They were not perhaps of the strongest ; but still 
they were not so slight as a third party might be apt to think 
from a statement of them. When Grenville first met, grown 
up and developed, the Lady Evelyn Standish, whom he had 
known familiarly in his childhood, he had divined almost 
instantly a number of minute things which, as a woman, 
distinctly marked her character. She was not a woman by 
whom the majority of men would be attracted, or any man for 
mere purposes of amusement ; nor would men in general, as 
men, have much attraction for her. He saw all this in her 
eyes, almost as soon as he looked at them. Frank and 
friendly as they were, they would never expand or soften, 
except under the influence of a feeling which, though she' 
might not understand it, sprang from the very depths of her 
life, and would not be excited readily. His instinct taught 
him thus much ; but it did not teach him one thing, which 
before very long his surprised observation did ; and this was 
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that a feeling of preciselv the kind in :-:e-ri:c !:-i.;. .: -.-:.• 
meant an vt hin fr, been exci ced iii he r ': t ;. i -_ -- : '"'_..- _ .. . . - 

him contiJent that his obserratkn iii -■.: .-n.-. vu- 

no vanity on his part, b it his oioirl-rtr: •-.:-: n .-:.• .--. .. .-■ 
ness : and in thinkinir of wbic hii-i l^i-l.^z.-.. ..r v^.. . . ■ : 
rather than flattered. He Lad. ^* he :i.-:' - ■-: ... ;._• 
soon begun to experience a ^ronj ii^,...:^-.-. :. - 

return her feeling; but until Le j..\i rZT-i. -- - 

guardian he had simply k-rzi :L1- in .n-..c .- - • 

explanation his part had be».ijiL-: i '.^1::;,'^^ .- 

as yet to make to her any di-stin.: j.: -•.-.--.- i : . 

with her affection, and et|-i:-..iv f-:i:-:;l .: : . ■ 

endeavoui-ed to maintain wiih Lrr i ^n : .: -i i. -. ■ : 
ship, which might either be varn.-: ir. : . . 
fade into friendship. T^e ^-ir'i.il :•-..■:-': ..■.:-. 
conduct had to convey, ani lo ■:• nvrj ..-...:»-.. 
should feel i-at her than kno^ i> li-r-iLi...- ' ■ ■ ■ , 
put into vulgar language — " *}:.- iir ■..•.: .'r' . .. ; . . ■ 
see if I can make vou nn orer." 

Eveiything howevi-r, ia i: L n-y-. :- -■...-. :..• . • r-. 
difficulty on the precis cLi: :&.:*-:.-- in: •;-:.-. •-•:.. 
two persons concer Lei ; j-.n i <'t :-:..! t :- - - 

and the tempemment of Lviv K - 

simple, which many won.-r:. -.....:-... 
believed her inclination :.? i. :...-■:.: - -; . . . . .- 

deep to obviate, for a ti^e ." :..-:.- / . " ^ 

rival; and yet to be so Li.i.':l I '.■.:-. ....:.--•: .;. 
store for it, it would die ''A t-. j-. -.'... . .:....-. ■:...*. 

pain. He had had, t'.erero. e. .:. v. *.. • ..\ ^ ■. :. v 

good if not very aj.j.tien* i -::--. :. -. :' . '.; . *.. .^' *..-:*. <. - .-.n 
as he could a^k her, sL- -a,. ;! : r,- ..! -. : .. i.. ; *.: , . ,.-; .: ur:.:.^ ; 
though it must be ai::.::*.- : *.:.i. ..^- :. . .*. . •; : :.-i:* '.: .'-j 
tninquillity to the t;i.:: --.i.-. .- ; -. :..-, : ;>::^. .Oiri.y 'v.-^-ri 
strong enough to ain'i^': it--,-.: ■■'.::. :..::.•;:!;. ^' ori him i:s 
customary doubi> a> to i*- ooj-:*. 1; l*, n/.v, •;-OJgh jxis-jiuu 
had notliincf to do vvitii iL- tii:-.:.Lr»:, i.i- ni t.'.-iui.'.iry begun to 
be disturbed, and to give j li:':e to ci:.xie-.y. The more he 
thought on tiie ftUitjc-ct a- ili..- ir<iii; wviit rumbling on, the 
more did this anxiety crrow on him : aiid it tilled him at last 
with a fever of inip;itit;nt longiiig to V>e face to face with the 
lady without a day's unnfcce.s.-ary delay, and to bo taking steps 
to dispose of his doubts for ever. 
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Morning was gray on the dewy pavements of Vienna as 
he drove to the H6tel Imperial. Could he have done so, he 
would have gone at once to the Embassy, to see if Lord 
Solway's promised letter had arrived. Exhaustion, however, 
gave him enough philosophy to submit to the comforts of sleep 
and a spring mattress ; and before he was up the expected 
letter was brought to him. It was short, and much to the 
point. "My sister and her daughters," said Lord Solway, 
"leave for Paris to-night, and will arrive at Yicenza — you will 
be good enough to pay attention to dates — three days from 
now. They will remain there for the inside of a week, as 
they are going to try to get for me some chimney-pieces and 
doors in a certain dismantled palace. I saw them two years 
ago, but the price asked was exorbitant, and I had no time to 
bargain. My sister is going to attempt doing so for me ; and 
I told her this — that I had asked you, as I knew you were 
coming that way, to join her if possible, and help her in her 
negotiations. This should reach you in time to give you one 
day's grace for preparations ; but if you are to catch them, 
you must be off the morning after. I enclose you a photo- 
graph of young 'Oliver Jackson, with his spectacles in one 
hand, and Aristotle's Ethics in the other. If you like the look 
of him, you may perhaps meet him at Venice. He will not be 
at Yicenza. You will admit, I think, that I have made 
matters pretty smooth for you." 

No news, except perhaps the last item, could in itself have 
been more welcome to Grenville. He had however by no 
means calculated on being driven to such instant action. His 
settled intentions had been to go first to London, and do what 
he could in assisting his poor old helpless relation, pictures of 
whose distress had been constantly presenting themselves to 
his mind. And now it perversely happened that if he should 
do this, his own golden opportunity would be lost. Suddenly 
he saw a way — a simple way — out of the difficulty. Springing 
out of bed he wrote a note to his bankers, to tell them that he 
might have presently to overdraw his account, which, as on a 
former occasion, they doubtless would let him do. He then 
drew a cheque for a hundred pounds, and enclosed it to his 
man of business, for his aunt's immediate relief, promising if 
possible to be in London the following week, and in any case 
to provide such further sums as might be necessary. 

With Lord Solway's letter another had arrived from the 
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fiettlej, he loa^red f or msiriimiii-. :^i ji.^'vjcei iJ.-f ::.■»:: a; ato; 
gladly. It saames iiifai Tita-iit sC-li ilus" :»■ r-J.'. :ti iV.^jjsh. 
for be fooiid lif LD?i-:s.f «zrr:«i:iif:T-i rv i. :.:^:t o: I-v.-.viT, 
aoquainiJbDCies. Mosa of iLtaL vv:^ ii.:!.j-,> i.:.-^ :: ;.:."lj::; :r tj\ 
their csonversaiiQn. Tii«T *iLi liT-'i^!.: :::i'.: :v-:. :.i\i;>: ^r.tssv.- 
with them, hloZiS "wtlL liitir -•T:Vrl> lz^L :::£.!: i:\ssi ^^ 

"there's no holding TricresL k^j-r <Lf f *::■: >--:r :.:^* i.AT-a: 
though who gave ii Ler — Ti.r:^ :■: o:-.ir>c :^ :l.r :v.y>;4;v." 

•*Tell me," said thf- A:L..i:.>r>:*£:'f>j', "aK;;: 1-..»".v - V 
halL She's grown so sil&zi., I i.eAr. i^.a: she- T»or/: A>'k her 
own daughters. Lncy. were ycu :Lrr^ i " 

"2^0^ my dear — I'm ijo: sir.4r:." 

"A wcman,'' said txz^ c.d liai:^ >s^::h a fr.<v out '.iko n 
cameo, and a delicate Le5'i:a:io:. i- Lis v,:.v ; *• a wo'.v.ar. liko 

Lady , when she gives a Uili like ti::>, :r«kt-s a pvat lux-il 

more pleasure in thinking of the j^eojrle <*.e hasVi't inviti\i, 
than of the people she has." 

The sound of all this was familial* enough to Givnvillo, and 
not long since he would have been amv.sid by it ; but now if 
came to him like a »>ouud heard in a droam. It was I'lat and 
unreal in a way he could not account for. Ho did indood by an 
effort laugh and talk as usual ; but nothing n^used in hint any 
real interest, till he heaixl of the latest ivmanoo, and tho latost 
scandal of Vienna ; and this was the infatuation of tho ox-King 
of Moldavia for a young unmaiTied girl — tho new bo.xuty of 
the season, who had shocked stx^ioty by tlio audaoity wilh which 
she had encoui'aged him, and who proved to be none other than 
Miss Juanita Markham. Amongst tho company woro two of 
the most amusing women in London. .T5ut he only w*ond(Mvd 
now how he could ever have been ontortainod by oitlior. For 
a moment indeed he thought better of thoni, whon tlu^y bcgjin 
to talk about Hungary ; but he presently found tliis to[)io U^hh 
inspiriting than any, because it made him long to bo back again 
in the scenes he had just quitted. 

Returning to his hotel, discontented ho know not why, ho 
learnt from Fritz, who had been devoting himself to a study of 
time-tables, that the journey to Vicenza would occupy lliirt.y 
hoars, and that if he wished to arrive there on tho day spocinocl, 
the best thing he could do would be to start by tho exproHH 
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that evening. He hailed the intelligence with delight. He 
felt that were he only moving again — moving to the event on 
which his future depended, and to the woman who he hoped 
would share it, his discontent would vanish and the colours of 
life grow bright again. 

He found that experience hardly fulfilled his anticipations ; 
but how his condition was affected by what took place at 
Vicenza will be best described hereafter in his own words. 
It will be enough for the present to say that, having remained 
there several days, he had left under circumstances which, to 
judge fiom his face and bearing, had not indeed elated him, or 
freed him from all anxiety, but had still afforded him some 
grounds for satisfaction; and he had, with no companion 
excepting his faithful servant, indulged himself in the pleasure 
of visiting some places of interest in the district. One morning 
he had risen very early, so as to make an expedition to a villa 
built by Palladio, sequestered in the country, and far from the 
nearest town. He was standing in its pale colonnade, which, 
from the side of a low hill, overlooked the sea-like Venetian 
plain. There was still a rawness in the air, and a mist that 
smelt of fields and damp vineyards, and that touched his fore- 
head and stirred his thoughts refreshingly. He thought of 
that first drive of his, the morning after he had reached 
Lichtenbourg. He had jnst been through the principal range 
of rooms. The stuccoed exterior of the building, and the 
ragged grass-plat in front of it, had disappointed him ; but the 
moment he entered, disappointment had been lost in wonder. 
Every foot of wall and ceiling, in each smallest ante-chamber 
no less than in the largest hall, was covered with gorgeous 
frescoes — the work of Paul Veronese. The shining floors 
reflected antique Venetian furniture. Furniture and frescoes 
alike were perfect, and untouched by time. As Grenville 
stood, gazing at the distant levels, out of which here and there 
rose a tall solitary campanile, he suddenly ejaculated, " What 
a fool I am ! I declare that never occm-red to me. Fritz," he 
shouted, ** come here. I want to speak to you. You know in 
my rooms in London tbe picture — that by Paul Veronese — 
that hangs usually above the sideboard. Was that left on 
the wall, or was it locked up in the cupboard where I keep my 
papers ? " Fritz replied, as if owning to some negligence, that 
it was left on the wall ; but no reproof was inflicted on him. 
On the contrary, his master muttered to himself with com- 
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placence, "That then settles everything. A dealer has twice 
offered me five hundred pounds for it. Before a week is over 
he shall have lodged that sum at my banker's. 1 can settle 
my business without going back to London. And now — now 
— at least for another month, wherever my wishes draw me, I 
am free to follow them." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The white houses and the emerald leafage of Lichtenbourg 
had the glow on them of a warm, peach-coloured sunset. 
During the last few days the rapid spring had been busy, 
multiplying flower and bud. It had also called into existence 
a number of new visitors. It was not a number that by any 
means amounted to a crowd, but it still was sufficient to give 
an air of life to the place ; and the walks and seats in the 
square on which the restaurant opened were gay with a 
sprinkling of company, looking forward to dinner. The eye 
was at once caught by various feminine dresses, most of them 
rather startling, a few exceedingly pretty ; and by some 
officers in uniform, ready to scrutinize and admire them : 
whilst the prettiest dress of all, surmounted by the prettiest 
hat, illuminated the seat which was most open to observation, 
and shared it with an officer whose good fortune was widely 
envied. The officer himself evidently considered it enviable, 
and was making the most of his voice and his handsome eyes ; 
whilst the eyes of his companion, and the delicate colour in 
her cheeks, seemed to show that she was excited, even if not 
pleased, with her situation. He was talking to her now in 
French, now in German ; and he was just in the middle of 
a quotation from a French song, which his manner showed 
that he considered extremely telling. 

** Qui vent ouir, qui veut savoir 
Comment Ics diplomats aiment." 

"Us aiment,*' he was continuing, with an insinuating 
smile, " ils aiment si diplomatiquement," when he saw to his 
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mortification the lady's eyes wander, and her expression 
completely change. She rose suddenly from her seat, and 
moved forward to meet a man who, he was conscious, had 
stopped just in front of them. This man's expression too, as 
well as that of the lady, was troubled and discomposed. 
Pleasure, surprise, and a something that was not pleasure, 
succeeded each other on his face, and remained there mixed 
together. As the two greeted each other, a very acute observer 
might have seen that their cordiality, or at least its extreme 
openness, was due to nervousness quite as much as to feeling. 
The officer, however, was far from being acute ; and having 
borne neglect heroically for the better part of a minute, he 
rose, lit a cigar, and catching the eye of the lady, whilst pique 
shone in his own, he forced a smile, made a bow, and departed. 
Had he waited a moment longer he would not perhaps have 
fled so precipitately ; for the manner of the lady and her 
friend, as soon as the greeting was over, grew rapidly more 
constrained, and almost suggested coldness. 

" Do you know, Mr. Grenville, I was never so surprised in 
my life," the lady was saying. ** I thought you must have 
been your ghost." 

" Well," he answered, " and I really believe I might have 
been, for since I last saw you, I have been through a kind of 
death. My dear Mrs. Schilizzi, you needn't look so concerned. 
If I told you what I meant, you would say — Is it only that ? " 

" Well," she laughed, " at all events that's a comfort ; but 
what you said had a most tragic sound in it. I thought you 
were in England." 

** I have managed," he replied, " to settle my business 
without going there ; and I have done now what, if possible, 
I always meant to do — come back here to see the castle whose 
photograph we were looking at, at luncheon. It seems a year 
ago to me, that does ; so much has happened since then." 

"To me, too, it seems ages." 

**Is that," he said, ** because so much has happened to you 
also 1 " 

" It is rather," she replied, ** because nothing has." 

She had not resumed her seat. They were walking together 
slowly. They were silent for a few moments ; and then with 
a constrained indifference, **You have, at any rate, found," 
he said, " a very attentive acquaintance." 

She looked up at him with a half mischievous smile. 
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"What," she asked, "do you mean that Austrian cnptaini 
I met him at Vienna at a public ball last year. Perhaps he 
is, now that you come to mention it, one of the thiii«j;s that 
has made my time pass slowly. He\s handsome, and could 
be pleasant if he'd never open his mouth. As it is, he's Iuhmi 
boring my very life out ; and the only pleasure he's given mo 
is the thought that he goes to-moiTow." 

At this news Grenville's expression softened. He asked 
her where she dined. She told him in her own rooms, adding 
that she had letters to wiite, and would not reappear that 
evening. 

** Then perhaps," said Grenville, " I shall see you to-morrow 
morning. Will you let me tell you my adventures 1 And if 
we find it can be managed, perhaps you will make another 
expedition with me ? " 

"I can never," she said, "see you in the morning. Quito 
early, I teach my children, and after that I am busy with 
something of my own. In spite of the charms of your fi-i(»nd, 
the Austrian officer, I have been obliged to make an occupation 
for many hours of solitude." 

" And what occupation is that ? " he asked. 

"I wonder," she said, half flippantly, "if I can tell you; 
you'll only laugh if I do. What do you thiuk it is 1 1 Iwivo 
begun writing a diary." 

"I too not long since began doing the same tiling. I dare 
say we're not singular. My diary, I find, has ouo merit at 
all events : my last few days in Italy liave turned it into a 
book of surprises." 

"Italy!" she exclaimed. "And have you been in Italy 1 
I should like to hear about tliat. One of tlieso days you will 
perhaps tell me — that is to say if you are not leaving directly. 
Good-bye, it is late — I must be going in to my children." 

As she said this they were just at the entrance of the 
hotel ; and, without giving him time to detain her by some 
question which she saw was on his lips, she ran up the stcjm, 
throwing a parting smile at him, and was lost to sight in the 
shadow within the doorway. 

Grenville was not much pleased by this abrupt ending of 
the interview ; and after dinner he loitered in the neighbour- 
hood of the band, hoping that after all he should find a chance 
of renewing it. But he looked in vain for her. She had been 
quite sincere in saying that the whole of that evening she 
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meant to give to her letters ; and she was, indeed, in her 
sitting-room with envelopes and paper before her. These, 
however, she presently pushed aside. **I can't," she mur- 
mured, and drawing towards her some sheets of foolscap, she 
began, not to write, but to read something already wiitten on 
them. This was the beginning of her diary. 

What she read was as follows — 

"Different people write diaries for different reasons and 
objects ; some because they do so much else, others because 
they have so little else to do ; some to record what they have 
seen, others to record only what they have been. As for me, 
the last case is mine. I have done nothing and seen nothing. 
What I have been is my only history. And why am I 
going to write it — or try to write it 1 Not because I am idle, 
but because I am lonely, and I must speak to something — I 
must be myself somehow. I write for the same sort of reason 
that makes a boy sing, or a woman at times sob. Just as 
a sob relieves the heart, so will this writing relieve something 
else in me — something — I don't know what. 

" But before I do so, I want to assure myself of one thing — 
that I am not like a silly sentimental school-girl, sighing and 
crying over her own fancies. I have known some girls — girls 
who have kept diaries, and who have used them like looking 
glasses in which they made interesting faces at themselves. 
I am not like that, I wish to see myself as I am and have 
been ; and I shall try to record this, and I believe I shall be 
able to do so. I don't know life, but I do at least know my 
own life, uneventful as it must seem to every human being 
that has known me. Its events have been all within. I 
know the difference between fact and fancy; but I do not 
know the difference between fact and feeling. There are 
facts which are not feelings, but all feelings are facts, and 
the only facts which give the others any meaning. What 
would action be if it affected nobody's feelings 1 It might as 
well be something taking place in Jupiter. What would 
thought be if we felt nothing] Thought at its highest is 
but the genius, the slave of the lamp, who either guides 
feeling or works for it. 

"Yes, but granting all this, here comes another question 
which will trouble me till I have made my answer to it. My 
life may consist of facts, even though it only consitts of 
feelings. True — but are they facts worth having their 
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history written? Will my sense of the ridiculous allow me 
to think they are 1 It will, and for this reason. Every ' 
human being may not be a good model to draw, but every , 
human body would be a good subject to dissect — how much ,■ 
more every human soul ! Who am 1 1 What am II I am . 
nobody, and less than nothing. I am not even one of my 
own few possibilities. I know it. And yet if human exist- 
ence has any meaning at all, my life must have some 
meaning also. None of us is worth anything, if any one of 
us is not worth something. 

" How philosophical I am ! But I am going to be philoso- 
phical no longer. I sink, with a sudden fall, to the style of 
a foolish woman. 

" I call this a diary. It will at first be a memoir, for I can 
only get at myself by going first back to my childhood. The 
chief characteristic of my life I can trace in it even then — 
that I was alone. My own mind was my only real playground. 
I do not mean that I was an only child, or that in any marked 
way I isolated myself from my brothers and sisters. On the 
contrary, I laughed and romped and played in the luiy, and 
climbed trees, with them. But as I dangled my logs from the 
boughs — I remember it still so clearly— what filled my 
consciousness was the world of leafy branches and the green 
lights which seemed, in some strange way, to hint to me of 
another life. When I lay amongst the hay and looked up at 
the sky, the clouds were enchanted mountains, and I 
wandered amongst their dissolving passes. 

*' How often have I heard people say that self -analysis is 
morbid. But what I am writing now is not self -analysis ; I 
only wish it were ; I wish that myself then were myself now. 
Oh, little girl who art lost, who never can live again, I can 
think about you and describe you as if you were some one 
else I The sole link between us is the nerve called memory — 
that is so often aching — and the pronoun * I.' 

"And yet, perhaps, I am wrong. As I write on, I shall 
see. 

" My father and mother were both people of family, though 
they never mixed in what is commonly called the world ; but 
in both their characters was a certain pride, which though we 
were not important enough for it to develop in us exclusive- 
ness, did develop something which is nearly the same — seclu- 
siveness. All my childhood was spent in an enclosed garden. 
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'*And what sort of childhood was iti I have said some- 
thing about it already, but not all I want to say. In going 
on I feel a kind of diffidence. It is easy enough to say that 
my life was a life of loneliness, but it is not so easy to say — 
at least I shrink in doing so — that the heart of that loneliness 
was religion. But so it was. Nobody would have thought 
so, and clergymen would not admit that I am using the word 
rightly. For I do not mean that I was always going to 
church, or always or indeed often saying my prayers ; but I 
was full of the longing that moves people to pray, and to do 
and feel many other things besides. It was a longing for 
something beyond and above me, and at the same time about 
me, but always eluding me. I saw it in the sky and in the 
woods, and I heard it in church when the organ sounded. 
As for what people commonly call religion, I had to pick up 
my knowledge of that pretty much for myself, for mother was 
born a Catholic, though she went to the EngHsh church ; and 
my father, though a very good man, had, I believe, only one 
religious belief, and this was that the Church of Rome was 
wrong. Still I was confirmed ; and when I went to my first 
communion, I felt — I can't express it now ; but it was some- 
thing the same feeling I had when first I saw the sea; or 
when the sky, or a flower, or anything, struck me suddenly 
with its depth of beauty. I remember so well how on such 
occasions as these I used sometimes to whisper to myself 
* How beautiful \ * and sometimes * God, be good to me ! ' It 
was a chance which of the two I whispered; I meant the 
same by both. 

" I remember also another thing, which makes me laugh as 
I think of it. I used often — as most girls do — to stand 
looking at myself in the glass ; and the beauty of my own 
reflection, such as it was, moved me and troubled me, much 
as other beauty did. I never thought — never, so far as I can 
remember, * There's beautiful me.' I only thought, * There's 
a beautiful something.' I seemed to myself, as I looked at 
my cheeks, to be merely like a flower given into my own 
keeping, and I wondered about the meaning of the petals, 
and was half frightened at their delicacy. 

** Idiot that I am to write these trifles down ! "And yet 
am 1 1 They are facts — hard, unvarnished facts of a life 
that at all events was quite free from affectations. And 
why should the movements of a young girl's thoughts not 
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be as well worth recording as the movements of sap in a 
vegetable 1 

" Anyhow I have piit enough of them down now. I go on 
to what is broader. All these feelings of mine, for the sky, 
the sea, for church music, or my own complexion, were only 
manifestations of a constant something within me, panting 
to fulfil itself, and not knowing how. 

" But, though it did not know, it was always trying to find 
out ; and these attempts form really the whole liistory of my 
girlhood. Poetry, di*awing, music, and then knowledge — 
hard, dry knowledge — I tried them all. I am not talking of 
what I did in the school-room — that counts for nothing. I 
am talking only of what I did by myself, and with my whole 
heart prompting me. And indeed everything that came homo 
to me I had to pick up in this way, much as I did my 
instruction about religion, without any help or guidance. 
What volumes of poetry at one time I knew by heart ! I 
found them all out for myself, and took to them only because 
I hoped to find in them some answer to the question, * "What 
is it that I long for ? ' But they did not quiet me, they only 
made me more restless ; and I felt an impulse to do — to fulfil 
myself by action. I tried to draw and paint, and till I saw 
I could do neither, for a good six months I was almost 
beside myself with hope. Then I think came music. Could 
I only have done what I attempted, the music of the spheres 
would have been nothing to what I should have extracted 
from a cottage piano. But the keys at last became like a 
row of tombstones, forming a cemetery in which my attempts 
were buried. After that I began to read books of science 
and philosophy, full of hard words the meaning of which I 
had to guess at ; and it seemed to me for a considerable time 
that what I longed for was to be found in the satisfaction of 
the intellect. "What ideas I had 1 How my mind rode away 
(Jn them as if they were wings ! I used to work them out in 
things that I called essays, trembling with pride as I wielded 
the long words of Mr. Herbert Spencer. And then, generally 
by the time I had read a little more, I found all the 
profundities I had arrived at were mere truisms or common- 
places, or that else they were nonsense. But I was not 
discouraged — at least not for a long time. Perhaps — perhaps 
— I am not wholly discouraged now. If I am, I am done for. 

" And all this while, what became of my religion — I mean 
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my religion of prayers and church-going 1 I can't quite tell. 
The whole history of it is so vague. The fact is, about such 
matters I was not very clear, to begin with; and with me, 
feeling, and faith, and longing, and self -prostration were so 
much more than any defined beliefs, that I hardly noticed 
how these last were gradually sapped by the books which I 
read so eagerly, and how so much of what the clergyman said 
came gradually to seem so foolish. But I think it was only 
the words that I heard in church that lost their power over 
me. I put these aside as one might put aside the libretto of 
an opera which had some connection with the music, but only 
an insufficient one; whilst the meaning of the music itself 
still remained the same for me, and shook my heart as the 
organ shook the windows. How often contrition — I can*t tell 
for what — came trembling into me, and the spirit of prayer 
bowed me, as the wind bends corn ! But what came oftenest 
was mere adoration — mere longing — again I can't tell for 
what ; but all was for the same thing that I felt in nature, 
that I tried to capture in drawing, and to express in music, 
and to find in thought and study. Some people, who lose any 
of the definite beliefs which they learnt as children, experience 
much misery at the loss. I don't think I did ; and the reason 
was what I have just stated — that the definite part of religion 
was to me the least, important part. Indeed I remember 
saying to myself one day in church, when the clergyman was 
preaching about Joshua's moon in Ajalon, * Perhaps I have 
not got a religion, but I myself am religion.' I meant, * I am 
a-longing for whatever will most completely fulfil myself,' and 
my only articulate prayer was little more than this — * Keveal 
to me what I long for, and unite me completely with it.' 

" If any one besides myself were to read these confessions, 
I know one thing which he or she would say — * This silly girl 
in search of an object for her sentiment, did it never occur to 
her to fancy herself in love 1 Did she never try to solve her 
perplexities that way 1 ' Yes and no — but much more no 
than yes. Love did enter into my thoughts ; but let me 
explain how. I felt myself capable of it ; but I felt this in 
some far-off way. As for associating the idea of it with any 
one I ever met, that seemed to me sacrilege. I felt it to be 
something which was so sacred, and which, if it came, would be 
so overwhelming, that it frightened me. It made me afraid of 
myself, as if I held within me some mystery. One or two 
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men — ^indeed more than one or two, whilst I was still quite 
young — ^fell in love with me. Instead of being flatter ed or 
touched by this, I felt it as a kind of impertinence, and I was 
glad when I saw how very easily I could repulse them. They, 
I believe, thought I was heaitless. I was not. It was 
because I reverenced my heart so much, and felt in such awe 
of the Unknown contained in it, that I was indignant at 
them for presuming to think about it. Could I only love — 
this is the thought that would come to me — what would the 
feeling be? I should die of it. Where would it carry me? 
I was afraid to go on thinking. I only knew this, that I 
never had seen any one, and could not imagine any one, wlio 
would justify the feeling in me, and make it not seem wicked. 
I remember still how afraid I grew of myself. I hardly dared 
even, at one time, to read Keats' poetry, it moved me so, 
without any justifying cause. 

"The only emotion, the only love, that I could indulge in 
frankly, and that supported and did not frighten me, was love 
of my parents. They didn't understand me — I always felt 
that ; but I felt that they desired my welfare ; and though 
they could not share my thoughts, it seemed to me that they 
sheltered them. What was my pain then when one day, quite 
by accident, I heard mother saying this to father — * Irma is so 
pretty that she ought to marry well.' And then, before I could 
get out of hearing, I caught the name of a neighbouring 
country squire. I had no dislike to the man — I thought 
nothing about him ; but to hear him mentioned in this way, 
was like hearing a knife talked about that was to be drawn 
across my throat. After that, for three weeks I was miserable. 
Father and mother couldn't tell what had come to me ; and 
when a letter arrived from my aunt, asking me to stay with her 
in Hungary, they thouufht the change would be good for me, 
and glailly let me go. I too was half glad ; but I had a little 
garden where I used to work by myself ; and I was sorry to 
leave that, and my poor little book-shelf full of well-worn 
books, home of which were children's faii-y-stories. It was 
arranged that a friend of my aunt's who was going there at 
the same time should look after me on the journey. I knew 
nothing of him, till I saw him, except his name and the fact 
that he was very rich ; and after I had seen him, I knew 
nothing more for weeks, except that he had almond-shaped 
eyes, a straight nose, and a smile ; that ho talked rather fast, 
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and that he talked a great deal to me. My aunt told me that 
if he had wished it the Emperor would have made him a 
baron. A few days later she told me he wished to marry me. 

" How I consented I really can hardly tell. Secret corre- 
spondence went on between my aunt and my parents ; and 
mother wrote to me and told me how happy my prospects 
were, and how little money I should ever have of my own ; 
and how sad and anxious she had once been for my future. 
One reason, I think, why I at length yielded, one reason why 
I did not shrink from this marriage as I might have done, was 
just the very fact that for me there was no love in it. Mar- 
riage came to me as something completely outside myself : it 
came to me simply as a new shell of circumstance, into which, 
with unavowed pressure, mother and all the others pushed me. 
How could I know what I was doing, or what was being done 
to me ? I had no experience. 

** Well, I have experience now. And yet, who would think 
it ? No one who had watched me or lived with me, no matter 
how constantly or closely. Who could guess the history of 
my first married years 1 Certainly not my husband ; and for 
one very suflficient reason, he never would care to try. My 
brother Robert told me how, when he first went to school, he 
used to cry to himself at nights, longing for home, thinking 
with a passionate affection of every worn patch in the carpets, 
and of the air full of peace and tenderness. For three years 
after my marriage I did just the same. I had plenty of 
servants and an extravagant cook ; but every time I looked at 
our smart dinner-table 1 thought of our school-room meals — 
our boiled mutton — our rice-pudding ; and I longed like a 
truant to run away and go back to them. What would 
mother have thought if she had seen me come back to her, 
and hiding, as I should have liked to hide, my face once more 
in her lap ! 

" What could I have told her ? How could I have explained 
such a step 1 I could not have explained it in any intelligible 
way to her. I could indeed have summed up my experience 
in a very few words. I could have said to her, Marriage is 
the suicide of hope ; but I could tell her no facts that would 
explain so tragic a view. I could have told her that Paul's 
temper was not always, or often, of the best. In fact when I 
made mistakes in any little household matters, he was furious 
with me ; and once, though 1 must say he was handsomely 
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sorry for it afterwards, he struck me oi. ::.* •s-rl-* x-.-i i^z. 
ivory paper-knife, leaving a mark which for j :■.:-:_:*:.: I :..: 
with a velvet band. I didn't mind thaT. Izli-stt: I ■.....-. -i -:.^ 
only time that I ever voluntarily kf*.^ Yuil — i- ii'-.-r .. - _ .:' 
struck me, just to show that I Lad :or^I-.--r:. :.lii. :»'-.■ ...i-. 
I minded was not what he was, but I'l.-r ■^r.v: ~.-.l:l :.-: .;..-:. --r: 
on me daily of what he was not. Hr !:-;r: -.r II \ ■ -j 
a way he took good care of me. L :: ::.r -- ..; -'.-•: 
regarded me as a piece of china. wLicL .ri>:-.L.r.."r-: ...- .. • ■ -■ 
room, and which had to be d>:^l c-;-f-.!-- 7. • 
difference between me and an vr-^rjnr :.r -■ =.• v .- ■ :' •. . .' 
was that it stood in the miJ«lle o: :;.- : --■ ^. ;. ! .' - - • ■ 
end of it. I was like a Ixx-k wh:.:. i^ -. .. . : . •. r . .■.■ v 
of its binding, but which he nei:b-:: <■■■ ■'.'. :. ■ - . . - . . . 
How long I hoped against hope x\.\\ \..'.' ;...'_•..*. ; * • * ■ . : 
that he was merely shy, merely h..- [:. .i.'.r: '■.-.. -j ::.-. 
and that we should at last rea'ly r>y: :...-: -. ;;. ■ :'.;•. 

to love him, and to make him love me ; a:. 1 1- . ... I .... ;. - . .-;. ^ 
with any response from him, to sti.-.- e.?:' ..'.: :*: .- - *. J '.•.'. ,, ; 
have succeeded. I tried everv r.ie-/-:.- I c. .. : •..■;..; .*. I.-. ^ :.■■. 

m 

afternoon I used to hurrv home. :.'. oj .'•.-: v. ;;.■;-*. :..,:. /..•.■:;. 
he returned from the railwav he v.^i- •..•::. ;;.>.,: ■.,/. / ';.'i 
all I could to look glad and l-^pj.y v.;.*;;. J ->_ . :.,':;., I', .\ ♦./.<- 
only result was this. Five mir.-r.e- .if-.e. J v.;t ■;. tj,f. 
drawing-room he was sure to ;.'o o:* '^^f i*. : a.,'! if <-v<;r I 
ventured to follow him into his .*i^i^iv. he ir. •.;:.• i;ir>.v n,<rT. /ne 
by asking me what I wanted. \V/.^r r-jrj j v.'a^^'K Jt mukt-H 
me laugh now to think of hi.s u.-V/u.^ r/;.v, of r/i*-. It v,;th 
something, Paul, you could r.f:\f:v }i;ive 'jr.'j<;j--.tv/d, if f }iud 
told you. But at dinner, Paul, you <if> rAu'"-. iel;UiT rne for 
being with you ; and do you reii.einher Ijow J t./ied tljen to 
find my way into your life ? I tried at fiiht to talk fiU^ut tlie 
things that interested me or tonnijel nie about tlir; tilings 
that seemed to me to l.>e beautiful, or h;«ppy, or Had, or per- 
plexing. Good heavens ! I mi;r]it have \)Cmu talking Hebrew 
to you. I put my thonght.s into your hands tlioiiglits which 
I valued and cherished ; and I hoped tiiat you might be 
pleased with them. But what you did was to stare at them 
blankly, and then drop them, and l(jt them break themselves 
into pieces. But still I would not bo dislieartened. I tried 
to approach you in another way. As you would not talk to 
me about my subjects, I tried to talk to you about yours. That 
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annoyed you still more. It made you rude to me, not only cold. 
How different you were with men — mth the men you brought 
to dine with you ! They and you understood each other. 
You responded to what they said to you, as if you were a 
musical instrument touched by them — or rather a band of 
instruments — a band of instruments at a music-hall. For me, 
the attempt to talk to you was like going out into a frosty day. 
How cold I was when I came back to myself again ! 

" During those three years, it seems to me that I was dead. 
If it had not been for my two children I should have died 
literally. I was very fond of them from the first ; but babies 
are not companions. Though they were near my heart, they 
could not tell how it was aching. Still they kept me alive. 
They prevented my heart from freezing. But when the 
eldest began to know me, and speak and understand a little, 
then I was conscious of some new accession of happiness ; and 
gradually, to my surprise, I felt in better spirits. I felt at 
last that I was something like myself again ; and to Paul's 
extreme annoyance, I sang in the hall one morning. He 
swore at me, and I cried. No matter. What I was going to 
say was this. This revival of my spirits, through my growing 
love for my children, had a very odd effect on me. My vanity 
woke up again. I wanted company, I wanted a little amuse- 
ment. Sometimes in the afternoon, when I was left all alone, 
I went to look at myself in the glass, and wish that some one 
could see me. A woman would have satisfied me. I should 
often have liked a woman best ; but sometimes, I confess, I 
did wish for a man or two — just for the sake of seeing what 
effect I produced. My desire for admiration had all the 
temerity of innocence. That I could do anything wrong, or 
even wish for it, never seemed possible to me. Well — I made 
some acquaintances, not amongst Paul's connections. I made 
friends with some pretty and well-connected women ; and 
through them I came to know a certain number of men. My 
wishes soon fulfilled themselves. Every afternoon I had some 
admiring visitor. 

" What things in life can be more different than some of 
our wishes before their fulfilment and after ! These men I 
speak of — all their attention and homage at first flattered and 
soothed me after Paul's neglect. Paul could never see too 
little of me. They could never see too much. At first this 
was charming. I really took an interest in some of them, and 
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philosophy ; I bought translations of all kinds of classical 
writers. My old longing to realize my own existence once 
more took possession of me ; and all the false companionship 
Which I now got, made my mind tumultuous with longing for 
some companionship that should be true. As to what this 
true companionship would be, I was as far off as ever from 
knowing. Would it take the form of knowledge, of beauty, 
or of a human friend 1 I know one thing — that not once, but 
several times, when the best of my admirers was coming to see 
me, and I had promised to be in by a certain hour in the after- 
noon, I forgot all about him in looking at a March sunset from a 
lonely seat amongst some pine-trees, more than a mile from home. 

" And what am I now 1 How structureless all my history 
is I What I have just written applies to the last four or five 
years of my life ; and applies to me at this moment. Am I 
fairly good 1 or am I very bad ? Five or six men are, I know, 
this moment in love with me ; and I have been proud to 
think they are so. Though I have no love for them myself, 
is not that bad? But somehow, when I think it over, it 
makes me feel, not how bad I am, but how lonely I am. I 
have never in my whole life been myself to any one. I have 
so many unuttered thoughts troubling me, and increasing in 
number, and there is nobody to whom I can tell any of them. 
I don't know what I should have been could I only have met 
some one who would have helped me to live — ^with whom I 
could have shared something beyond a part of his income and 
the parentage of two children — a number that never will be 
added to. 

" Oh, you — what have you done to me ! You took me — 
you wovM marry me. You took an entire life, and you 
sacrificed it, in order to ornament one small comer of your 
own. And I — I tried to love you. I waited for you and 
watched for you during your absence. I ran to meet you 
when you came. Your own mind was for me like waterless 
sand ; none of my thoughts would grow in it. I found that 
out ; and then what I tried to do was to share that desert with 
you, acting as if it were some oasis. And I should have 
succeeded in this had you let me ; in some sort I would have 
learned to love you : but you repulsed me. Do you remember 
that night when you struck me, and when I kissed you 
because I saw that you were sorry? You were sorry you 
struck me. You were sorry you iiail struck a woman. You 
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were ashamed of yourself ; bnt not even then did you show 
any tenderness for me. It is not the blow I remember with 
any bitterness, but your conduct after. 

* And now, whom can I speak to ? As I have said, to no 
one. You have made me bitterly wise. You have taken even 
my mother from me. Not even to her can I speak with per- 
fect confidence. You have made me feel that she sacriliced 
her daughter, treated her daughter as a thing without heart 
or souL You have driven me into tlie company of watei*3, and 
woods, and sunsets. In nature I do feel a vague something 
that touches me, that moves in me the religious impulse, that 
calls me out of myself. And yet whenever I see a beautiful 
thing, along with the sense of its beauty I have this sense 
also — that I have no one to whom I can turn and say, * How 
beautiful ! ' 

" Mother, perhaps, would tell me that I ought to make the 
best of things. I know she thinks I could be happy and 
successful socially. Could 11 How little she understands 
the situation as it really is ! She sees me, just as I too, for 
that matter, can see myself in the glass — a woman dressed 
perfectly from her hat to the tips of her toes : she sees how 
certain shades of colour become me. She has sometimes told 
me that I am like an exquisite picture. I like to believe I 
am ; but for all that, I am isolated, and shall always bo so. 
Mother wouldn't wish me to be bad ; and I can't bo worldly. 
Great ladies frighten me : bad women repel nio. What a 
simple life would content me, if I could only live it I 1 had a 
simple life once ; but mother, for my good, took mo away from 
that; and as far as my soul and my thoughts go, I have now 
no life at all. 

'*And yet I am ungrateful. One treasure I have, though 
one only — my children. They keep mo alive ; tlioy pnjvcnfc 
my soul from dying. If there is any revelation al. all, iny 
children reveal God to me. Oh, my beloved ones, IcjI me f)our 
out my heart to you ! Let me spend and bo sfwint for you. 
My little ones, forgive your mother, for I huva WfrncUiiwn 
been so selfish as this: — I have wi.shod that you might brj ill 
and suffering, that I might we«r myself out in i'fnding you. 

"And yet, my little ones, therrj arrj solituden in your 
mother's heart which you oven cannot fill. She cuu U? y/;iir 
companion, but in some v.ays you cannot Ik? h(^vn.*' 

Mrs. Schilizziy when she i'lr.i.ii'A h'-r n^adiug, with a li th-f.H 
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deliberation took up her pen, and though her hand trembled 
as she did so, she set herself to resume her writing. She tried 
to continue her narrative without any formal break ; but having 
completed a sentence or two she presently scratched them 6ut, 
and abandoning all attempt at literary form or consistency, 
she abruptly put down the date, and slowly, but without 
hesitation, wrote the following few lines, which might have 
come from the diary of a child — 

** I am at lichtenbourg now. All these papers were 
written here. I like it very much ; it is a very pretty place, 
and it suits the children ; but except for them, and a silly, 
good-looking Austrian, whom 1 don't count, I have as usual 
had not a soul to speak to. That is why I have tried to solace 
myself with a diary. But this evening, to my astonishment, 
who should appear but Mr. Grenville 1 And he spoke to me 
very kindly, and seemed glad to see me. I believe he is kind, 
roiilly. I thought him so when I was here with him before ; 
only I came afterwards to fancy that he was only laughing at 
me, or amusing himself by pi-etending to be kind, and so 
dnvwing me out. I felt, when I was under that impression, 
as if I could have died of shame ; and I was hurt and 
misei*}vble. But now that impression has passed away, and I 
am beginning to feel grateful to him. A little kindness — a 
little iH)iU kindness — quite upsets me. Oh, how my head is 
aching ! If I think more I shall cry, and make a fool of 
myself. I will kiss my children, and then try to sleep. Irma, 
dai'ling, dai^ling, I shall have you by my side." 



OHAPTKR Xni. 

GRKNVU.iOfi, who was bout on making his expedition to the 
oatitit^t and who was anxious to secure Mrs. Schilizzi as his 
CHnu|Wini\au was annoYtnU as he dressed next morning, to 
i^uuMul^^r hor a^HH^uut of hov ixvujvuions, and to think that it 
wan many ho\u>4 lH^t\u\» ho i\nild ho|>e to see her. Just, 
lu^wovov* UH ho wan aUmt to loavo the hotel, in order to pay 
k\\\ \^\v\y vinit U\ tho H|n'iu^ a iu\\t-Wking maid tripped after 
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him with a note, scribbled in pencil, and consisting of the 
following words — " I am not well, and shall not be busy this 
morning. K you can do so, will you take me for a walk at 
eleven? — Irma Schilizzi.*' 

Grenville was delighted, and sent back **Ye8" for an 
answer. Thinking over his late experiences, and contrasting 
them with his position at present, Lich ten hour <^ seemed to 
him the most charming place in the world. He felt as if the 
spirit of freedom were impregnating the air, and he inhaled it 
each time he breathed. He was conscious of vigour alike in 
his mind and limbs; and work and enjoyment shone in an 
equal sunlight. 

At eleven o'clock he and Mrs. Schilizzi met by the glitter- 
ing kiosque. Close to this was a bed purple with violets ; 
they both stooped for a draught of the pure delightful perfume; 
and they went off together as if the soul of the spring were in 
their pulses. As they passed through the town, the entire 
world looked young. Sunshine basked on all the people they 
came across, and varnished the wares at the doors of the little 
shops, where shop-keeping had the air of idle, happy-hearted 
play. 

" Look," said Mrs. Schilizzi, as they passed a villa-garden, 
" at the bells of the magnolias white in the blue sky ! " 

Grenville, having looked, stood still for a moment. " You 
know," he said, " how princes and princesses in fairy-tales are 
transformed into cats and lions and every kind of shape. It 
seems to me to-day as if happiness had been transformed into 
flowers." 

His own happiness was such, indeed, that he had gone on 
walking beside her, without any thought of what direction 
they were taking ; but realizing presently that they had left 
the town behind them, he said to her, " Where are we going 1 
have you any ideal I've not." 

" I am taking you," she said, ** to a place I've found out 
myself. Do you see this river which comes flowing out of the 
woods and vaUeys 1 We are going to turn into the foot-path 
which skirtsHaJbeside the willows." 

They left the road, following the course she indicated. 
Birds sang with the water, and all the foliage whispered. At 
last they reached a curious timbered mill, with which was 
united a simple but picturesque restaurant. There was 
a garden containing arbours, and a large inviting summer- 
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house. " I often," said Mrs. Schilizzi, " bring my children to 
tea here. The woman gives them such beautiful cakes and 
biscuits ; and early in the season, she tells me, it is always 
perfectly quiet. You mustn't think I do nothing but talk to 
Austrian officers." 

They passed through the gate and seated themselves on the 
green benches of the summer-house. ** I'm a little tired," she 
said. " Will you order a cup of coffee for me 1 Last night 
I was restless and hardly slept at all. It would have been 
nice to have breakfasted here ; but I must go back to my 
children. Ah ! " she went on, when the coffee was brought 
out to her, " how peaceful this place is ! Will you tell me, 
while we rest — for you have not told me yet — what you have 
seen in Italy, and why you have returned to Lichtenbourg ? " 

They had attempted during their walk no serious conversa- 
tion ; and the consequence was they were now quietly at their 
ease with each other. 

** Well," answered Grenville, smiling, ** as to my return to 
Lichtenbourg, if you will promise me not to be sceptical, I 
will tell you what 1 believe to be the reason. I believe that 
old castle, whose pictures the Princess showed us, must have 
mesmerized and brought me back here ; for I am determined 
to go and see it. It is only ten miles away. You think I am 
laughing at you ; I see that in your face. But I am not : 
only—" 

"Only what?" 

** The question you asked me sounded a very simple one, 
but to answer it truly, do you know what I should have to 
inflict on you 1 A long discourse on the philosophy of life 
generally — especially upon prose and poetry, and the types of 
Hfe that correspond to them." 

" Go on," she said, starting with surprise and pleasure. 
** This is what I like listening to." 

He hesitated a little as if doubtful how to express himself. 
"You know," he began, "how all' our modern philosophers 
denounce as useless the life of the contemplative monastic 
orders. Virtue, they say, is utility, not private perfection. 
But to Christian critics, at all events, the monks and nuns 
have an answer. Different people have different works in the 
world. Theirs is to realize completely certain spiritual possi- 
bilities, which every Christian, it is assumed, should try to 
realize partially. Well — what saints are to men as Christian 
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beings, poete are to men as human beinga The highest \ise 
of the practical man is to improve the environment of life ; 
the nse of the poet is to develop the spiritual organism, or to 
be an example of its development. Do yon see my meaning I '* 
Yes," she said eagerly ; " of oonrse 1 do." 
I talk of poets," he continued ; " but you understand, of 
course, that I don't mean merely people who writ<» vei'sos. I 
mean people geuerally, whose chief desire and necessity is to 
live the life of which poetry is the literary expression ; for 
poetry is merely the body, of which those who appreciate it 
are the soul. I don't want to be sentimental ; but I think I 
may say this : few people can write good love-poems ; but 
whoever loves deeply lives one." 

" Go on," she murmured ; *' your words are like carrier- 
pigeons. My feelings have wings, but my words can hoi^dly 
flutter." 

He hesitated, and then said — 

" I am urging all this, as you will see presently, in order to 
shield myself from my own self-criticism. I want to show to 
you, and to myself too, that the emotional or poetic life haH, 
on practical grounds, as good a claim to be cultivated antl 
respected as the practical life. I an^ not thinking spocially 
of love, though I took that as an example, but of every kind 
of feeling that fills the heart with music, or liftn it with 
aspiration. Just take a type or two of the two kindrt of lift). 
Take Shelley, or Goethe, or Horace, or Sir Walter Hcott —and 
then take Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, or Jami^ 
Watt. Compared with a campaign, or a revohition, or tho 
introduction of steam-power, what a trifling tiling a po(jiri 
seems — a butterfly as compared to a locomotive. And ynt all 
that gives meaning to such things as thcHO — to tho hurrying 
train or steamer, or miles of military pageant — to courvign, or 
to triumph, or to industry — is, tho jewels that tlie fWMfU 
brighten. Poetry — let me go on ; lot ma tcjll you liow I dijiiuM 
poetry — ^it is the emotional expression of a wjtiko of Jif^'n vajnn, 
I don't mean that a poem need be all wjutirnont. Poonm iiko 
* Faust ' and * Hamlet ' may bo full of thrj profc>uii<J<;Ht thoii^lit ; 
but thought in poetry is always thought whi(;h in in tliviu'X 
connection with emotion ; and that emotion, wha</<jv«jr it may 
be, depends upon some b^^lief in tli^; valuo an<l th<f b<'auty of 
life. Well, such Ixjing tlie f^ane, J put tho msiiUtr iti thiM way. 
Poetry is adoration secularised ; and the jK>etir; Jjf<j, tfr. If yon 
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like to call it so, the romantic life, is the monastic life secu- 
larized. You may say that this life is useless, and in one 
sense so it is. But it has the same sort of use which the life 
has which aims at complete sanctity. It embodies and pursues 
an ideal just as truly as the life of any community vowed to 
perpetual adoration. What are you listening to 1 The clock ] 
Yes — it is striking twelve." 

" We must go," she said. ** My children breakfast in half 
an hour. Don't stop what you were saying. Finish it as we 
walk back.'* 

** A love-match," he resumed, as soon as they were on their 
way — " we have both of us sense enough to talk about these 
things rationally — I mean a marriage which has nothing but 
love to recommend it, is an attempt at the poetic life, even if 
not always an attainment of it. Most people — and in most 
cases they are right — think such a marriage ridiculous. The 
reason is that the lovers have rarely a true vocation. You 
see," he went on, jerking a stone into the river, and speaking 
in a matter-of-fact voice as if he were reading an advertise- 
ment, ** the need for this kind of life varies in intensity in 
different natures. But I believe, though I have never been 
fortunate enough to prove the belief by experience, that for 
some people who find affection, and who leave for its sake 
houses and lands and ambition, the heavens are opened as truly 
as they were for Stephen." 

They were both silent for a time, not from any sense of 
embarrassment, but merely because respectively they were 
following out their own thoughts. At last she said gently, 
** But Stephen's vision was a dream." 

* * Yes," exclaimed Grenville, losing the reserve of his 
manner ; " and what higher end could there be for all practical 
activity, for all public careers, for all social reforms, than to 
make beds for all of us, on which to dream dreams like these 1 " 

Again there was silence, which presently he interrupted 
with a laugh. She looked at him narrowly, and asked him 
what amused him. 

" Merely to think," he said, " how far I must seem to have 
strayed from the question you asked me — why I came back to 
Lichtenbourg ? However, what we have just been saying will 
help me to tell you why. I have no true vocation for the 
higher, for the ideal life, whether poetic or religious. My lot 
is cast amongst the secular and prosaic plough-lands, where 
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ambition sows and reaps. But I once was alhirecl by the other 
life ; and at times it allures me still, and I long to escape to 
that happy world of the imagination where those for whom 
poetry hsia no direct message can hear its echoes in the lives 
of others, and of other ages. The world of the imacri nation I 
find now in this country. It represents poetry to mo. It 
liberates me from the prison of my circumstances. Italy liust 
week represented prose — and tliere you have the reason why I 
have ever come back here. I am, in fact, like a school-boy 
who has run home from schooL Do you understand all this 
nonsense 1 " 

** Yes," she said, " yes. I didn't answer you, for I wiis 
thinking about it. Of course," she went on, ** people must act 
and work. Groethe, indeed, said that action is the cure of 
doubt ; but to me — well, to me it seems the cure of aspiration 
also. I speak only for myself. Personally, I want not to act, 
but to be. That is the reason of my interest in what you said 
about saints and poets. • But I don't, in one point, quite agree 
with you. Poetry, the sense of beauty, and the aspiration for 
something beyond, which comes from the sense of beauty as 
the scent comes from a flower — you say that this is religion 
secularized ; I should be content to say simply that it is religion. 
And I should wish, if I knew how, to lead the religious life. 
I sometimes think that it is wicked to feel like this — that it is 
wishing to be selfish and useless ; but what you have said 
reassures me a little. Besides, when a woman — when a woman 
says she wishes not to act, but to be, lier real wish, I suppose, 
is to be something for the sake of somebody else. Take me, 
for instance. I wish it principally for the sake of my children. 
My children are my religion, or at least the practical part of 
it. The next religious service will be their breakfast or 
luncheon. Will you assist at it 1 If you will, you will be 
very welcome ; and you will see what I think is the real 
triumph of management — that I have got the chef to make me 
a genuine child's rice-pudding." 

He was net only pleased but touched by this homely invita- 
tion. As he entered the salon with her, where the cloth was 
already spread, she said to him — 

** I am sure you must think me very stupid ; and I know I 
am so : only with you I seem more stupid even than I am. 
You keep me silent by giving me so much to think of." 

Had she made such a speech to him when first he began to 
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know her, he would have certainly tried to respond to it with 
some species of compliment ; but in presence of her complete 
simplicity compliments seemed out of place, and almost cruel ; 
and his only answer was, ** No, you are not stupid." 

The children rushed to their mother, bright as if her 
coming were sunlight ; and then turning to Grenville, whom 
they recognized as an old friend, they gave him a share of the 
smiles which their mother had called into existence. A sense 
of partnership with her subtly stole into his heart, and spread 
its enchantment over the whole simple meal. This was 
deepened from time to time by the gentle, unconscious way in 
which she Eisked him to do this and that for the children, as 
if he were a friend whom she might call on for all assistance ; 
and through the happy sounds of the present, echoes of their 
morning^s conversation made a vibrating music, and the ripple 
of the river sang to him. 

The children had a passion for flowers, and asked Grenville, 
who told them that he had seen quantities in the meadows, 
why he had not brought them some. 

" Suppose," he said to their mother, "that we have tea at 
the mill. They can, as we go, pick flowers to their hearts' 
content." 

The children were delighted at the proposal; and the 
mother's eyes had assented even before her lips did. 

" Let us go at five," she said. ** Till then it is too hot." 

" In that case," he answered, " hot as it is, I will fill up the 
time between by a visit to Count T . I have an intro- 
duction to him, and I hear he has just arrived ; and no doubt 
he will tell us something about the country." 

The Count's castle, perched on its wooded eminence, could 
be reached on foot by a climb of half an hour. Grenville' s 
visit was in every way satisfactory ; and when he rejoined 
his friends and went off to the mill with them, he was full of 
accounts of what he had heard and seen. "The castle," he 
said, " of which the Princess told us, can be reached from here 
easily ; and the Count assures me it is the most curious place 
in the country. He was particularly anxious also that I should 
go to a place of his own — an hotel which he has built in the 
heart of one of his forests, near a lake and a mineral spring, 
and which is going to be opened presently. He has a hunting- 
lodge close by, which, if I cared for fishing, he said would be 
at my disposal for as long as I chose to occupy it. Suppose 
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have the energy to take time by tLe forej'xk. ir.'i go there 
with me to-morrow ] " 

"listen to the flute.^ she saii •'To^!at 'tjx-. bf*rj fuil of 
music. To go to the castle woTild n^ke v^-iLorro"^' fjjl of it 
also. Find out about getting tLere, ai.d tLL-, evetiiig I will 
tell you if I can manage it." 

He met her at the ban-i. after dii.i.er. Thev staved there 
for a short time onlv. The :^ceLe hti-uck Vy>th of them as 
artificial, after their late eiperiences : but he hat with her 
long enough to convince ber tbat the expedition was an easy 
one, and when he said gf.-fA-Xil '^ht to her *?he had agree^l to 
undertake it with him. It was too long for the children, so 
she stipulated for a late start, which woiili leave them their 
mother's company for nearly all tlie morning. An hour's 
drive, and half an hour in the train, brought them to a station 
almost at the foot ff the castle. It was a sta.tion which 
stood amongst flat fields and furrows, and all around were 
hills covered with forest. Here and there some peasant 
women were working ; the roads were nothing but primitive 
unfenced tracks ; silence and sunshine slept on the whole 
country. And straight before them, rising from the qiiiot 
levels, was a spii-e of rock, covered with wood, and gleaming 
with roofs and turrets. 

Mrs. Schilizzi stood still, contemplating it. 

"It is like a stage," she exclaimed, "iHjady for nomo 
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mediaeval drama. Since you began to talk to me, my imagin- 
ation is always working. This is literally a country of 
romance." 

Near as the castle was — they seemed indeed to be almost under 
it — they had before them harder work than they bargained for. 
The beginning of the ascent was up some grassy slopes, which 
brought them at last to a grove of ragged pine-trees ; and 
here, gray amongst the foliage, they discovered a moss-grown 
tower. Passing through this by a gateway, they found 
themselves on a rising road, with a battlemented wall on the 
outer side, and impending precipices on the inner ; and it 
wound upwards round the rock like a corkscrew. At every 
fifty yards they came to a fresh tower, with an iron door and 
a mouldering coat-of-arms, and now and then to a gap spanned 
by a creaking drawbridge. The ascent was so steep and long, 
and the whole scene was so singular, that they often paused, 
at once to rest and to think. Down below them were the 
fields at an increasing depth, up in the air were the walls and 
gables of the castle. Even Fritz, who had accompanied them, 
was overcome with the spectacle, and said to his master — 

" Sir, if these trees could talk, what strange things they 
would tell ! " 

As for Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi, they hardly spoke at 
all. He at first had made one or two observations ; but she 
presently said — • 

" Don't talk. 1 feel as if I were in a cathedral." 

They were conscious, however, of thinking the same 
thoughts ; and by and by, seeing that she was growing tired, 
he had merely to look at her, and without thanks or apology 
she took his arm, and silently leaned her weight on it. 

Thus they reached the summit. Under some archways 
hung a smell of wood-smoke ; and here and there a few cocks 
and hens were straying. These were the first signs of life 
they had come across ; and Fritz was sent to see if he could 
find * the custodian. Grenville and his companion found 
themselves meanwhile in an irregular courtyard, filled with 
old copper water- tanks, and surrounded by a medley of doors, 
arcades, and windows. One of the doors was open. Mrs. 
Schilizzi looked in, and discovered a miniature chapel, hanging 
on the very edge of the precipice. There was a book on the 
altar, some candlesticks, and some fragments of gold lace ; 
and some fixed worm-eaten seats, which would have held 
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perhaps twenty worshippers. The air seemed full to her of 
the prayers of dead generations, and suddenly she realized 
that in the seat nearest the altar was a kneeling figure, 
habited in full armour, with its gauntleted hands clasped, and 
stretched towards the crucifix. She felt instinctively, what 
she afterwards discovered was the truth, tliat for hundreds of 
years this figure had remained there kneeling. Moved and 
awed, she hardly could tell why, she herself too sank on 
her knees, and half outstretched her hands in a similar rapt 
attitude. In a few minutes' time she rejoined Grenville 
outside. He saw that she wished to speak, but was afraid of 
her own voice. She found it at last, and taking hold of one 
of the buttons of his coat, she said — 

" Do you remember, at the foot of the hill we passed a 
poor woman, who was sitting with a sick baby 1 I want to 
go down, and see if we can't help her. I want to help some 
one — I want to do something good. Do you think me off my 
head ? What is happening to me 1 I hardly know myself." 

He saw her swallow some strong access of agitation. He 
saw the effort undulate in her throat. 

" Wait," he said, " for a moment. Here is Fritz with the 
custodian. Fritz, at the foot of the castle was a poor woman 
with a baby. Give her a florin ; ask if she wants help ; and 
tell her the lady will presently come and speak to her." 

" She is here," said Fritz. *' She is the custodian's wife. 
I think they are only tired. It is a long way to get up here." 

The woman was entering the court at the very moment. 
Mrs. Schilizzi almost ran towards her ; but moving gently as 
soon as she got near, spoke to her in a voice so kindly, that 
the woman looked up in wonder. Grenville saw her presently 
take the child in her arms, and carrying it, go with the 
mother through some low shadowy archway. The rose of her 
face presently came back again into the daylight. 

** I know," she said, " what it is that the child wants. I 
have told the woman it shall be sent to-moiTOw to her from 
Lichtenbourg." 

They now proceeded to follow the custodian tlirough the 
building. The rooms they entered were full of dust and 
echoes. They were bare of all furniture except a few 
dilapidated tables, and a multitude of rude portraits hanging 
on the whitewashed walls. But in place of furniture, in one 
room after another, were piles of rusty armour, heaped up 
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like hay-stacks. They saw the quarters which the Baron was 
shortly to occupy, once the priest's, and almost as bare as the 
others. Saints and scenes from the Bible, half obliterated by 
time, were daubed on the rough plaster ; and if it had not 
been for some china pipes on racks, and some pairs of Hessian 
boots, they would still have seemed the abode of some ascetic 
of the Middle Ages. By and by the sight-seers found them- 
selves in the open air again. They were on a narrow platform, 
hanging over the precipice ; and all about them were loop- 
holed turrets and batteries, clinging to the rock like swallows' 
nests, and connected by scrambling stairs. The hush came 
over them which is caused by the spectacle of a great depth. 
Presently they saw at one side of them a little triangular 
garden, supported on a ledge by parapets, and reached by 
some rough steps. There were a few bushes in it, and a bench 
on which they seated themselves. Looking towards the 
custodian they noticed that his head was bare. A second 
glance showed them he was standing under a wooden crucifix. 
There was in his face a manHness mixed with melancholy, and 
a hardy devout patience, that seemed strangely in keeping 
with the gaunt sacred image, embrowned by a thousand storms. 
They called him to them, and talked to him. He was grateful 
for their interest in his child, and showed a simple pleasure in 
telling them of his monotonous life. Once each week either 
he or his wife descended to the world below to purchase their 
scant necessaries ; otherwise, they lived alone in this aerial 
solitude. Once a year a priest said mass in the chapel ; once 
a year the Baron came for a day or two ; and now and then 
some sight-seers. His life was varied by no incidents but 
these. They asked him to look for Fritz, and tell him to go 
on to the station and see that their dinner was ready for them, 
which they had ordered at the small restaurant. 

The man went and left them alone together. 

" You mustn't," she said presently, " take me to any more 
places like this." 

"Why not?" he asked. 

" I can't tell why it is," she said, " but they overwhelm me. 
If one's soul, if one's imagination, has a heart, as one's body 
has, they make mine throb and beat so that I can hardly 
live." She turned her eyes to him, sad like an evening sky. 
" I have lived," she said, " so seldom, or rather not at all. I 
am not accustomed to it." Presently she went on : "I don't 
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know why I feel like this; but it's you, I think, who have 
set my imagination going. This is literally a country of 
romance. You are right about it. I feel it all as you do. It 
makes all the fetters of reality melt into dreams, and become 
unreal, and leave one free. I am a child again : all my life 
is before me. Oh, to live ! To be oneself, as one had hoped 
to be!" 

He heard her murmur to herself something that had the 
sound of verse. He asked her what she said. 

" Nothing," she replied. ** Or it is a jyropos of nothing. It 
was some lines, I think, translated from the second part of 
Faust — 

' Here the unspeakable 
Grows to fulfilment.* 

I don't know why I said them. Here in this high silence 
the past seems face to face with one. Or is it the past ? I 
can't tell what it is. Look at the sunset. That too seems 
to be part of it." 

** It is," said Grenville, " what yesterday I called poetry. 
I see you understand quite as well as I do— better even. I 
only stand on tip-toe ; you float on the air." 

" I wonder," she murmured, " if we have any right to float. 
Perhaps we were made only to walk — to plod." 

" That," said Grenville, " is a question we must each answer 
for ourselves. What is folly in most people is elevation in 
some. Fancy St. Francis promoting a company ; or a stock- 
broker in an ecstacy, like St. Francis ! You know," he went 
on pre.<?ently, " that space has three dimensions. So has life ; 
and as led by different people, it may consist of different 
movements — of lateral movements, like those of a cart-horse ; 
or of a movement upwards. The movement upwards is the 
movement of saints, and poets, and yourself. The reason is 
that they and that you have wings. I have long lost mine. 
They fell from me with my boy's curls : and yet when you 
talk I feel the fanning of yours." 

She rose from her seat, and looked down at him with a 
smile that had something of amusement in it. 

** Do you know what you do? " she said. " It is something 
that you shouldn't. Instead of saying what is true about 
yourself, you are saying what is the exact opposite. Look at 
your watch, will you ; for I think, to judge by the light, that 
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instead of a movement upwards, we ought to begin one 
downwards." 

As they went together descending the winding road, un- 
noticed by him she often turned and looked at him, with the 
curious intentness of a child. 

Suddenly she said, laughing, *' Had you curls when you 
were a little boy 1 " 

He laughed too, and again admitted that he had. 

** When you were a little boy," she asked, ** what name 
did they call you ? " 

He told her it was " Bobby." 

She repeated the word softly. ** That," she said, " was my 
brother's name." She looked him in the face for a moment, 
and once more repeated, *' Bobby." 

" And you," he said, " when you were a little girl, I know 
what they called you ; for your name no one would alter. It 
was Irma — Miss Irma — little Irma. Did not they call you 
that ? I wrote a poem once to a person of that name. I did 
indeed — and not very long ago.'' 

She stopped short, and looked at him, reddening with a 
painful flush. — He went on rapidly — " It was to a very small 
person. It was to Irma, your little daughter." 

She caught her breath sharply, as if with sudden relief; 
then he saw the shadows of her throat tremble. She gasped, 
**You must tell me the verses — not now — but some day." 
And her eyes before she could avert them had filled suddenly 
with tears. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

That evening before she went to bed, inspired by the 
events of the day, she produced the sheets of her diary ; and 
having given her children's eyelids the gentle benediction of 
her kiss, she leaned her head on her hand, and began writing 
as follows — 

"Am I sad or happy? I don't. know. I never felt as I 
feel now, before. I am quite bewildered. I wish I was a 
child again, and had mother to guide me. And yet, whyl 
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What is there to make a fuss about ? Only a vei*y pleasant 
thing has happened to me; which, though to me it is sur- 
prising, is surely in itself very commonplace ; but I iin<l it 
quite new. How baldly and badly I put things : wluit hns 
happened is this. I have met a man who c«ires to talk to nie 
because he understands my thoughts. He likes me for what 
is human in me, not for what is animal ; and he does not look 
at me with the eyes of a cowardly beast of prey. At rn>f, 
indeed, he did not care to look at me at all, but even tliat is 
better than the ways of other men : though I confess that 
there have been times — months, I think — perhaps one whole 
year, when I allowed my vanity to be flattered by those 
men's admiration. I thought any sort of attention was better 
than none, then. Again — as to this man, I thought at fiist 
that he laughed at me. Perhaps he did. Socially J kn« w ho 
thought nothing of me; and I'm sure he thinks nothing; now. 
But of that I am glad; for somehow it uiakos the change in 
him seem deeper and more sincere. He is sincens J uni sure ; 
for only once — and then it seemed forced and unnatural has 
he paid me a single compliment, except that one compliment 
of understanding me. 

**To be understood! The sensation is so strange to mo 
that it makes me a new creature. My mind, my las(<'s, my 
feelings have all I ecome new things. Bobby- -1 nuian dear 
Bobby, my sailor brother — once described to me his <l(di«^'ht 
when in some strange place in the East he hoard the sound 
of his own language. For the first time in my life F have 
heard some one else talk mine. ]\Tr. Grenville does more. 
He not only talks my language, but enlarges it for me. Jn 
addition to saying what I have often myself said before, ho 
says other things I have only tried to say ; and again othi»rs 
which I have never even thought of, but which become mine 
the moment he has said them. He seems to have liberated 
in me a host of thoughts that were in prison. He is the 
fairy prince who has entered the sleeping p.ilace. 

"What have I written? Perhaps I shouldn't have written 
that : and yet I am reassured, so far as regards him, by 
seeing that I have written it so naturally. It is a witness to 
the fact that he has never tried to make love to mo. He 
might easily have tried to do so, and so have destroyed every- 
thing. But I noticed this, that whenever matters of sentiment 
were talked about, everything personal or even emotional was 

L 
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carefully banished from his manner ; and he contrived to give 
me the same unembarrassed feeling I might have had if we 
were talking politics : — no, much more unemban^assed than 
that ; for I couldn't talk politics if I tried. 

" And yet for certain reasons this is making me feel fearful 
and anxious. To be understood in this way spoils me. It is 
taking me away from the hard benches and starved table of a 
school to which I must soon go back, and is showing me what 
life might be — a thing I had best forget. His understanding 
has made mine, which was once so barren, become green like 
fields in spring. I feel as if I were floating — as if I were 
being taken off my feet. He — no, not he — I didn't mean 
that — I mean the fact that he has understood me, makes my 
thoughts rise like a kite rising on the wind." 

Her next day's record was this — 

" We are going to-morrow to see Count T 's hotel in 

the forest. Every sunrise now brings with it something to 
hope for. Mr. Grenville came in after the children's dinner 
to arrange how we should go. I am happy ; for an accident 
occurred which confirms me in all I thought about him ; and 
yet, as for me, if I think of myself merely, I ought, I suppose, 
to blush at it. Indeed it touches myself so closely that I 
hardly know how to write it ; and yet, apart from me, it was 
so simple. What occurred was this. 

" The waiter, in laying the table, had moved some of my 
books — a pile of them — and had put them on a chair near the 
window. Many of them were English poets. Mr. Grenville 
took some of them up, and said something about the library 
with which I travelled. I thought of telling him — but I had 
not the courage to do so — that I was making some notes on 
the different moods and ways in which English poets had 
approached and treated Nature. 

" * I see,' he said, * you have underlined a great deal of 
Wordsworth.' 

"And all of a sudden, under Wordsworth, he came on a 
heap of horrible French novels. I never had meant to bring 
them ; I thought they were burnt : but some had been left, 
and Julie packed them up by mistake. I call them horrible ; 
but as I said before, they were classics. They were not books 
it need necessarily be a disgrace to read. But the moment 
he noticed them, I saw him give a look at me, and his tone 
changed and grew cold. 
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" ' Your tastes are certainly catholic/ he said, as he took 
ODe of them up. 

** 'They are not/ I exclaimed, *if you mean I've a taste for 
those. They were packed by mistake. They've no business 
to be here. They were given me. I meant to have burnt 
them. I wish you would put them into the fire for me.' I 
don't know how I said all this ; but he saw I was sincere at 
all events ; for he looked relieved, and his old manner came 
back to him. But I still felt shy and awkward, and hurried 
on to explain myself. I observed what a pity it was that 
books of so much genius should have so much in them one 
regretted having even looked at. * One is always being told,' 
I went on, * that they are justified by the fact of their being 
true : and perhaps they are true — I can't tell about that ; but 
on me the impression which they leave, is not that they are 
true, but that they are bad.' 

" Now I am perfectly certain, though I cannot tell how I 
became so — I am certain that he thought these books bad, 
dangerous — how shall I put it ? — for me personally. And he 
was right — there is evil in every one of us. But without 
dropping the subject, which might have put me to shame so 
easily, he gave our discussion a turn which completely 
separated it from myself. 

** * I am exactly like you,' he said, * in the way I regard the 
matter. Like you, I recognize that these books have genius, 
and that, compared with novels expressly written for the 
school-room, they have truth; but I have the same sense 
which you have, that for some people they are bad. For 
people like ourselves, however, their offensive quality is, I 
believe, their artistic badness, far more than their moral 
badness. Oddly enough, in the train, when I came from 
Paris to Vienna, I was talking to a man — by the way, he is 
the doctor here — about this very subject ; and he helped me 
to see the matter clearly. I believe that in novels written 
for grown-up people all sides of life should be treated with 
equal fairness ; but the human imagination is so constituted, 
that six lines written about certain things will impress us as 
distinctly as six pages written about others. The French 
school we are talking of wholly forget this, and although they 
may not give more words to man's lower nature than to his 
higher, they produce on the mind of the reader a far more 
vivid impression of it. There is the artistic badness. The 
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m>thin? eLse about me- I'm rlad Mr. Gn?nTii> is as he is. 
I like him to see in me tie gvv>i po:nTs I am in donbc about, 
not those about which I can't beip being certain. And yet, 
being a woman, I ^ii?T;2d like him to >ee my pr?tTiness, just as 
a fact of nature. Shall I ask him if he does so I Stop ! what 
am I writing f How vain — how v\in ! I ought to be above 
such thoughts. I have forgo: ten them. 

" To-morrow — let me think of that — we are going into the 
heart of the forest. These expeditions to me are Uke her first 
balls to a girl. EverytluDg now is so unaccountably, so 
nnfathomablv fresh to me.*' 

Before composing herself to sleep she knelt up in her bed, 
her hands crossed on the folds of her white drapery. She did 
not, even mentally, say any definite word, for the influences 
to which, as she grew up, her religion had been subjected, 
hardly admitted of this ; but she let her soul open itself to 
something beyond her and above her, as she rested for some 
moments in the attitude of an infant Samuel. When she 
closed her eyes now there was no frown on her forehead, but 
a placid faith in the day towards which sleep would waft her. 

Faith in this case was certainly not disappointed. A light 
varnished carriage, whose brownness shone in the morning, 
adapted for rough roads, and drawn by four active little 
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horses, who jingled bells as they moved and tossed red tassels, 
took them away with a speed that was in itself exhilaration. 
Out of the town they sped, through valleys and fields and 
orchards. Then came ground that was wilder, plantations of 
pine, and spaces covered with pine-needles. Hocks cropped 
up through the soil, and prickly bushes dotted it. At last 
they entered a great undulating forest, where the branches 
whispered and the breath of the pine-trees floated. Through 
this they drove for a good two hours at least, encountering all 
the way hardly a sign of life, except some men who, in one 
place, were busy mending the road, and a waggon which they 
overtook, laden with chairs and tables, and which, as they 
surmised, must be bound for the Count's hotel. 

They had arranged to picnic in the hunting-lodge, and go 
to the hotel from thence. A rising slope, covered with heath 
and bog-myrtle, at last appeared, like an island in the sea of 
foliage. Driving up this, and passing through a belt of 
trees, they saw the lodge before them — a whitewashed build- 
ing, with a high-pitched tiled roof, and an open arcade by 
which the few rooms were connected. Fritz soon produced 
the forester and his wife, who took charge of it ; and having 
made them aware who his master was, it was hardly a minute 
before the principal doors were open, and their hamper of 
provisions was being carried into the principal sitting-room. 

Mrs. Schilizzi was in the happiest mood possible, and 
Grenville had caught it from her, in all its buoyant freshness. 
They insisted on being left to unpack their hamper for 
themselves ; and she exclaimed with delight at the various 
delicacies contained in it, taxing him, as if he were a boy, 
with being wrong and extravagant in having ordered them. 
Every package opened had all the savour of a discovery; 
every missing requisite, which they asked the old woman to 
supply, was the occasion of an adventure. Grenville ran her 
to earth in her own kitchen regions, and came back with 
stories of her pots and pans and her cooking-stove, and she 
presently followed him in with a pile of thick white plates, 
and with some old Bohemian glasses having coats-of-arms in 
colour on them. Whilst she was arranging them, eager to do 
her utmost, Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi took stock of the 
room — its bare polished floor, its velvet chairs and sofas, 
stiffly grouped together at one end round a table; they 
peeped into a writing-room, and a charming bed-room beyond ; 
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they examined some pieces of tapestry and a large number of 
horns, which formed the only decorations of the rudely 
distempered walls ; and at last they went to the windows. 
They turned to each other with looks and expressions of 
admiration, for straight before them, at a distance of a 
hundred feet or so, was the smooth glass of a lake, full of the 
sky and pine-woods, which stretched itself out to a breadth of 
fully a mile, and reached away curving into some indefinite 
distance. 

Charmed by this unexpected prospect, they now turned to 
their meal, which was happy like a meal of children. Its 
microscopic incidents were sufficient to fill the moment — the 
pouring out of the wine, the cutting up of the chicken, the 
extracting the salt from the paper packets that held it. They 
experienced together the most charming form of confidence — 
the unaccustomed sharing in the enjoyment of little things 
such as these. No thought seemed too small to communicate, 
no sense of amusement too trifling to share. Then they went 
out to inspect the landscape in the neighbourhood, having 
first asked the way to the Count's hotel. The way, they 
presently found, hardly required asking ; for the building 
was full in sight, at about a furlong's distance. It stood 
near to the lake, and was somewhat Swiss in appearance, 
surrounded with wooden balconies, and shaded by projecting 
roofs. They entered. It was full of a smell of newly-planed 
wood and varnish. Though it was not yet open, the furnish- 
ing was nearly complete, and the manager was beside himself 
with delight at showing his accommodation to the strangers. 
Some private suites were fit for immediate occupation ; every- 
thing was ready but the fittings for the public rooms. "The 
air," said the manager, "owing to the nearness of the 
pine-trees, is supposed to be healthier even than that of 
lichtenbourg, and the neighbouring mineral spring has 
properties quite unique. Will not your excellencies honour 
me by taking coffee?" 

They told him that the woman at the lodge was at that 
moment preparing some, and they slowly strolled back 
enchanted with all about them. There were grassy slopes, 
tufted with aromatic shrubs; there were glimpses of cart- 
tracks leading away into the forest ; there were reeds by the 
lake-side up to their waists in water; and a beech-tree in 
front of the lodge made a shade on the warm soil. Here they 
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had their coffee; their tray rested on the beech-husks, and 
they themselves lay on some rugs beside it. During luncheon 
everything reminded her of incidents in her childhood, of 
picnics with her brothers and sisters, and of absurd shifts 
they were put to. She told him how Dick stole her pocket- 
handkerchief for a napkin, and how Olga used to say, " Do 
look at Irma gobbling.*' And Grenville had thought, though 
he forbore to tell her so, that he saw that submerged childhood 
shining still mischievous in her eyes. Now, however, her 
mood had become more pensive. She talked not of the 
amusements of her childhood, but of its charms and dreams. 
" There were reeds like those," she said, " in a lake that was 
near our home. I used often to sit by them and wonder how 
Pan could have made his pipes." Then gradually one thing 
after another recalled to her her father's garden, its tall trees 
and its flower-beds. Each memory as it floated into her mind 
shaped itself into artless words; and occasionally she would 
call Grenville' s attention to something in the scene before her 
— some ripple of sunlight on the lake, or the ruddy or silvery 
bark of some gleaming tree, which appealed to her for its own 
sake only. 

This extraordinary quality in her of sensitiveness to natural 
beauty, struck Grenville afresh ; and as they were driving 
back he at last gave his thoughts utterance. 

*'I have been wondering," he said, "since the mere colour- 
ing of scenes like these appeals so strongly to your sense of 
beauty and your imagination, how you would be affected by 
such a country as Italy." 

" Ah," she exclaimed, ** if I could only see it ! " 

" All sorts of scenes, and objects, and aspects of things," he 
went on, "are floatiog into my mind at this moment, the 
beauty of which would, I am sure, make you hold your 
breath." 

" Tell me," she said. " What sort of things ? " 

He answered her slowly, as if he were talking to himself, 
and enumerating chance memories. 

^*The marble peaks," he began, "of the pure Carrara 
mountains, rising out of violet mist, and glittering in a sky of 
primrose-colour ; the crescent of turquoise waves, which one 
sees framed by the ilexes under whose shadow Shelley wrote 
The Cend; sands white like an arum-lily I have walked by in 
the hush of the morning, whilst the dark blue waters slept on 
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them ; boats gliding on Lake Como, with sails like the breasts 
of swans — I should like to be with you when you were looking 
at things like these — when you were hearing the songs of the 
peasants floating at dusk amongst the fire-flies, or the notes of the 
angelus vibrate, some near, some distant, from half a dozen 
craggy villages amongst the Apennines." 

" That is enough," she said. '* Let me think a little of that. 
Every word is a picture ; I wish we could see it all." Then 
suddenly she turned to him, and, looking at him with a smile 
of curiosity, " But you told me,*' she said, "that Italy was a 
place that represented prose to you." 

She heard him sigh faintly, and for a moment he did not 
speak. " I remember," he said at last ; " but that was only 
on a special occasion ; and it was due to— how shall we put it ? 
— ^to extraneous, or (shall we say 1) adventitious, circum- 
stances." 

" What grand words ! '' she laughed. " I wonder what the 
circumstances were." 

** I am not sure whether, supposing you care to hear, I may 
not one day tell you. If ever I do, you will know something 
about me which at the present moment I hardly know myself." 

When they reached Lichtenbourg it was latish. She was 
tired, and dined in her room. Grenville said to himself, 
amongst the clatter of plates in the restaurant, " It seems as 
if a brook had been rippling at my side all day, and the god 
Pan or somebody had filled all the reeds with music." As for 
the clatter of the plates and the music of the band outside, loud 
as they both were, he was hardly conscious of either. 

She, for her part, was indeed thoroughly tired. Before she 
went to bed, her glance fell on her diary. She laid her hand 
on it, and pushed it away wearily ; but then with a change of 
purpose she opened it, seized a pen, and hastily wrote on the 
page the following verse from Tennyson, with blots above and 
below it, meant to do duty for asterisks — 

"Across the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 

The happy princess followed him," 
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CHAPTER XY. 

They had made no plans for the following day, but he took 
it for granted that he should spend it with her somewhere and 
somehow ; and he was pleased rather than surprised when, 
before ten o'clock, a note was brought to him from her, begging 
him to come to her instantly. Surprise, however, came as 
soon as he found himself in her presence ; for her face and 
manner were full of trouble and agitation. •*! have just," 
she said, "heard such awful news; and I can't at all tell 
what's the best thing to be done. The doctor has just told 
me that scarlatina has broken out in Lichtenbourg — that three 
children have already died of it, and that there are two bad 
cases in the villa next the hotel. I want," she went od, " to 
be off without a moment's unnecessary delay ; but I am so 
perplexed — I can't decide where to go, I might return to my 
aunt ; but the children are never well at the castle : and of 
course we have our flat at Vienna ; but Vieona, in this beat, 
would be death to them. Poor little things — they are both of 
them so delicate ! And then," she added with a faint, regret- 
ful laugh, " everything here was beginning to be so pleasant. 
Do help me — tell me what you advise." 

Grenville's face, whilst she was speaking, had shown as 
much concern as her own ; but by the time she had ended, its 
expression had changed suddenly, and he looked at her for a 
moment in silence, with a dawning smile. 

" Can't you help me? " she said, a little irritably. " To me 
this is really serious. I, whatever you may do, see in it no- 
thing to smile at." 

" I was smiling," he said, "at something you don't see ; and 
that is a way, and an easy one, out of all your difficulties. 
Take your children to the Count's hotel in the forest." 

The suggestion came to her like a burst of sunshine out of 
clouds. She drew her breath and clasped her hands with 
delight at it. But then, relapsing into despondency, she 
sighed, " The hotel's not open." 

" No," urged Grenville, *' but some of the rooms are ready ; 
and we know the cook's there. No doubt they could take you 
in. If you will let me, I'll order a horse, ride over, and 
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arrange about it ; and whilst Fritz goes to the stables I'll see 
the doctor, whom I know. I'll tell him our plan, and send 
him back to you, in order that he may give you his opinion on 
it." 

She paused reflecting ; then she looked at him inquiringly. 
" And what would you do ? " she said. " Would you stay here 1 
You couldn't — at least I suppose so — come very well to the 
hotel." 

** I," he said, " would go to the Count's hunting lodge. As 
I told you the other day, it is already as good as lent to 
me.'' 

"It's too kind of you," she murmured. "But how bored 
you would be shut up there ! " 

** As soon as I am," he answered, ** I promise you I will go 
away. Only tell me — shall I ride over now and arrange things^" 

" Yes ; do what you can ; and I shall be waiting for your 
report anxiously. Don't be too long — not longer than you 
can help." 

This parting injunction kept softly echoing in his ears, as 
his horse's hoofs rang on the road of yesterday ; and he was 
back again, his mission accomplished, before she had begun 
expecting him. The manager, he said, had been charmed at 
his prompt return, and more charmed still at finding out the 
reason of it. A suite of rooms with a lovely view of the lake 
were perfectly ready at this moment for occupation ; and 
though as yet there were only a few servants, there were 
still sufficient to wait upon one family. As for himself, 
Grenville had been at the lodge. The forester and his 
wife had heard from the Count that morning, that the English 
Excellency was to occupy it whenever it pleased him ; and 
" By this time," he said, " they will be airing the sheets and 
dusting. If we go to-morrow afternoon we shall find every- 
thing prepared for us ; and in case at the hotel there should 
be difficulty the first night about dinner, I have ordered 
something at six, for ourselves and for the children, at the 
lodge." 

" I see," she said, laughing, " you will have everything your 
own way ; and as the doctor has been here, and considers your 
plan excellent, we are all bound to be grateful to you. You 
must also arrange about the carriages. Our flight will be a 
regular exodus." 

Aud indeed with the luggage, and the servants, and tho 
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children, it appeared so. It was a journey slower than their 
first, and so far as scenery went, it could not offer them the 
excitement and charm of novelty ; but they felt in it a novelty 
of some kind — they hardly could tell what ; and though the 
place to which it was taking them was still fresh in their 
memories, the life to which it was taking them had something 
in it that was hardly imaginable. 

Columbus, when he landed first in the New World, could 
not have felt the thrill of entire strangeness more keenly 
than they did, when they finally reached their destination. 
The halt of the three carriages at the wooden porch of the 
hotel, the bustle of the servants, the sorting of the luggage, 
the taking of hers indoors, and the despatch of his to the 
lodge, were for them like events that never had had a parallel. 
They inspected her rooms together, and admired their fresh 
daintiness ; they went out on the balcony, and admired the 
lake and forest. The children were wild with delight, as if 
they had never before been happy ; and the mother clapped 
her hands and laughed as happily as the children. 

Presently Grenville hurried off to the lodge, promising to 
return and bring them over to dinner. The gold of the warm 
evening was floating on the lake and melting in it, when he 
did so an hour later, and they went with him across the grass 
and the pine-needles — a bright exotic group ; for the children 
wore their red frocks, and their mother, who apologized for 
her appearance, was glittering in the cloak which had startled 
his eyes at Lichtenbourg. The meal which they found await- 
ing them was a supper rather than dinner. There was fish 
from the lake, a chicken, and a variety of early vegetables. 
There was for the elders a slim bottle of hock, and an old 
German jug full of milk for the children. The mellow day- 
light was still bright enough for them to eat by ; but some 
candles were burning, whose flames were like pale daffodils. 

" When we were little," Mrs. Schilizzi said, " we had a 
game which we called 'pretending.' One could play it in 
many ways ; but our favourite way was this. We put a tent 
we had on the back of an old donkey, and we walked away 
to a common behind the house. We pitched our tent, we 
encamped amongst the furze-bushes, we lit a fire, and pretended 
we were Arabs in the desert. Those encampments have 
always seemed to me the remotest places in the world, and 
the hours we spent there the most adventurous life ima^nable, 
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I feel somehow as if we were playing at * pretending ' now." 
She said this when the meal was drawing to a close ; and 
then she added presently, laughing into her children's eyes, 
" Now, children, there is another adventure in store for you. 
You must come back with mother a long, long way to bed, 
all across the grass and through the myrtle-bushes where the 
beautiful fairies play." 

The children opened their eyes, and they were deep with 
the joys of imagination. 

** Must we go yet 1 " said Grenville. ** Won't you wait for 
our coffee 1 " 

" No," she answered, laying her hand on his arm. " They 
are tired ; it is very late for them. Get them their hats, and 
let us go. We will come back for our coffee." 

As they went, in the dusk, the children played amongst 
the bushes, constantly running up to their elders to ask where 
were the fairies ; and Mrs. Schilizzi said, " Whenever a child 
sees them, they become shy and change themselves into 
glow-worms." 

She and Grenville, when they went back to the lodge, 
drank their coffee by the window in almost complete silence. 
Only now and then one or other of them said a faint common- 
place something about the charm of the fading view; and 
once he rose, and seeing her slightly shiver, folded her cloak 
a little more closely round her. 

"Won't you smoke?" she said presently. "I'm sure you 
would like to do so." 

The floating puffs of his cigarette had an effect which was 
welcome. They seemed to excuse the silence, though they 
did succeed in breaking it. At last he asked her what it was 
she was thinking of. "I was counting the clouds," she 
replied, " which have still any pink left in them." 

After a little while he spoke again. " You and I," he said, 
" must know each other very well, I think." 

She asked why ? as if sure of the answer, and yet waiting 
for it. 

" Because we can sit like this," he said, " and talk without 
ever speaking." 

For a time she made no response, except a look and a faint 
smile. But at last she rose from her seat and said, " It is 
time to go." He expostulated, telling her it was early ; and 
indeed it was only nine. 
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"Don't keep. me," she said very softly and gently. "Let 
me go. If you like you can walk back with me." 

They were both standing by this time, but both seemed 
withheld from moving. Suddenly she uttered a word, quite 
naturally, and as if she hardly knew she was using it ; but 
it went through his whole being as if it had been a spell. It 
was simply his own name, " Bobby." He said nothing. She 
continued as if talHng to herself rather than to him — " That 
was the name of my favourite brother, and he is dead. He 
used to tell me everything; and I was more like a mother 
than a sister to him." Then clasping her hands, she raised 
her eyes to Grenville's. "Listen," she said. "Will you 
listen to me? I want to tell you something. You have been 
very good to me. You have taken care of me. I wanted 
to tell you — " 

For a second or two she was motionless. Then with a 
sudden movement she came up to him, and put her hands 
on his coat. "Bobby," she whispered, lingering over the 
syllables, "I want you to be always good to me — always. 
Tell me that you will be — not loud — tell it me in my ear." 

A silence followed, and only her eyes spoke. There was 
trouble in them, like the conflict of two meeting waters. A 
moment later he had stoope 1 his head to answer her ; but the 
answer, which was tender as a moth's wing on a flower, had 
been caught by her, not in her ear, but on her lips. The 
instant after, she had hidden her face in her hands, and when 
she removed them, in her eyes were tears and happiness. 
" I am tired," she said at last ; " I must be going." 

As yet he had not uttered a word ; but now, looking half 
sadly at her, "Irma," he answered, "I will be to you the best 
I can be. You are right. You must go now. Come — I will 
take you back." 

As they went into the open air, the night was wild with 
perfume. The forests lay around them — zones of enchanted 
shadow ; the lake, glimmering like dim steel, was an enchanted 
water ; but in Grenville's mind, as he returned, was a sense of 
sorrow and anxiety, bewildering and troubling, although it 
could not lessen a longing for the to-morrow which lay beyond 
the night. 

As for her, however events might have tired her, they had 
at any rate not made her sleepy. A lamp stood on the table ; 
her window was half open; a faint sound as of murmuring 
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boughs came in through it ; and before her, according to her 
custom, was the case that contained her diary. The last 
words she had written were the lines she took from Tennyson. 
Unity of style as a diarist was not her strong point, certainly ; 
nor did what she wrote now show any concern to make it so. 
It was hardly like a diary at all, indeed, except that it was 
prefaced by a date. 

"To-night," she began, " if I am to make any true record, I 
must make it in a new way. I must address myself, not to 
myself as if I were my own reader, but* to something that is 
outside me, and beyond me. I cannot tell what it is, or at all 
events I will not define it. I shall let its form and nature 
remain vague ; and I shall be able, by doing so, to speak to it 
more freely. 

"Listen then, you, whatever you are, before whom I am 
going to lay my thoughts naked, as the sea lays bare to the 
moon its hushed and yet troubled waves. Let me feel my way 
by telling you one little trifle about my childhood. When I 
was a child, I used to read Ovid's Metamorphoses ;, and I often 
amused myself by speculating how the people felt when they 
found themselves changing into trees and flowers and fountains. 
I think I know now ; for I am undergoing the same sort of 
change myself. 

" Power to whom I speak, into what am I changing ? You 
will be able to see perhaps ; but I want myself to tell you. If 
I could laugh about it — and I don't see why I shouldn't, for 
one can always afford to laugh when quite siu-e that one is 
serious — I would tell you that I felt like Aaron's rod when it 
budded. As for Ovid, to go back to him, the bodies of his 
women turned into flowers. I feel like a flower turning into 
a woman's soul. 

" How vague this seems — don't you think so ? Tell me — 
do you catch my meaning ? What I want to do, is to put it 
more plainly ; but when I try to do so in my mind, do you 
know what happens 1 The sentences I shape to myself become 
metamorphosed like Ovid's heroines ; and instead of speaking 
about myself, I find myself speaking about — what ? About 
the warm silence of the night ; about the stealing scents of 
the forest, that just make the edge of the thin lace curtains 
tremble ; about the lapping of the lake that I can just hear at 
intervals, as at intervals when one is awake in the darkness 
one can just hear one's watch tick. Yes, I feel inclined to 
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speak to you about all these things, instead of speaking to you 
— of confessing to you, about myself. But if I were really 
talking to you, and you could hear me, you who have so much 
experience, whilst I have so little, would be sure to read the 
whole of my confession in my voice. 

** And now you must consider again. Is this a sign of 
anything — this, which I am about to tell you ] I write these 
sentences slowly, pausing between each and dreaming — dream- 
ing as I watch the flames of the candles tremble, and little 
white drops of wax chase one another down the sides ; and as 
I dream with my pen balanced in my hand, fragments of poetry 
I have read, and had long forgotten — fragments of all kinds — 
come like bees in summer, winging their way into my mind ; 
and each comes laden with some meaning which it never had 
before, and which is all my own — some pollen, some honey, 
some dew, out of life as I have myself lived it. 

" Can you imagine how a rose feels when all its petals are 
unfolding ? This is how I feel. I am unfolding towards you. 
Power to whom I speak, do you see what you have done for 
me ? Oh, but you must not boast till you have heard the rest 
of the story ; for if you have done this for me, there is some- 
thing I have done for you. You must let some boasting be 
mine, for it is a pleasure I have never had before. I have 
done this. You, you who are so much stronger than I am — I 
have led you, I have influenced you. Can I go on ? It is 
more difficult to do so than a moment ago I thought it 
would be. 

" If you could ever see what I am writing, I wouldn't write 
another word — I mean about this point. But you never will 
see it, so I will be intrepid and go on. There has been some- 
thing in you — and I know what it was ; it was regard for me, 
for I saw that in your eyes, and felt it in your whole demeanour 
— there has been something in you which has held you back 
from me, or held you up from me; and because of this I 
valued you all the more. But I have made you stoop; my 
power has been greater than yours. I have made you stoop 
till your lips have at last touched mine ; and your touch is 
upon them still, like — what odd fancies come to me ! — like the 
taste of manna, which means * what is it ? ' And do you know 
how I did this? — how I drew you to me so near, so near? I 
begged you — not in so many words, but you knew my meaning 
perfectly — I begged you, I prayed you, to keep away from me. 
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And I meant it too, for I have never, never lied to you. But 
there was something in me at the same time that must have 
meant something quite different, and meant it more strongly. 
At least I suppose that was the case; for now we see the 
result. Isn't that so? Perhaps I shall teach you what a 
strange thing a woman's heart is. Its motto I think ought to 
be, * I am nothing if logical.' 

"And yet, seeing that in all this some responsibility — 
perhaps a very grave one — has been incurred somewhere, I 
don't mean to let you off, and say you are responsible for 
nothing. For do you know what you have done ? I wonder 
— I wonder if you do. I hope you do — but I will tell you. 
You have entered my mind ; you have moved amongst my 
thoughts, like a wind moving through a garden and stealing 
into the flowers, and fluttering their petals. You have been 
where no human being has ever been before, not even I 
myself, and you have said to me, * See these flower-beds, see 
these flowers — you never knew, did you, that you had such 
things in your garden 1 ' Why did you do this ? You had no 
business to come there and wander there at all. But since you 
have come, do you know how I am going to punish you 1 I 
am going to keep you there. You never shall go away again. 

** I began talking of you vaguely, as some impersonal power, 
and owing to a kind of shyness I thought of you vaguely ; but 
by this time I have, I expect, pretty well betrayed myself. 
And yet I can no more tell you now, than I could at the 
beginning, all that I want to tell you. Let the air of the 
night, which we both are breathing, breathe it to you ; let the 
forest murmur it. Let the lake, which is so near you, ripple 
it to you through your windows. Let me tell it to you myself, 
in telling you how I love my children. I feel sometimes as if 
nothing I could do for them could ever satisfy what I feel for 
them ; that they could never be close enough to my heart ; 
that my life could never completely enough be spent for theirs. 
As the arms of a mother long to enfold her child, so, my 
companion, my f liend — what am I going to say ? — I — I long 
to enfold you 1 " 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

The following morning when she stepped out on her balcony, 
whilst a waiter inside was clattering with the white breakfast- 
cups, she murmured, feeling the freshness that seemed to 
pervade everything, ** And the evening and the morning were 
the first day." 

She presently looked towards the lodge, watching the 
ground in front of it, but she saw no one stirring; and a 
shadow — a very transparent shadow — of disappointment 
crossed her mind. " Does he like me ? " she said to herself 
as she passed indoors. But the smile on her lips showed that 
she had little doubt about the answer. 

At breakfast a packet was brought to her. 

" What ! " she exclaimed. " The post ! I never thought 
that letters would follow me here so soon." But she saw the 
next moment that it was something that had come by hand ; 
and she found, on undoing it, that it was a copy of Grenville's 
poems. She recollected now that she had asked him if he had 
a copy which he could lend her. He had said, " No " ; but a 
line which he now enclosed ran thus — **By accident this was 
found in one of my boxes. I will come to you after break- 
fast. You have made me once more a poet." She turned 
over the pages with a placid, half -tender interest ; but all of 
a sudden she started and blushed crimson. She had come to 
the fly-leaf ; and that showed her his meaning, when he spoke 
of once more being a poet. Her initials were written on it, 
and under her initials these lines : — 

" What may I write that shall hint of my love for you ? 
My pen trembles idly, and doubts as it dips. 
Teach me some name that is tender enough for you : 
Or else hold me silent, my love, with your lips." 

Mrs. Schilizzi remained for some time with the book lying 
open in her lap, and her eyes fixed on the verses as if they 
were some strange flower. She had left the breakfast- table, 
and was sitting outside in the balcony, shielding her head from 
the sun with a large parasol, whilst a light breeze played with 
the soft tendrils of her hair. Her parasol and her dress were 
red ; and as Grenville came presently over to the hotel from 

M 
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the huntiDg-lodge, he saw her from far off, like one brilh'ant 
patch of colour. She however did not see him till he came 
to her through the window of the sitting-room, and the sound 
of his steps roused her. She gave him no good-morning, 
except with her eyes. She looked up at him, her hand still 
resting on the book, and she merely said, "How could 
you?" 

He returned her gaze, not with sadness exactly, but with 
gravity ; and for a few moments both were silent. At last 
he said, " Are you angry with what I wrote ? It was written 
before I knew what I was doing.*' 

" No," she said, "not with it, but with myself for being made 
so happy by it." 

There was a long silence, which for some reason had in it 
no embarrassment, as was shown by their manner when again 
they began speaking. 

" What shall we do ? " he said presently. ** The manager 
tells me that he has a pony-carriage, and also that there are 
roads in the forest, a little rough, but still fit for driving." 

'* Oh," she exclaimed, " let us drive ! " and her face was like 
a sunlit sea, from which the shadow of a summer cloud had 
floated. 

The carriage was ordered, and they drove off together, first 
for a short way skirting the borders of the lake, and then 
following the road into the heart of the shade and leafage. 
The wheels waded in cart-ruts, and delightful grasses. Active 
glancing lights were playing on all sides amongst the branches ; 
birds sang, squirrels whisked their tails, and the white throat 
of a stoat confronted them, who was tame with wonder. Mrs. 
Schilizzi seemed to Grenville, as she sat by him, to have the 
same j-elation to nature that an echo bears to a voice, and she 
filled his mental ear with a happy magical music. Every 
appreciation he shared with her, every passing laugh, was a 
new link uniting them, that was fashioned and fastened 
noiselessly. 

Having diiven for some way amongst pines, they at last 
reached a wood of beeches, where the undergrowth was cut 
into glades, evidently for the purposes of sport, and where the 
open ground was gleaming with moss and grasses. They left 
the pony in charge of a boy they had taken with them, and 
wandered away together through one of these inviting ways. 
By and by they seated themselves at the foot of a tree, she 
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more flower-like than ever, in her red dress amongst the 
greenness. 

** Never," wrote Grenville afterwards, addressing her in 
imagination, " never shall I forget that scene, and the strange 
manner in which our acquaintance ripened. After we had 
sat there for a minute or two, talking of I cannot remember 
what, you turned to me with a half-mischievous laugh playing in 
your eyes and mouth, and yet with something in your manner 
that was serious, and you said to me, * Bobby ' — you said 
these two syllables lingeringly and softly, as if you liked the 
sound, and as if uttering them helped you to think — * I should,' 
you said, * think you were a brother, if it were not for one 
thing. Do you know what that thing is ? It is that I want 
to ask you one question — such a vain one. Do you think I 
am pretty ? I don't believe you do.' Irma, when you asked 
me that, you were so simple in your very self-consciousness, 
your curiosity was awake so openly, that you made me 
absolutely simple in my answer. * If you were anybody but 
yourself, I should think you very pretty, most likely. As it 
is, I see not your face, but the meaning of it.' And yet you 
were pretty, and I said you were. Round your red skirts, 
through the mosses, blue flowers, whose name I do not know, 
were pushing themselves like tiny spires ; and above you 
ovals of green sunlight were swinging themselves on the 
diaphanous films of the beech-tree's young leaves ; and we 
had for companions the hush and whisper of the forest, and 
the profound embowered solitude. 

'* Irma, you turned over in your mind what I said to you, 
as if you were a girl — a little bit of a girl — sucking a sugar- 
plum, and wondering how you liked it ; and at last I saw that 
you were pleased, and you said, * I am glad of that. I hate 
people who like me merely because I'm pretty.' 

" We were both satisfied ; and for a time we did nothing 
but pick up grasses and flowers, and ask each other if we 
knew their names. We were neither of us very good at 
botany. Suddenly, with an inconsequence that delighted me, 
you began to tell me of a place in a wood near your old home, 
where you used to go and hide yourself, taking your books with 
you. There was a copy of Keats — you were very fond of that ; 
and also sm A8 You Like It ; and on one of them — I forget 
wliich — you had managed to spill some milk ; and your 
brothers and sisters used to say of you, *Irma always is so 
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messy.' And you laughed as you told me this, and said, * I 
am very clean now.' 

**Ah, Irma, and then you began telling me one little 
anecdote after another about your early years. I should 
wrong them by writing them down ; they would die on paper. 
But the effect they produced on me still lives in my mind. 
They made all the atmosphere of your life's spring breathe 
about me. How you touched me, my little child, Irma ! 
You seemed to be bringing out all your toys and treasures, 
and showing them to me one by one, with a child's simplicity 
mixed with a woman's humoiu? ; and with a something more 
than this — with a knowledge that to me you would never 
have thought of showing them, if you had not been confident 
that whatever was yours would interest me. There lay the 
magic of the moment, and its subtle spiritual alchemy, trans- 
muting so much within me. 

**What trifles such things are! Anybody who is not a 
fool is able, in some moods, to laugh at them : a fool is able 
to laugh at them in all moods indiscriminately. But nobody 
except a fool will be frightened by his own laughter. Men 
who know life best and whose sense of humour is keenest, 
best know that we never should value anything, if we valued 
only what we could never despise or laugh at. In fact what 
are commonly called the serious interests of life are valuable 
solely for the sake of what are commonly called its trifles. 
Let me think of ourselves in the wood, and that idle childish 
talk of ours, and compare ourselves — well, with me securing 
their money for the Egyptian bond-holders, or some man in 
the city who in a morning has made fifty thousand pounds. 
There, in that lavSt case at all events, we have sense, we have 
seriousness, with a vengeance. Well — this city man — what 
does he do with his money 1 He buys — this is no uncommon 
thing — he buys for his wife, whom he probably calls his lady, 
a magnificent tiara of diamonds. But what are diamonds ? 
Nothing but bright pebbles. The final end, then, of this 
serious thing — business — is to look at or exhibit some little 
pebbles twinkling. What is that compared with my vision of 
you? 

" We most of us know, or have imagined, what intimate 
conversations are — conversations which open, and also bind, 
soul to soul. But few people could suspect that the most 
intimate conversation of all, is conversation full of such 
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infantine confidences as yours. Every word was a caress, the 
more tender and pathetic because unconscious. Well — after 
you had talked to ine about these enchanted trifles, you 
suddenly checked yourself, and you said to me, ' Look here — 
I am doing all the talking. It's your turn now ; you must 
tell things to me.' I asked you what sort of things ? You 
reflected a little ; and then, Irma, then — looking at me with a 
persuasive gravity, you said, * Tell me why Italy seemed a 
prosaic place to you.' I hesitated for reasons which by this 
time you entirely appreciate. They concerned another woman; 
and the devotion and respect I felt for you, and my sense of 
how impossible it would be for me to discuss you with any 
one else, gave me the same reverential feeling with regard to 
the woman I speak of. There seemed to be something wanting 
to justify me in even naming her. And yet I spoke the truth 
when I answered you, * I should like to tell you, but it would 
take a long time.' And here, having mentioned time, I found 
an escape out of my difficulty. I pulled out my watch, and 
showed you how late it was. You started and laughed. 
* Help me up,' you said ; and as quick as our feet could carry 
us, we went to the pony-carriage, and returned. I lunched 
with you at the hotel. How well I remember the look of 
that meal — the brown crumpled skin of the children's rice- 
pudding, and the clear blue shadows the dishes made on the 
table-cloth ! I remember, too, saying, as we entered the room 
together, * So far as liking goes, I should like to tell you 
everything.' 

" That evening, Irma, that evening I did so — that evening, 
full of fate for us. 

" In the afternoon you had letters to write ; so had I. You 
wrote yours in a summer-house by the lake, with your children 
playing round you. I went to write mine in my own rooms. 
But write I could not. I could not concentrate my thoughts 
on the people I wanted to address, or the subjects I wanted 
to deal with. Between me and the paper your image would 
come ; and five minutes after five minutes I found myself 
sitting motionless, occupied with it only. At last I gave the 
attempt up, and pushed my pen away from me. I longed to 
go back to you ; but I thought it the kindest thing to give 
you one hour to yourself at all events ; so I kept away from 
you for all that weary time. I never knew before how long 
an hour could be, or how in an hour a sense of want could be 
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developed in one, springing up like the tree that grows under 
the napkin of an Indian juggler. At the end of that hour I 
went to you, and found you still in the summer-house. * Have 
you written your letters 1 * I asked. You pointed to two 
sheets of note-paper, on each of which were scribbled a few 
lines, and which you began listlessly to put into their en- 
velopes. * I couldn't write,' you said. * That is all I have 
done.' Irma, that pleased me. We had been going through 
the same experience. 

" But then suddenly, to my intense surprise, I was annoyed 
with you. You said you were tired, and wanted to lie down 
in your own room. What was more natural? And yet — 
how to explain it I don't know — one of those wayward caprices 
of temper, which sometimes take the bit of reason in their 
mouths, and carry off the imagination on their backs, made 
me say to myself, you were tired because you were tired of 
me. ' Must you go ? ' I exclaimed, as if this petty parting 
were a tragedy. I felt I would have done anything to keep 
you. I had brought those verses with me which I had written 
about your child. I pulled them out, and asked you to let 
me read them ; but instead of doing that, you made me give 
them up to you. * How pretty they look ! ' you said ; * I will 
take them and read them by myself.' That annoyed me still 
more. Perhaps my poet's vanity was wounded, though I don't 
think so. Well, you went ; and for an hour I was left alone. 
Fool that I was — what folly could have possessed me If I 
actually felt deserted, despised, miserable. Could you believe 
it 1 I went roaming about, treading as if I could tread time 
under my feet, still half angry with you, and yet longing, 
longing, longing for you as if we had been separated for 
weeks. 

" The hour went by, and still you did not come. You had 
told me that, when you were rested, you would come out on 
the balcony. * Come, come, come,' I said, * and I will tell you 
everything. About Italy — and what kept me there — come, 
and I will tell you all. Every thought in my mind is longing 
to pour itself into yours.' 

** Suddenly it occurred to me that the old man at the lodge 
had shown me a boat-house, with some boats belonging to the 
Count 'in it. An idea came to me. We would dine at the 
lodge at six, and I would row you on the lake afterwards. 
This gave me at once an excuse for sending up a note to you. 
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I longed to be in communication with you, even through a 
sheet of note-paper. I turned towards the hotel, for at the 
time I was looking away from it, and there, Irma, I saw you 
sitting in the balcony. You waved your hand. I went; I 
believe I ran towards you. I was up-stairs, I was by your 
side in a moment ; and your smile showed me how foolish my 
bitter dreams had been, and that whatever had tired you, you 
were not tired of me. I told you of my plan for our dinner, 
and our boating. You assented with pleasure ; and then you 
said, softly and musically, as if you hardly knew you were 
saying it, as if it were a thought that had become embodied 
accidentally, *Do you care for me ! I thought just now that 
perhaps you were only amusing yourself.' * I will tell you,' I 
said, * on the lake what will make you think otherwise.* 

"And then, these little things happened. You said, *I 
have not been sleeping, I have been reading your verses. 
After I had read them, I could not close my eyes.' Presently, 
too, you told me this — that you had been writing your diary 
in a new way, as if you were talking to me. * Of course,' you 
said, * I shall not show it to you ; but it helps me to fancy 
you are listening.' I told you that for the future I would do 
the same. * If you care for it,' I said, * I will leave it you, 
and you shall read it when I die.' This accounts for the form 
in which I am writing my diary now. 

" We dined at the lodge — you and I and the children ; and 
afterwards you and I went floating out over the water. 
* Well,' you said presently, * what are you going to tell me 1 ' 
I said I was going to answer you the question you had asked 
me about Italy. I said, too, that you must be patient, and 
let me answer you in my own way. I began my story like 
this, as no doubt you remember. * Since the days when you 
did your geography lessons out of a school-book, I dare say 
you have forgotten the very name of the city of Yicenza. 
It is little talked about ; few tourists visit it ; and yet, in all 
northern Italy, there are few places more interesting. Its 
narrow streets, blinded with Venetian shutters, are full of old 
palaces, having carved and pillared fronts, and great arches 
under whose shadow you enter, passing through them into 
stately courts. There are pale marble staircases, hushed and 
mysterious, leading to saloons and halls, whose ceilings are 
dim with paintings, whose great hearths are overhung with 
carvings and coats-of -arms, and whose walls are darkened 
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with old tortoise-shell cabinets. Down on the streets look 
rows of antique balconies, whose iron railings are twisted into 
leaves and lyres. There is a theatre built more than three 
hundred years ago, which still has on its stage some of its 
original scenery. Lamps at night twinkle before the images 
of saints. There are churches everywhere, full of twilight and 
gilding; and stray scents of incense meet you as you come 
round corners. You would think it the very place to dream 
in. Well — it was to Yicenza I went ; and shall I tell you why 

I went there 1 It was to meet somebody to whom ' Irma, 

when I said this you Started, and exclaimed in a breathless 
whisper, ' Somebody whom you are going to marry ? ' I said, 
* If you had asked me that question three weeks ago, I should 
have answered Yes ! Wait a moment, and you will see how I 
answer it now.' Irma, what a true woman you are ! — I can't 
help laughing as I think of what you did then. Do you 
remember how you leaned forward, and exclaimed, * Tell me 
her name ! I'm sure she is beautiful — and yet, no — I'm quite 
sure she was horrid ! ' I smiled even then, at that. I told 
you who she was ; and you said that she was very grand, and 
that she was this, and that, and the other, and that I had 
better go and marry her ; and then you said, * Well — go on. 
How did you fall in love with her 1 ' I told you — I described 
her — her looks and character, even how she did her hair, and 
how she dressed ; and you were delighted — Irma, you know 
you were — when you found out that her boots were not very 
well made. I described the feeling which, when I first met 
you, I had for her, and the mood of mind in which I went to 
meet her at Yicenza. Then I described our meeting there. I 
described her pleasure at meeting me — so placid and yet so 
frank, and the kind of pleasure I felt in response to it ; and 
then I went on in this way. * All that was good and genuine 
and intelligent in her, I recognized as clearly as ever, and also 
the quiet high-breeding that betrayed itself — or should I say 
hid itself? — in every movement and gesture, and in every 
intonation of her voice. But, for some reason — I could not 
divine what — she seemed changed ; she seemed faded ; some- 
thing seemed to have passed away from her ; and I began to 
wonder what had been my condition of mind, when a girl like 
this could have tinged all my dreams with rose-colour. In due 
time we began — the whole party of us — to explore the town. 
She and I were constantly apart from the others. It seemed 
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tacitly arranged that this should be so ; and I tried to point 
out to her all the many things that touched my own imagin- 
ation, and perfumed the very air with interest. One thing I 
soon found out. So far as mere facts went, she knew a great 
deal more about Yicenza than I did ; and small wonder 
indeed, for, as it appeared presently, she had just been learning 
by heart the contents of two guide-books. But as to the 
sentiment of the place, as to that strange, plaintive music that 
old things make in ears able to hear it — of this she knew 
nothing. For instance, those old iron balconies I told you of 
— I, each time I looked at them, thought of the women's forms 
that long ago had leaned on them palpitating, and of their 
expectant eyes. But my friend's mind was occupied with the 
fact that the two best specimens were to be found in a certain 
street, and that the date of them was 1500. I had been to 
Yicenza once before, alone. I had found it fascinating then ; 
but now, as I went through it with her, the town seemed 
changed, just as she seemed changed herself. Both somehow 
were disenchanted. Do you know how, after two days' sight- 
seeing, she summed up her impressions? She said that 
Vicenza was very quaint and interesting, but it would be a 
dull little place to live in. The last statement was no doubt 
absolutely true ; but it affected me, when she made it, exactly 
as I should have been affected if, after having witnessed some 
wonderful religious ceremony, she had nothing to say about it 
except that the church was draughty. Well — now let me tell 
you this : I am coming to the end of my story. All the time 
that I was there going about with her, memories kept echoing 
in my mind of another relic of the past — an old castle in a 
forest on the borders of Hungary, where iron balconies over- 
hung a forest of beech-trees, and where I stood with some one 
who was looking for something that never came. That day I 
seemed to have lived to music ; and I felt that now by contrast 
I first knew its full charm. That day was summer ; these 
were frost. That day I was at home. During these days I 
was an exile. I was home-sick, Irma, for our golden holiday. 
I didn't understand my feelings clearly then. I have learnt 
to do so since. I never said then to myself that the want in 
my life was you ; but I began to find out, and to feel a relief 
in finding, that, cordial as my friend was, there was nothing 
whatever in her manner which need mean necessarily anything 
more than cordiality. She was often conscious of not quite 
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understanding me. I could see this ; and I could see some- 
thing besides — that she found in the fact very little to 
discompose her ; indeed, in a kindly and cheerful way she was 
amused by it. When I tell you that, how little I seem to be 
saying ! In reality, I am saying so much. The result was 
this — I grew certain of two things : first, that although I 
might, if I made an effort, secure her affection easily, yet if I 
did not make that effort, she would not be much of a sufferer ; 
secondly, that the effort was one which I had no heart to 
make. Affairs being in this position, fate did me a kind turn. 
It visited an aunt of my friend's with a bad attack of 
bronchitis. This lady, who was passing the spring in 
Florence, was lonely and nervous, and telegraphed to her 
relatives at Vicenza, the consequence being that they went to 
her, at a moment's notice. I went to the station with them — 
I said good-bye to my friend. We were cordial — nothing 
more. The train steamed off, and I was left alone on the 
platform, filled with a feeling of relief, and yet of blankness 
also ; for it seemed that my future, which had lately showed 
a definite prospect, had all of a sudden melted into stormy 
clouds.' Just as T was saying this, Irma, you gave an 
exclamation. Some large rain-drops had fallen, and turning 
your face to the sky, you said, * We are going, I think, to have 
stormy clouds now.' We looked about us. The sky had 
become purple ; the stars were steadfast above us, and were 
wavering below us in the faint depths of the lake ; but up 
from the west was floating a film of dusky vapour. Some 
more drops fell. We were not far from land, and we were 
both on shore before the real downpour had begun. We 
hastened into the lodge, where my room was already lamp-lit. 
We sat down. For a short time we were silent, and I was 
doubtful how to take up the broken thread of my history. By 
accident your eyes fell on a photograph lying upon my writing- 
table. It was a photograph of an old house. You took it up, 
and first because you felt it a relief to speak about an in- 
different subject, and then because you saw how beautiful the 
house was, you broke out into expressions of admiration. 
You asked, * Whose is it? ' I said, *It is mine — at least at 
present. But soon I am going to sell it.' You asked why, 
and I told you to get money. * What ! ' you exclaimed, * your 
old family home ! If I had a place like that, I would sooner 
sell my life.' In your voice, when you said that, there was 
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^something like contempt. I had not intended to tell you what 
the next moment I did tell you. * It is my life/ I said ; * but 
I am going to sell it for the sake of another life.' Then I 
explained everything to you. I explained how all my future, 
so far as my fortune went, depended on my projected marriage ; 
and how I found now this marriage to be impossible — 
impossible for one reason, which was you. You looked at me 
as if you could hardly believe your ears, and you drew a long 
breath, the sound of which I can hear now. You were sitting 
on a sofa. * Bobby,' you said, and you could hardly speak for 
emotion, * is this true % Are you really not going to marry 
her % And am I alone in the world no longer ? ' And then 
you said, * And you have really not been playing with me ] 
Come to me here, and tell me so.' 

" Do you remember how on one occasion we talked about 
certain French novelists, and how we condemned parts of 
their writings? If one of these writers had taken up the 
thread of oui* history, his pages would probably be open to 
every condemnation we could pass upon them. But I will 
tell you why. What he would remember would be what we 
forget. What we remember, he would neither understand 
nor dream of. 

"Irma, Irma, when two lives are united, it is a serious 
thing. Some changes in life are as unexpected as sudden 
death — and as great. Irma, we know both these truths. I 
took you back to your hotel when the rain had ended, and I 
said to you — do you remember what I said ? — * There may be 
sorrow between us, but now there is no division.' " 



CHAPTER XYII. 

In the gray of the morning Grenville woke, with a dull 
sense weighing on him that a vague something had happened, 
which he shrank from looking at, and when looked at would 
change him in his own eyes. 

A man's life may be judged by two standards — some ideal 
standard of saintly or ascetic perfection, and the ordinary 
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standard of the world. With regard to that class of conduct 
to which all men apply, and men who are mad confine, the 
term morality, he had not been immaculate if tried by the 
first standard; but self -restrained, healthy, and honourable, 
if tried by the other. He had never so lived as to lose that 
mental quality which is in the inner world the equivalent 
of a clear atmosphere ; on which, apart from any ideas of 
Puritanism, so much that is valuable in the human character 
depends ; and which every one of sound judgment praises 
under the name of purity. However he might have acted on 
this or that occasion, his acts had never committed him to 
any course of life which the timidest conscience, in its most 
conventional mood, would look on as indefensible, or even 
needing defence. He had never made love, in any serious 
way, to any woman who might not have become his wife ; and 
rarely without a thought that perhaps she would become so 
actually. 

His present position was therefore wholly new to him. As 
occupied by others it was of course familiar enough. It was 
the position of men and women he was intimate with in his 
daily life — men and women of whom, whatever their fault in 
this respect — many seemed otherwise better, not worse than 
their more regular neighbours. But as occupied by himself, it 
was strange, unknown, untried ; and he learnt, what surprises 
everybody who lives to learn it, that the constant sight of a 
burden borne by others, tells us little of what it will feel like 
when we come to bear it ourselves. Hitherto, as regarded 
the others, his meiital attitude had been this. He had prided 
himself, not on condemning them, but on being different from 
them, and in this respect above them ; and frequently though 
almost unconsciously comparing his own character with theirs, 
the comparison always fiattered him by showing his own to 
advantage. And now he felt that at last he had joined the 
band from which, with secret pride, he so long had held aloof ; 
whilst voices, half mocking, seemed to whisper about his bed, 
" Welcome, welcome. Now you are one of us." Half awake 
as he was, he was at the mercy of all those spectres — grotesque, 
obscure, monstrous — which beset the ante-chamber of the 
conscience, begging to be employed by it, and pretending to be 
employed by it, eager to bring to the soul madness, not sane 
self -judgment, and with which a sane conscience will have 
nothing at all to do. This flock of grimacing presences, whilst 
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he lay drowsy, filled him with horror of himself ; and then his 
thoughts in a moment turned to the situation of another, and 
he wondered whether she was overtaken by the same humilia- 
tion and torture. This poignant consideration stung him into 
complete wakefulness. He roused himself ; he sat up ; he 
stared round him, with heavy-lidded eyes. He felt as if he 
had done her a wrong. He wondered if she were reproaching 
and scorning him. He wondered, with even more anxiety, 
how she would bear her own scorn of herself. The doors of 
his conscience opened, and her phantom came forth to meet 
him. 

He moved to get up, but felt like a man on a steamer, wlio 
is so sea-sick that he dares not quit his berth. To get up 
would be to face realities : he had not the heart to do ko. 
He did so at last, however ; his will rallied its strength. Ho 
hastily put some clothes on, muflBing himself in his great-coat. 
He softly unlocked the door, and he went out. The sky wiih 
a field of dim moving fleeces, damp as Gideon's, and so was ilm 
lake as well. All the ground was spongy and gray witli (htw. 
Nothing about him stirred but a slow and silent breeze, wlii<;h 
just laid on his cheeks the touch of the weeping air. lie 
looked blankly round him. In spite of its strange anpect 
everything spoke of her. He thought of their drive of 
yesterday, and the meeting of their sympathies in tlie sun- 
shine ; and then he started as his eyes rested ou ilie hotel. 
Had it not been for that, yesterday might havtj been years 
ago ; but that was a witness of her actual neigh hot irhood, as 
it slept with its closed white curtains, and its wet tihjs glimmer- 
ing. His eyelids were heavy still ; his head achecl. How, 
he asked himself, would she meet him ? Or would she meet 
him at all ? Perhaps, he thought, she would merely send him 
a letter, telling him coldly never again to see her ; or perhaps, 
so some fancy whispered, she would be dead. He looked at 
his watch. It was only ^we o'clock. Hours must pass before 
he could have any news of her. He longed to throw himself 
at her feet, crying, "Forgive, forgive me!" Then again 
another thought tormented him. " Perhaps she will be saying 
to herself that I despise her." 

Close to the lodge was a little patch of garden. There were 
some white roses in it, and some red tulips. He picked a 
bunch of these, and arranging them very carefully, went 
indoors, and put them in a tumbler of water. The cold air 
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was now making him sleepy. He sought his bed again, and 
slept till Fritz awoke him. He made Fritz tie the flowers 
together, and told him to take them at once to Mrs. Schilizzi, 
and ask if she had caught cold owing to last night's rain. 
"If she wishes not to see me," he thought, "she will send 
back word to say so. I shall escape the humiliation of finding 
her door closed." He waited miserably impatient for the 
return of Fritz. He waited for half an hour. At last a 
message came to say that she was quite well, and would hope 
to see him soon after ten o'clock. Along with the message 
came a small scrap of paper, with this scrawled on it — " How 
good of you ! what lovely flowers ! " 

The words operated like a charm on him. A load fell from 
his heart. He realized that his coffee was at his bedside. 
He drank it, and rose instantly. He dressed with a hurried 
eagerness, and turned his steps to the hotel. As he approached 
it, his heart again sank, and his hand trembled as he knocked 
at the door of her sitting-room. 

He entered. She was at breakfast with her children, and 
some of his flowers were in the breast of her red dress. She 
looked full at him. There was no anger in her face, there 
was no confusion, and her voice still had its laugh, like the 
ripple of a brook in spring-time. The only change in her — 
and indeed there was a change — was the growth in her eyes, 
and smile of an inquiring pathetic earnestness. 

" I see," he said, by way of saying something, " that Fritz 
has brought you my flowers." 

"Yes," she murmured, pointing him to a chair at the table. 
" I know, too, why you sent them. Sit down and have some 
coffee with us. Olga, get him a cup." 

Grenville declined. 

" Won't you 1 " she said. " You look tired." 

•* Do I ? " he said ; " I've been thinking." 

" Yes," she replied ; "so have I — thinking about many 
things. Come outside on the balcony. The children can 
finish by themselves. Tell me," she said, in a whisper, as 
soon as they were alone together, **you don't hate me, do you ? 
Speak, Bobby, and tell me ! " 

Grenville looked at her in silence, as if vainly seeking for 
words. At last he said slowly, " 1 don't want to use exagger- 
ated language." 

She gave a gasp, as if a knife had wounded her. " What 1 " 
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she exclaimed. "Then you do hate me? Tell me — do 
you 1 " 

** I don't want," he repeated, *' to use exaggerated language ; 
but I believe I am not exaggerating if 1 tell you that I would 
willingly die for you." 

He was surprised himself at the almost bald intensity which 
he heard in his own voice as he quietly said this. The effect 
on her was like that of the sun reflecting itself in water. The 
returning smile on her lips, and the trusting affection in her 
eyes, which, deep as it was, seemed as if yet it were but half 
unfolded, filled him with something which would have been 
overwhelming happiness, if he had not, in consequence of his 
recent trouble and suffering, felt it as rather the blessing of 
overwhelming peace. 

And yet through all this, though he was scarcely conscious 
of the fact, there was something in her which troubled and 
perplexed him, and was a riddle — a riddle, however, which 
she could herself have answered, could she only have confessed 
herself to him, as she did a few hours later to her diary. For 
although she had calmed him, yet in a certain way she had 
shocked him. He feared she would have suffered too much : 
it seemed as if she had suffered nothing. But she too, like 
him, had been face to face with self ; and had confronted con- 
science with a braver face than he had, though naturally she 
had expected an even keener wound from it. Her husband's 
social connections had principally been amongst the severest 
middle-class, and she had thus seen how the just persons who 
need no repentance were accustomed to throw stones at women 
in her present position, as eagerly as little gamins in the 
street tlirow stones at a cat ; and she had feared that her own 
conscience might stone her in the same way. This treatment, 
however, she had not experienced. Her conscience had behaved 
very differently from his ; and the reason was, not indeed the 
greater intensity, but the greater simplicity of her own emo- 
tion, and a certain moral fortitude greater than his, which it 
had endowed her with. What she wrote in her diary was as 
follows — 

" Considering what I have to write about, it seems odd that 
I can take up my pen so calmly. But the oddness is not due 
to anything that I feel in myself, but to the discrepancy 
between that and what I ought to feel, according to conven- 
tional theory. In connection with the step I have taken, my 
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own impression of myself is most vivid. One often reads 
stories of a soul's surprise after death at its own condition, so 
completely diiferent from what was expected. I am like such 
a soul. Nothing has happened to me which conventional 
theory would demand. I have crossed a chasm into which I 
ought to have fallen, whose depths are said to be full of mire 
and rocks ; but something has borne me up — has carried me 
through the air — I am neither soiled nor injured. 

" If I were I would confess it. When I awoke I thought I 
must be, and each moment I was afraid I should find myself a 
spiritual wreck. As a matter of fact, however, to my surprise 
I found myself sound and whole. Why should I pretend 
otherwise 1 I should not mend matters by lying. I will be 
honest and pretend nothing. I ought to feel degraded — that 
may be — but I don't. This is the plain truth — I can't say 
more than that. 

** And yet I can — I can say a great deal more. I have not 
said half yet. If I fail to feel what the occasion is supposed 
to demand, it is not from callousness. If I were really 
degraded, surely — surely I should know the signs of it. I 
should feel unworthy of doing or thinking anything good ; my 
eyes would flinch from the thought of ideal goodness; and 
somehow and somewhere I should be hardened. But I am 
conscious of nothing of this kind. No — no. On the contrary, 
never has affection, or the sense of goodness and beauty, filled 
my heart so full as they fill it now. My children to-day are 
more dear to me than ever. The desire for self-sacrifice, the 
desire for prayer, trouble me, and are ever in my heart. I 
am not deceiving myself. I can distinguish good from evil as 
well as most people ; and my good thoughts and my pure 
thoughts — I know them as my guardian angels. After the 
step I had taken, I feared they would have deserted me ; but 
I look about me, and they keep me company still — as near me 
as ever, as much mine as ever. And he is mine also, and 
keeps me company along with them." 

Such being her condition in her own eyes, what possessed 
her mind when she met him again that morning, was a sense 
not of abasement or trouble, but of exaltation — a sense not of 
a lost but rather of a transfigured universe ; and gradually 
Grenville's spirit adjusted itself under the direction of hers, as 
though it were stronger than his own, an J had mastered life 
more fully. 
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" I want you," she said presently, " to be with me all to-day. 
The children have their lessons to do. Let them conie with 
us into the summer-house, and whilst they work you shall 
read to me." 

He was himself not in a mood for reading ; but he felt, for 
a reason which by and by became more clear to him, that this 
did but make him happier and more zealous in obeying her. 
As they returned to the hotel for luncheon, he picked up a 
broken flint. ** Do you think that pretty V he said. ** Don't 
you 1 I wish you did." 

She asked why. 

** Because,' ' he said, **if it would only give you pleasure, 
I would willingly sit all day long and break stones for you." 

Few things are so constantly misinterpreted as the changes 
of women's moods, by the perverse faculties of men. After 
luncheon, contrary to what she said in the morning, Mrs. 
Schilizzi surprised Grenville by begging him to leave her to 
herself for a little, explaining her words by adding, ** till fqur 
o'clock." He felt that to do this was a tax on his self-denial 
not quite so agreeable as that she had lately made on it. But 
he hid his leluctance, and left her when she wished. Her 
first step was to write — and she was some time in doing so — 
the passage in her diary which was just now quoted ; and 
then, not being strong, she lay down to rest, repeating it with 
closed eyes, and reafiirming its meaning. 

He, meanwhile, was undergoing a very different experience. 
He walked restlessly along the borders of the lake, and, re- 
moved from her presence, the charm of which seemed to pro- 
tect him, the first bitterness of his waking mood revived in 
him, and he now found it aggravated by the sense that she 
did not share it. He hardly dared to scrutinize what was 
going on within him ; he tried to believe it was mere im- 
patience to be with her again. But when the time came to go 
back to her, something had begun to stir in him which, though 
he would not recognize it, was like anger against her ; and 
shrinking from this, and indignant at it, he told it to get 
behind him : but it did not vanish ; it dogged him like some 
cowled figure, and kept him a prey to self-reproach and 
dejection. He did his utmost to disguise from her the change 
that had overtaken him ; and his voice recovered its tender- 
ness, but he could not recover his spirits. They had arranged 
to take the children for a walk amongst the shadows of the 

N 
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forest ; and he tried to hide his conditiou in his kindness and 
his attention to them. For a time this succeeded ; but at last 
the truth was felt by her, his replies when he spoke to her 
were so short, and his smiles were so slow in coming. At last 
she said to him with a certain constrained abruptness — 

" I know why you are so moody. You are afraid you have 
done me an injury, though you might perhaps have thought 
of it a trifle sooner. But leave that matter to me. We 
have quite enough each to do to bear our own responsibilities." 

To his morbidly sensitive ear her voice seemed hard and 
flippant. He hung his head, and walked on in silence. 

" Well," she said presently, "are you not going to speak to 
me?" 

He looked at her, and was wounded afresh by a smile'that 
seemed almost mocking. 

" Perhaps,'* he said, " if what you tell me is true, I had 
better go and bear my responsibility in solitude." 

" If you like to," she answered, '* certainly." 

He stopped short in his walk, and fixed a long look on her. 
Then he held out his hand, and quietly said, ** Good-bye." 

** Good-bye," she repeated, and turning away moved on. 
He remained where he was, leaning listlessly against a tree. 
A swarm of torturing thoughts at once sprang at him out of 
their ambush, accusing with hateful voices the woman from 
whom he was parting himself. 

"You,*' they said to him, "are by no means her first lover. 
You are not the first in fact, and you have not even the first 
place in her fancy." 

That these suggestions came to his mind like truths it is 
too much to say; but they irritated him like the stings of 
mosquitoes, with a pain which he despised whilst it maddened 
him. He looked after her to see if she were out of sight. 
She was not. She was at some distance, but just as his eyes 
turned to her, she too, stopping, had turned a glance towards 
him — a glance which, though still resentful, seemed to be full 
of melancholy. He hurried towards her, as though she were 
his life escaping him, which he must return to, though the 
process were full of pain. 

" Irma," he said, " forgive me. My soul will kill itself if I 
leave you." 

They walked on side by side, each of them still troubled. 
At last she spoke. 
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"It seemed/' she said coldly but yet gently, "that whatever 
your soul will do, you could leave me very easily. "I never," 
she went on presently, and her voice was a little harder, " I 
never knew a man take offence so quickly/' 

They had reached an open spot, where the children were 
picking blue-bells. 

*^ I am rather tired," she said. " I am going to sit down. 
May I ask you to be so kind as to spread my cloak on the 
ground 1 " 

He did so, and sat down by her. Her tone had filled him 
with fresh bitterness, and inflamed anew the stings of all his 
recent suspicions. He was afraid to speak for fear of what 
he should hear himself saying ; but at last, slowly and firmly, 
as if he weie addressing a stranger — 

" I am sorry," he said, " that my temper is so very un- 
reasonable, and that I show to so little advantage by the side 
of your former lovers." 

She started in horror, and looked at him, as if she could 
hardly beHeve her ears. 

*' How can you," she gasped, ** say a thing like that to me ! " 
Her eyes held him motionless. They at once petitioned and 
judged him. They slowly filled with tears, and he saw that 
her lips trembled. Instead of reproaching him she helplessly 
leaned towards him, and resting her arm on his knee, explored 
his face wistfully. " Bobby," she said, " you shouldn't treat 
me like that. For your sake I have taken off my armour, 
and now you are stabbing me, after you have made me 
defenceless. Tell me — what is it? Why do you think bad 
things of me ? " 

He tried to explain. He did so very lamely; but she 
realized that he was reminding her of something she had said 
about "other men." 

"I'm not perfect," she said, "I know that. I would 
willingly tell you all there is to tell ; but it's not much. I've 
been interested in other men — yes, I have been interested; 
but that's alL Do you believe me? You must. It is the 
entire truth. I don't quite know," she continued, " what you 
are thinking about me. I have seen so much less of the world 
than you. I believe I'm so much simpler." 

"Irma," he said, "Irma, are you?" 

**I think so. From you, at least, I have nothing I wish to 
hide ; and you are the only person to whom I can say that, or 
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ever could have said it. Once — yes, I must confess this — I 
thought I could have loved one man ; but I didn't ; and no 
man, not even that one, has ever so much as held my hand. 
Bobby — you must believe me." 

Disbelief was impossible. He was conquered : he showed 
her that he was so. Her voice slowly changed to a happy 
murmur, which still suggested tears, but tears with a rainbow 
spanning them. 

" I was like a dog," she said, " that had been beaten all its 
life. I trusted in you ; and you — you were more cruel than 
any one." 

The words sounded like a reproach, but really they wore 
the seal of a reconciliation. She seemed to be giving the keys 
of her heart into his hands — to be placing herself wholly at 
his mercy. Her soul lay before him as if it were clear water ; 
he was filled by the sense of how wholly her entire being was 
his ; and he felt that their union had been but half complete 
till now. The wood, which a moment ago had been chilled 
with gloom and bitterness, was once more full of sunshine and 
moss-scented air and flowers. This pair, lately fo taciturn, 
sent out their voices to the children ; and the laughter of the 
children, which answered them, was hardly more gay than 
theirs. 

Grenville noticed, as an experience altogether new to him, 
these sharp and rapid changes from happiness to aggravated 
misery, and from misery again to happiness. His nature had 
hitherto been equable under all vicissitudes. He had never 
suspected it to be capable of being shaken and moved so 
violently. But happiness, at all events, was what possessed 
him now ; and when it ceased at intervals to sparkle, it did 
but become peace. 

All through dinner that evening enchantment hung in the 
air. In the warm dusk afterwards the children played 
amongst the glow-worms ; and then, when the nurse came 
out, calling them and telling them it was bed-time, Grenville 
and his companion again committed themselves to the boat, 
and glided off together into the stillness between the sky and 
water. 

The boat was commodious ; and when he had rowed some 
way, he shipped his oars, and silently seated himself beside 
her. They hardly, for the time, felt any need for talking. 
Each trusted the other to think and to brood in silence, each 
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knowing that each was being taken into the other's life. All 
nature conspii'ed to assist the process, isolating them as if 
they two were the only human beings in the world, and 
making all ties unimaginable except that which bound them 
to one another. Over their heads was the veil of the im- 
measurable twilight. Stars — the immemorial friends of lovers 
— were showing themselves; a young moon glittered like 
liquid silver. All around, the forests, softly dim and mys- 
terious, guarded the lake, as they stood above their own 
reflections ; and down in the depths below were the horns of 
the floating crescent. 

Every trace of bitterness was gone from his heaH ; every 
wound was healed in hers. " But peace," as he wrote subse- 
quently, '* need not mean, and did not mean then, quiescence. 
An element in my passion,'* he went on, " which had already 
made itself felt, but which I had not understood clearly, was 
now coming to the surface, and growing in power as it did so. 
This, Irma, was a longing not only to enjoy your society, but 
to suffer for the sake of enjoying it. I wished to prove in 
this way, not only to you, but to myself, the truth of my 
devotion to you. I wished to bear witness to it by some 
species of martyrdom. I am like David, I would not offer 
you that which costs me nothing." Of what this feeling 
meant, and of what it would one day lead to, even yet he was 
not fully aware ; but the consciousness of it even then gave 
wings to his passion, and enabled him to conclude his diary 
for the day thus — " For the first time in my life I have 
realized, from my own experience, how matter and spirit are 
capable of being fused together, how the body can rise with 
the soul instead of weighing it down, and how instead of 
dying it can be changed." 

Before they returned, he said to her hesitatingly, almost 
shyly, ** There is something I want to tell you. If every 
husband loved his wife as well as 1 love you, marriage would 
indeed be a sacrament, and earth long ago would have been 
heaven. If love like this is degradation, there is no elevation 
possible." 

"Bobby," she said, **why do you fret yourself? I know 
that my soul is living — now for the first time. You said you 
would die for me. My wish is to live for you." - 

She had arrived at the same self-knowledge as he had ; only 
he had reached it gradually, by a conscious and painful 
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progress, m the teeth of adverse prepossessions, which had 
to be met and reasoned with. To her, everything, though 
strange, had been entirely simple. Thus far she had not 
reasoned about anything — about sacrifice, or flesh, or spirit. 
Her thoughts were lost in him ; she had ceased to busy them 
with herself. She only remembered herself when his words 
had reminded her of it ; and later on, when again they had 
found themselves on shore, and when by and by the doors of 
the hotel received her, she hardly knew that her feet had 
touched the earth, or that her cheeks were like fluttered 
rose-petals. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Some women perhaps may not be pleased to hear it, but 
women influence men not by how they argue, but by what 
they are — by the effect which their arguing has, not on 
others, but on themselves. And Mrs. Schilizzi in this way 
affected Grenville more than volumes of philosophy could 
have done, written in defence of his position. The serenity 
of her self -confidence communicated itself to him, and became 
for the time being the moral foundation of his life. She was 
his support, and he rested on her. 

Days and evenings now passed on without their counting 
them, varying little in respect of outer incidents, but witness- 
ing, so far as their own consciousness was concerned, the 
formation of a new world either of reality or illusion. What 
it was, they had to learn by experience. Its formation was 
an experience by itself. 

From the first moment of his regarding her with any 
attention, he had not only felt her temperament to be 
attractive to his own, but he had discovered, under a mislead- 
ing manner, that her intellect was active, and that her 
knowledge, though it was scattered, was curiously extensive. 
He now learnt how her education had been the work solely 
of herself. No guiding hand had been ever held out to help 
her. She had been the lonely sower of seed in her own soul ; 
and some of the seeds had sprung up like wild-flowers ; others 
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had hardly sprouted ; and others, perhaps most, were sleeping. 
On these his thoughts seemed to descend lite rain ; and 
ground that before looked barren, began to grow green with 
with life. 

Apart from his personal attachment to her, she was in this 
way singularly interesting. She had found herself solitary 
in the wilderness of possible knowledge, with nothing to guide 
her choice of what she would try to know, except the needs 
of her own nature, so far as she was p,ble to understand it. 
Whatever, therefore, she had tried to learn, she had tried to 
learn not because it was considered by others as an article 
essential to a decorously upholstered mind, but solely because 
a conscious want told her it would be of interest to herself. 
Thus, whether it bore immediate fruits or not, what she 
learnt passed at once into her life, and became part of her 
being. 

Her knowledge in consequence was certainly the strangest 
medley ; and the books she had attacked, not only modern but 
ancient, at first made Grenville smile at her naive temerity. 
But presently he admired her for the unexpected degree to 
which she had mastered them. In many cases, without any 
philosophical training, she had gone straight to a point which 
students seized only after painful labour; and although as 
to much her judgments and her knowledge were childish, she 
had one gift at all events which philosophers may envy 
children. She had the vividness, the early freshness of vision, 
which belongs to those who make their own discoveries, and 
see things for the first time. She viewed the knowledge as 
Columbus viewed America. 

Grenville in talking to her felt as, if he were being born 
again, and were half recovering through her this long-lost, 
irrecoverable faculty. But for what he received he gave her a 
full equivalent. Of the services he rendered her, one of the 
chief was this. She had been shy of accepting and using her 
own conclusions ; he showed her their value ; and partly 
owing to his assistance, partly owing to a development of 
her own self-confidence, her ideas began to marshal themselves 
into new order. She had read, for instance, a good deal of 
German criticisms on the text and history of the Bible, and 
the origin of Christian doctrines; but she had been totally 
unaware of the degree of reputation or influence enjoyed by 
the critics, or how thought in general had been affected by 
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them. All sorts of books on morals she had studied in the 
same way, assenting or not assenting to the views expressed 
in them ; but whilst clinging to her own opinion, doubtful of 
what value to attach to it. Grenville was the first person 
she had ever met to whom such thoughts and subjects were 
familiar, or at any rate the first to whom she had ever been 
able to speak about them; and gradually through his con- 
versation she realized her intellectual bearings. 

This process of education was embroidered on hours that 
seemed idle. They read their books to the music of the lake 
or forest ; when they closed the pages, some wild wood flower 
would be their marker ; when their attention was tired, the 
laughter of the children would refresh them. All their 
speculations about life were but parts of intense living, 
tinged and vivified by the blood of the coloured moments. 
Sometimes they would spend an entire morning in fishing, 
and untangle their views and the children's lines alternately. 
She would pause in the middle of her philosophy to ask him 
how he liked her dress ; and she often relieved some mood of 
prolonged seriousness by surprising him at dinner or luncheon 
with one he had not seen before. 

"I felt," she would say laughing, "that it was quite 
necessary for me to show it to you ; and if it is too smart for 
a forest, why there's no one but you to see it." 

Such little exhibitions of true feminine vanity gave an 
added charm to her deeper and more spiritual qualities ; and 
her philosophy itself would constantly show its womanhood, 
when, under the influence of some inward emotion, or some 
aspect of nature, it would suddenly become silent, and then 
reappear as poetry. But all their conversation, indeed, even 
when it seemed to be driest, was permeated by the poetry of 
life in its subtlest form. Even a discussion of a book such as 
Mill's Logic, about which one day she questioned him with 
great shrewdness, had the same charm in it by which all 
their discussions were transfigured. It was a living act of 
relationship between him and her ; a conscious interchange of 
embracing and interlacing thoughts. And the forests, and 
the wood-flowers, with the sunlight laughing amongst the 
leaves, and the smell of the bog-myrtle, and the colours of the 
silent sunsets, mixed themselves with all these incidents of 
her intellectual growth, or surrounded them with a garland, 
until, as she said in her diary with regard to this period. 
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" Every day of my life is like a page out of an illuminated 
missal." 

Such being the character of the lovers, and of the subjects 
which occupied their attention, it is not to be supposed that, 
in spite of their happiness, the peculiarity of their situation, 
with the question of how far it was defensible, did not force 
itself on their thoughts. It did ; but owing to a variety of 
reasons, their doubts showed themselves only to be set at rest. 
In the first place, they knew that their mutual attachment in 
itself deserved none of the opprobrious epithets which con- 
ventional respectability would apply to it. To call it shameful, 
or impure, or degraded, would, they felt, be utterly inappro- 
priate. But however elevated it might be in itself, what was 
to be said for it if taken in connection with its circumstances 1 
So far as Grenville was concerned, Mrs. Schilizzi, without 
meaning it, was constantly answering this question afresh. 
She often mentioned her husband, showing no shrinking in 
doing so; and her tone, not resentful, merely apathetic, 
together with many details which she let fall as to his treats 
ment of her, showed how completely she knew herself to be 
nothing to him — how little interest in her he had, or even 
pretended to have. And whatever effect this fact had upon 
Grenville, its effect upon her was naturally yet more direct. 
At the same time their singular isolation from the world 
made many other considerations so dim as to be hardly 
imaginable; and of the conventional judgments which that 
remote world might pass upon them, some seemed based on 
beliefs no longer tenable, and others on a necessary ignorance 
of their own characters and circumstances. They read their 
situation only by its own internal light ; and the only trans- 
gression they could see in it, was one not of depravity, but of 
daring. They felt like two lonely voyagers striking out a 
course for themselves, who indeed had lost their landmarks, 
but had for their guide a star. 

They had no shyness in discussing this conclusion, whenever 
they were visited at intervals by any misgivings as to its 
soundness ; because their passion, justifying itself by its own 
intensity, made them feel that such misgivings must be in 
themselves unsound. But they never neglected them, or 
pushed them aside contemptuously. As each suggested itself, 
they examined it and .treated it tenderly, like a child who 
cried in the dark, and had to be soothed to sleep. 
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On one occasion, for instance, as if trying to alarm her 
conscience, she had urged that no one could have a right to 
make a law for himself, or to do what would injure society if 
everybody followed his example ; and he had answered 
her — 

" You forget the most important part of the matter. You 
forget that what a man does, on any given occasion, is not 
only that part — that small part — of his act which can be 
named in a short commandment. His act includes his entire 
inward disposition, his circumstances, and those of others 
connected with him ; and the quality of his act depends prin- 
cipally on these. Amplify your supposition thus, and see 
what then comes of it. If all the unhappy couples in the 
world were to re-sort themselves to-morrow, and were to 
follow our example in this fuller and truer sense, by doing as 
we do, and by being as we are, would the world be happier or 
unhappier, purer or more impure? " 

As for him, his doubts and answers to them were compara- 
tively simple and obvious ; and after everything else had been 
said, the thought that chiefly supported him — as was but 
natural in the case of a man — was this — 

**If I am not injuring her, I am injuring no one. If I am 
not ruining her life, I am redeeming it." 

But on her mind her position had an effect far wider. As 
she examined herself, she seemed to be examining not her 
own fate only, but the possible fate of any woman ; not her- 
self only, but womanhood ; and she felt herself possessed of a 
sudden clairvoyance into its claims. About this general 
aspect of the matter, indeed, she was diffident of speaking to 
Grenville. She was anxious to show him how honestly she 
could defend herself ; she was too timid to appear as a philo- 
sopher on behalf of her sex generally. But she expressed in 
her diary what she could not confide even to her friend, and 
often forgot her own case in contemplating that of others. 

One evening, for instance, she wrote as follows ; and it will 
serve to show what was taking place in her mind — 

** If marriage is a sacrament, as the Roman Church says it 
is, it is a sacrament I have violated. I have committed a sin : 
— there is no getting over that. But if this view be true, I 
have lived in sin always, ever since I was a child, for I have 
neglected sacraments which are even more important. I have 
never been to confession ; I have never been to mass. But if 
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I am justified in declining to regard myself as a life-long 
sinner — in other words, if I am justified in not being a Eoman 
Catholic, but in working things out as best I may for myself, 
which indeed I have been always left to do — then I can speak 
to myself, and to others about myself, in a very different way. 
I can say that it is not I who in this case am wrong, but 
the conception of marriage and of woman's nature, tested by 
which 1 seem so. 

** For who shall tell me that this is not true? Different 
women have different needs ; and the conditions under which 
many will thrive will kill others. Of course it may be said 
that life's chief solace is duty, and that it is open to all of us 
to do that. But even supposing that we all of us acted on 
this theory, no one could be inhuman enough to deny that 
some personal happiness is craved for by our nature, to 
support us in our painful efforts. Well — some women can be 
made happy by circumstances that are generally pleasing — by 
a wide circle of friends, and social activities and successes. 
But with others, the first need of their lives is some close 
sympathy and companionship; without this they can enjoy, 
or indeed be fit for, nothing else ; and I don't think that these 
are the worst women. 

**Now if a woman of this kind, young and inexperienced, 
is married to a man who can never be her companion — 
married to him, as often happens, before she really knows 
what she is doing — to what is she condemned by that which 
conventionally is called morality 1 I don't want to speak too 
generally ; but indeed I may say this much. Sometimes such 
a woman is condemned to absolute solitude. When she walks 
up to the altar she is literally taking the veil, not as a willing 
bride, but as a nun with no vocation. From that moment 
the highest faculties of her soul are condemned to be never 
exercised, its deepest needs never to be satisfied.' A husband, 
by a marriage of this kind, becomes his wife's murderer. He 
kills her by starvation. He can give her no food himself; 
and his one active function is to prevent any one else from 
giving her any. Is a marriage of this sort a true marriage at 
all, which shuts a woman out from everything it was meant 
to open to her 1 How many women could write that question 
in tears and blood ! 

" Of all the great errors of life, an unhappy marriage is for 
a young wife the greatest. It stands alone in being the most 
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innocent, and also the most remediable. Why must it be the 
only one for which no remedy is allowed 1 

" 1 am not unreasonable — no. We must all of us suffer 
much ; but surely there is a point when unnecessary suffering 
becomes superfluous suffering. I think that's true. I would 
lay down the following rule — a rule indeed which I did my 
best to follow. Let a wife try — I do not say till seven times, 
but even to seventy times seven — to give her best to her 
husband, and get from him something that corresponds to it. 
Let her do that : — but if, after all her endeavours, he not 
only refuses to give what her spirit asks of him, but to 
receive and acknowledge what it offers him, then is it not a 
mere senseless tyranny to ordain that things which one man 
has rejected as worth nothing she may not offer to another, 
to whom they would perhaps be everything 1 

" The more I think of it, the more terrible does marriage, 
as conventionally regarded, seem to me for some women. I 
see this at times with such a ghastly clearness that I wonder 
at its escaping any one. For the women I am thinking of, 
there ought to be a new marriage service written ; and the 
words of it, which need be very few, should say what it really 
means for them. So far as all their highest sympathies are 
concerned, and all their capacities for affection other than 
those which are maternal, such a marriage service might be 
comprised in Christ's curse on the fig-tree — *Let no fruit 
henceforward grow on thee for ever ! ' And of many such 
women it indeed might be truly said, 'How soon is the 
fig-tree which was cursed withered away ! ' " 

A day or two later she went on thus — 

" I have been looking back at what I have written. I am 
anxious to be fair ; and I see an important objection to it ; 
but I see also an equally important answer. It may, no 
doubt, be urged that if the principle I have hinted at were 
once admitted and embodied in laws, a woman would be 
formally justified in yielding herself to any wanton caprice ; 
and family life would have no stability whatever. Yes — but 
this is only so, not because the principle is bad, but because it 
is one which laws never can embody fully ; because whilst it 
applies to some cases, it does not apply to others, which, 
though inwardly different, outwardly seem identical; and 
because none but those who are themselves concerned can 
know if it applies to their own. 
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" What then 1 Does it come to this — that conduct is right 
or wrong not in proportion to the extent to which facts 
justify it, but in proportion to the amount of evidence that 
could be adduced for such facts in a law-court 1 No, no, — I 
will never admit that. If the laws cannot always be fair to 
us, it is our misfortune; but we shall not mend matters by 
being unfair to ourselves. 

"Here, however, comes another question. I say the law 
cannot always distinguish one case from another ; but I have 
been trying to think out also how we ourselves are to do so. 
How, of the women whose conduct needs defence, are we to 
distinguish the good woman from the bad one 1 I am not a 
logician — I can't put things properly ; but I can answer the 
question to my own satisfaction by merely saying one thing, 
which I know to be true. Some of the women who, finding 
no love in marriage, have by the need of their nature been 
driven to seek it somewhere, are the women who, if married 
happily, would have been most passionately faithful to their 
husbands. As for myself, I can indeed speak with confidence. 
I have never wished to wander ; I have only wished for this — 
to find some one to whom all my nature may be true. And I 
have found him ! — I have found him ! " 

When, instead of writing about such matters, she spoke 
about them to Grenville, there was often something pathetic 
in her perfect openness and simplicity. 

Once she said to him, "Last night I was thinking this — 
that I should never again be able to despise any one. Bat 
why should I? Is that the test of virtue 1 You don't think 
— do you, Bobby — that virtue is the position which enables us 
to despise others ? " 

But her questionings of her position, whether expressed 
dispassionately in writing, or more timidly and more appeal- 
ingly in speech, had always the same ending. Each new 
doubt gave way to a new impulse of certainty ; and love, for 
a time kept aloof by argument, returned to enjoy the triumph 
which argument had again won for it, at once supporting and 
overwhelming her more completely. He too shared in the 
result. He followed her even when he seemed to be her 
guide. 

At last came a night, when for the last time in their 
solitude she felt or gave expression to any of these misgivings. 
They were together in the boat, which was motionless far out 
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on the lake. The surface of the water was so still as to be 
invisible. It showed not itself, but only an inverted heaven. 
Suddenly she said to him after a long silence, during which 
her eyes had been fixed on the clouds and stars, ** I wonder' 
— and her eyes now fixed themselves upon his — " I wonder, if 
some day I were to become very good, whether you would 
still go on caring for me. Tell me, dear — tell me — would 
you? You see I often think how I should condemn us, 
supposing we were two other people." 

" If we were not ourselves,'' he said, answering her in her 
own words almost, " we should not know the things that are 
really the most essential facts of our case. Irma," he went 
on, ** listen to me a little. You talk of becoming * good.' 
Of course I imderstand your meaning. Good and bad, pure 
and impure — no two people could better understand the 
difference ; but our union, whether we condemn or justify it, 
is not in itself degraded by that which you now are thinking 
of; rather it is completed and sealed by it. What we call 
passion is an impulse which can raise men or unutterably 
degrade them. How shall we each tell ourselves which, in 
our own case, is its tendency] Not by interrogating the 
passionate impulse itself, but by asking ourselves what other 
impulse it awakens in us — what layer of thoughts it touches 
and sets free. What are the thoughts that I, Irma, have 
offered you? Have I ever breathed to you one that was 
impure or shameful 1 Have I ever breathed to you one that 
was not half-brother to a prayer? My passion for you is 
worship, and my whole being is cleansed by it." 

" Stop, stop," she said. " No, go on ; go on. Do you 
remember what you told me once, that for people who loved 
truly you believed the heavens were opened as truly as they 
were for Stephen ? Look up ; look up. It seems as if they 
were opened now. Come, be near me. You never must go 
away." 

** Irma, Irma, can this indeed be living ? It seems to me 
to be so much more than life. See the depth above us, and 
the depth reflected under us, holding endless space, and all 
the endless ages, and ourselves like a ball of thistle-down 
floating between two eternities. Where that milky light is 
are new universes forming themselves — the book of their 
genesis yet remains to be written. From some of these stars 
the arrows that to-night reach us started on their vibrating 
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way before Eve's foot was in Eden. Think of the worlds 
forming, think of the worlds shining, and the darkened suns 
and systems mute in the night of time. To us, to us, what 
can it all say, more than the sea says to a rainbow in one 
tossed bubble of foam 1 And yet, Irma, to me it seems that 
it says something." 

" What does it say 1 " she murmured, almost inaudibly. 

" It asks, can it have no meaning for us, seeing that we 
are born of it ] And can we be out of harmony with it, seeing 
that it speaks to us now 1 " 

By and by that night, when he entered the lodge solitary, 
he heard himself utter aloud this passionate exclamation — 
" Can it be true ? Can it be I am not dreaming 1 Is the rose 
indeed in my hands that I always had thought fabulous! 
Barren garden of life, bitter frost-bitten furrows, can it be 
that you have blossomed for me into this One wonderful 
flower ] " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Most people who have ever amused their idleness by watch- 
ing the reflections of objects in clear water, are familiar with 
the experience of seeing real rocks or pebbles force themselves 
into view through the visionary clouds or foliage. Grenville 
and Mrs. Schilizzi had soon an experience that was similar, 
when a packet of forwarded letters arrived one morning from 
Lichtenbourg. 

They were at breakfast at the time, in her sitting-room, the 
children with them ; and Fritz, who brought in a small packet 
for her, informed his master that for him there was another 
which had been taken to the lodge. Mrs. Schilizzi glanced 
hastily at the envelopes. She tore open two or three, and 
read the contents indifferently ; but finally she came to one 
at which her expression changed. Grenville looked at her 
with a vague misgiving, silently asking her for an explanation. 

" It is from my mother-in-law," she said. "I don't know 
what to do. I really can hardly understand her. It seems 
that she wants me to go back at once to London." 
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" What has happened ? " he asked. " Is it illness 1 Is it 
anything serious? " 

" No/' she said ; " only business. I remember something 
about it ; and something has to be done, about which I have 
to be consulted, and — more important still — for which they 
require my signature." 

She showed Grenville the letter, and explained what she 
understood of the case to him. In spite of the rude break 
which it would make in their present existence, he saw that 
for her own pake it was really well that she should go ; and 
he pointed out to her what she had not at first realized — that 
the whole business could be settled within a week. 

" Leave the children here," he said, " and ask the Princess 
to come to them ; and before ten days are over you can easily 
be back again." 

" And you,"- she said, *' what will you do 1 " 
" I will come to England also. Who knows but that my 
letters may also contain a summons ? I had but six weeks of 
freedom, and four have already gone." 

She started at these last words, and suddenly seemed scared. 
" Yes," she faltered, ** yes ; and what will you do then ? " 

His eyes dropped. He was silent, lost in perplexed thought. 
She let the letter fall from her hands, helplessly. 

" I feel," she said at last, " as if we had been sailing in a 
boat of dreams, and were now, with all that belongs to us, 
being lost upon the rocks of reality." 

Her speech roused Grenville. "Nonsense," he exclaimed 
with a vigour which approached roughness, but which brought 
her, for this very reason, a certain sense of comfort. " If yoii 
and I are only realities to one another, we shall find that it is 
not our boat which is the dream, but the rocks, which you 
fear will wreck it. Come, you mustn't be downcast. Let 
me go to the lodge, and look at my own letters ; and when I 
come back you shall see me in the character of a practical man." 
There was every need, he found, for at once redeeming this 
promise. It is true that none of his letters was an absolute 
summons to return ; but there were amongst them two import- 
ant communications which made him see that his instant 
return would be desirable. One was from his man of business, 
the other from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Both of 
them were serious enough in themselves ; but quite apart 
from the actual news contained in them, they brought him 
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face to face with a number of practical problems which he had 
known would one day ask for a new solution, but which had 
till this moment seemed more or less vague and distant. All 
of a sudden they became close and tangible, and pressed on 
him as they did so their importunate and painful details. 

Returning to Mrs. Schilizzi he discussed their immediate 
movements. A messenger was despatched to Lichtenbourg, 
who would go from thence to the Princess, taking a letter to 
her, and returning that night with an answer : and so soon 
as arrangements could be made for the proper care of the 
children, Mrs. Schilizzi would start, by way of Vienna, for 
England. At first it was assumed that Grenville would travel 
with her ; but suddenly, with a doubtful smile, she said to 
him — 

" Do you think you ought to ? Perhaps I am foolishly 
nervous. I know the world so little, and I never before had 
occasion to be nervous at all. You must say what is best for 
me. I trust everything to you." 

** Irma," he answered earnestly, " I need hardly tell you, 
for you already are sure enough of it, that except for external 
circumstances, I would never quit your side. But in this case 
perhaps it may be best that we go separately — for part of the 
way at least. Let me think it over by myself, as I put my 
own things in order. My own things ! " he repeated as he 
prepared to go back to the lodge. " How wretched to think 
that my things are for a moment separable from yours ? " 

As soon as he was alone he set himself to consider the* 
situation. With regard to the journey, he judged it best on 
the whole that he should precede her to Vienna, where he 
would meet her and her maid, and go from there in the Orient 
Express to Paris with them. In this way he would avoid 
meeting the Princess, who, since he had reached Vicenza, 
had heard nothing of his movements, and who, if she arrived 
promptly, as she might very possibly do, would be startled at 
finding him where he was, in close attendance on her niece. 

** How much happier '* — the thought came like a cloud — 
" how much happier life would be, were there nothing in it 
that required concealing ! Any one, up till now, would have 
been welcome to find me anywhere. And yet," he continued, 
" we all of us have our burdens. Let me make the best of 
this one by the way in which I accept its pain." 

Then with a sigh he let these reflections pass, not to leave 

o 
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him — he knew that well — but to take up their lodgings as 
guests in some dim chamber of his mind ; and others succeeded 
them, in certain respects more formidable, but yet of a kind 
which he faced with a better heart. The latter, but not the 
former, he recorded carefully in his diary. 

** At last," he wrote, ** the test, which I have so often 
invoked, is going to be applied to me ; and I shall be taught 
by experience whether all this is inspiration or madness, and 
what sort of stuff I myself am made of. I have often 
reflected — not with reference to myself, but merely as a 
general truth — that a man of imaginative temperament buys 
his moral furniture cheap. He may decorate his mind, as if 
it were a spiritual palace, with visions of the loftiest feelings, 
the tenderest sympathies, the purest principles and acts of 
complete self-sacrifice ; and connecting himself with these by 
a certain imaginative process, just as he might connect himself 
with a character in a poem or novel, he may seem to himself 
to be a fine and sublime person, when he is in reality selfish, 
and mean, and heartless. 

"And now this comes as a question which I — I, Robert 
Grenville — must answer. Am I myself a person of this kind ? 
Most worthy Judge Eternal — I cannot think except by sup- 
posing myself before some such judge — if this be so, to what 
a depth I must have sunk ! For nothing can justify me in my 
present condition and situation but the fact that I am what I 
think I am — that I mean my feelings, and shall be true to 
them not in imagination, but in reality. Do I mean them 1 
Now comes the time for testing whether I do. And I wel- 
come the test. I am impatient to be applying it, like a man 
who hits himself to make sure that he is awake. It's no good 
my hitting myself, or I might do so at this moment ; but I 
shouldn't be a truer lover because I gave myself a black eye. 
How can I laugh 1 I am not laughing really. Let me just 
state it over again — my whole case as it stands. 

"Suddenly, during the last three weeks, that strange 
catastrophe has befallen me, which when happening in the 
sphere of religion is commonly called conversion. A something 
which I had always considered as something of secondary 
value has bewildered me by showing itself as the one treasure 
in life ; and for the sake of securing this — so I have told my 
soul — I have already sacrificed much, and am prepared to 
sacrifice everything. But what I hav; sacrificed thus far has 
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been merely certain scruples, which I have indeed respected 
throughout my life till now, and which I have certainly 
violated not without a pang; but so long as one's sacrifices 
are merely at the expense of one's scruples, they can hardly 
be accepted as much evidence of one's sincerity. I have felt 
this all the time. Again and again I have said to her, ' What 
I long to do is to suffer for you.' And my meaning I am 
sure has been — though I did not at first perhaps understand 
it fully — that I longed to convince myself of my own absolute 
sincerity — to convince myself that I was offering her my truth, 
and not my falsehood. 

'* Well, sooner than I expected, and more completely than I 
expected, like a thief in the night, the real trial has come. I 
see now that if I am genuinely devoted to her, if in any 
serious and self-denying way 1 mean to make my life the 
companion and support of hers, I shall have to sacrifice many 
things besides scruples. I told her that owing to her I should 
have to sell my property ; and I knew when I said so that 
this was true. But I thought little — indeed I had hardly 
time to think — of all that my words meant. I realize what 
they mean now. I have received a letter informing me that 
an offer for the whole property has just been made, of a kind 
unexpectedly liberal. My lawyer tells me that if I am to sell 
at all, now is my lucky moment; and indeed I can well 
believe him. Such an offer would probably never be made 
again. I might have to sell on terms that would leave me a 
beggar. These will, at all events, make me sure of a competence. 
I must decide within three weeks. 

** Within three weeks ! — so soon to part with everything ! 
I feel like a prisoner who hears that to-morrow is the day of 
his execution. How near it is all coming ! And a fortnight 
ago the entire prospect was different. Then, instead of selling 
my home, I saw before me the redemption of it. I saw life 
and honour returning to the old disconsolate rooms. And 
now it must all go ; it must pass away like a shadow — pictures, 
furniture, everything, with some few exceptions. And why 1 
For the sake of what 1 Is it not for the sake of a shadow 1 — 
a shadow, a dream, a fancy, of which the very memory will 
soon be unintelligible ? If that were the case, I am certain at 
least of one thing ; I should look on myself as a creature 
beneath even my own contempt. But it is no dream, no 
shadow, the thing for which I shall make this sacrifice. I 
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knew it was not. I knew that the feelings within me — the 
longing, the joy, the worship, the self-devotion — I know that 
all these were no mere idle sentiment, but that for better or 
worse they were part of my genuine self. And now I am 
about to prove that my self-knowledge was true. Can my 
love be unreal, if I am deliberately, for her sake, giving so 
much up] Or can it possibly be selfish if the things I am 
giving up are the very things by which self would most be 
flattered 1 Irma, I am leaving all for you. I am not pitying 
myself when I say this. On the contrary, I only want to 
convince myself that I am not quite unworthy of your love 
for me. 

" I talk about leaving all. I speak correctly ; for I don't 
mean my property only. That's something ; but I shall have 
to leave more than that. At all events, I think I shall ; and 
at all events I am prepared to leave it. It is my own career 
that I am referring to. That would take nie to Constantinople, 
and part me from her for an indefinite period. Irma, for 
those who are united as you and I are, there must be no separ- 
ation such as this. For us, who can be bound together by 
no outer ties, the inner ties must, for that reason, be all the 
stronger and closer ; and if any of the links wound me, I shall 
offer the pain to you, as a sort of secret oblation. Irma, 
what would preachers and respectable people say, if we told 
them that love like ours was really the asceticism of love, and 
demanded far more self-denial and self-restraint than any 
apparent marriage? And yet this would be quite true. 
Listen ! Let me keep as near you as I may, we shall be 
separated often enough. How often I cannot tell. The diffi- 
culties of our future till this morning were mere abstractions 
to me ; and for the first time now they are becoming hard and 
real. They may prove eventually to be more or fewer than I 
anticipate ; but be they what they may, I promise you this 
faithfully — there shall never be a day or an hour which I 
could possibly give to you, and which I will fail to give you an 
account of what it may cost myself. 

" The kind old man who has acted so liberally to me about 
my marriage, the minister who has taken so friendly an 
interest in my advancement — to both of these I shall have to 
explain myself somehow ; how I hardly know. I shall have, 
without the delay of a needless day, to make the authorities 
aware that they must not reckon on my services. It will be 
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difficult. There will be difficulties everywhere. And yet, 
what am I ] I am so mad or so inspired — 1 have so completely 
lost my reason, or so completely found my soul — that all 
these difficulties, even whilst they fret and perplex me, and put 
an end to these weeks stolen from heaven, are at the same 
time filling me with exultation, and in every pang they inflict 
are saying to me, * You are true to her.' '' 

He wrote this that morning, before rejoining her at luncheon ; 
and he felt, having done so, more at peace with himself. Of 
the thoughts he had recorded he said little to her ; but she 
felt in his manner a certain quality which soothed her. He 
told her the conclusion he had come to with regard to their 
journey ; and though she winced at the idea of leaving him 
even for a day, she agreed that his plan was wise. In the 
course of the afternoon she said to him, " If I liked you less I 
should be more unhappy at parting from you ; but the more I 
know you, the more of you enters into my soul, and will still 
remain with me, even when you are absent. Listen to me. 
I trust you. These are three short words ; but all that is best 
and strongest in a woman's passion is implied in them." 

Late that night the messenger who had been sent to the 
Princess returned with a letter from her, full of all sorts of 
kindness. She said however that to come to the hotel in the 
forest was an adventure beyond her strength, and she begged 
that, in their mother's absence, the two children might be sent 
back to the castle. ** In fact," she added, " unless you telegraph 
to the contrary, I will meet you at Lichtenbourg to-morrow, 
in the middle of the day, and receive them straight from your 
hand, as you are on your way to Vienna." 

" In that case," said Grenville, ** I will be gone by cock-crow. 
I shall have the start of you by a few hours only. You will 
reach Vienna at midnight. I will call on you, at your 
apartments, next morning ; and that same afternoon we will 
start together for Paris." 

They dined that evening at the lodge, without the children. 
" In thirty-six hours," she said, ** I shall again be with you ; 
but still, since we have been known and belonged to one another, 
this is our first good-bye. Will you think me doubtful and 
fretful if I ask you one thing 1 Are you sure you will be mine 
always — mine always and in every way, as you are now ? '* 
There was a gentle solemnity both in her voice and look which 
produced the sensation in him of being bound afresh to her — 
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bound by a new link which was indeed unnecessary, but the 
added pressure of which he felt and received with gi-atitude. 
As he walked back with her to her door, she clung to his arm 
like a child being taken to school, and about to be parted from 
its parent. The starlight showed on her cheeks something 
that gleamed like dew; and as she hid them and di*ied 
them on his sleeve, she murmui*ed, " I want never to leave 
you." 

Grenville had to start by four o'clock in the morning. 
The sinking moon still shone as he dressed himself ; but none of 
the lights of day were yet astii* amongst the eastern clouds. 
The lamps of the carriage he was to travel in were staring 
with their nocturnal eyes ; and he drove off behind the four 
jangling horses, feeling as if all the world were from hencefor- 
ward to be night. Knowing that the sight would pain him, he 
turned to watch the hotel, as a man whose tooth is aching 
cannot resist touching it 3 and a desolating sense filled him, 
that though she would be soon restored to him, the conditions 
of their perfect union were done with, were lost for ever. The 
mysterious forests at first saturated with the darkness, and 
then, as the wan dawn touched them, yielding it up like an 
exhalation, would at any other time have charmed and aroused 
his fancy. But now every mile of the road meant to him one 
thing only — a return from Eden, into the forgotten troubles of 
life. Lichtenbourg, with its hotels and gardens, as he reached 
it in the ashy twilight, chilled him with vivid memories of his 
first days of acquaintance with it. Those days, as he looked 
back to them now, were coloured with the light of what 
succeeded them. They were vivid with hope and promise ; but 
they were past, and their promise seemed vain. Horses were 
changed at the H6tel Imperial, where he had stayed. The 
front doors were closed ; but his mind through the shuttered 
glass saw the gleam of a certain brown hat and dress, which 
had appeared to him on the sunny morning of a day that 
fluttered with cherry-blossoms. " Irma ! Irma ! " he constantly 
muttered to himself as he waited ; and then presently the 
horses were put to, and whatever he muttered further, the bells 
and the wheels drowned it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Wjien he reached the railway-station he experienced another 
shock. His life of late had been so removed from the world, 
and had given time such a new and expanded value, that 
though hardly three weeks ago he had arrived at this very 
place, a train seemed as strange to him as if he had not seen 
one for years ; and the musty smell breathing from the red 
plush cushions of his compartment, where the confined air 
was at once close and chilly, seemed to him like the soul of 
our common unprofitable life. This journey to Vienna he 
compared dreamily with his last, when his mind was perplexed 
with thoughts about Lady Evelyn, stimulated with thoughts 
of his own brilliant prospects, and troubled — little as he at 
the time knew it — by her, under whose influence all these 
prospects were to evaporate. '*! can hardly believe," he 
reflected, ** all that has happened to me in a fortnight. All 
those interests I had meant to live for, and even the very 
world that holds them, I have already resolved to sacrifice, 
and am now on my way to do so. I can hardly imagine the 
value I once set on them. On the other hand, the thing 
which I value now, and for the sake of which I am renouncing 
everything else, is a pearl hid in a field which I flattered 
myself I should never enter." 

When he reached Vienna about three in the afternoon, the 
change which had taken place in himself came home to him 
yet more vividly. The last tiqie he had been there, and 
especially the time before, the very air of the streets had been 
provocative, whispering in his ear ambition.* He had felt 
himself becoming one of the most important figures of Europe, 
and about to be honoured and welcomed as a part of its most 
stately life; whilst the pride of blood which underlay his 
desire of achievement had been stimulated there as it could 
have been nowhere else. But now all was difEerent. The 
very reasons which formerly had made the Austrian capital, 
with all its glitter of to-day and all its traditions of yesterday, 
seem to him familiar and sympathetic, made it now seem 
bleak and alien. He felt as if no longer he had either part 
or lot in it. Under other circumstances, without losing an 
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lioiir, he would have gone to the British Embassy to see the 
Ambassiidor Jind his wife ; but now, though he thought of 
them still as two of his best friends, he shrank from the 
atmosphere which breathed through their blight drawing- 
rooms. It was once his natural element ; he would now 
move like a ghost in it. 

Far more answerinsf to his mood was what he actually did. 
He went to the olUt^es of the International Sleeping-Car 
Company and took the necessary places for Paris in next 
day's Orient Express. In doing this ho was conscious of 
doing something, not for himself only, but also for the woman 
he was devoted to ; and the simple act seemed to be bringing 
him close to her. lie even rejoiced in himself paying for an 
extra ticket in order that she and her maid might be secure 
of a compartment to themselves. That business concluded, 
he rambled through the town like a tourist, and presently 
bethought himself of going to the Hfng or Boulevard, in 
which her apirtment was situated, and taking a look at her 
windows. This he found, however, was hardly an attainable 
solace, as there was nothing to tell him which her windows 
were. They were somewhere or other in a huge block of 
building, whoso frontage was rough with carving and gay 
with extended awnings, the upper part being devoted to flats 
or offices, the lower to glittering shops. Mis. Schilizzi's flat 
was apparently over the shop of a jeweller, and some of the 
objects in which were at once so tasteful and splendid that 
Grenville for a minute or two stood in the street studying 
them. Whilst thus engaged he was startled by the sound of 
his own name, pronounced with a charming though very 
foreign inflection ; and looking round he discovered tlie 

Countess C , who had just emerged from the jeweller's 

swing-doors. 

She was full of questions which she gave him no time to 
answer, and then of invitations, answers to which she 
demanded ; but, finding that Grenville was only a biid of 
passage, and that he could neither come to her castle in the 
country nor join her in her box at the opera, she insisted on 
taking him off that moment for a drive in the Prater. 
Unwilling to yield, he had yet no excuse for refusing. A 
huge engine of torture in the shape of a heavy barouche, with 
two gawky footmen in salmon-coloured stockings, attending 
it, was there touching the curbstone ; and this was presently 
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bearing bim away with the Countess, hardly more willing 
than Proserpine when she went from the fields of Enna. 

Till they reached the Prater ennui was his chief suffering, 
but here ennui was lost in a kind of painful interest. As 
they drove through the crowd of carriages, or paused now 
and then under the trees, the Countess kept pointing out ta 
him this and that personage, one great as a magnate, one 
fascinating as a beauty, whom he ought to know, and whom 
he would know, would he only stay in Vienna. Some of 
these desirable acquaintances stopped for a moment and spoke 
to her ; and Grenville noticed in men and women both the 
same charm of manner which had at once attracted him in 
the Countess. Suddenly a carriage came by, the harness 
glancing with silver and the servants breasting the air with 
gold lace and crimson waistcoats. It contained two ladies and 
a dark-bearded, handsome man. 

** Look," said the Countess, " there is the King of Moldavia." 

Grenville turned, but it was not the king he looked at. 
What held his attention was two faces under parasols. Of 
one he only saw that it was middle-aged, refined, and cynical. 
The other he recognized by its wonderful velvety eyes — a 
face now set off by a dress almost insolent in its daintiness. 
Every one as it passed gave it the homage of a stare. It was 
the face of Miss Juanita Markham. 

"The woman with her," said the Countess, "is the well- 
known Baroness X . I suppose you have heard her story. 

Your pretty compatriot is hardly to be congratulated on her 
friend ; and as for the king, they say he is tiring of her 
already." 

All this spectacle, varying, bewildering, brilliant, with a 
key to it here and there given by the Countess's comments, 
had for Grenville, no doubt, a degree of interest ; but it 
pained and chilled him in two distinct ways. It made him 
feel how Mrs. Schilizzi was taking him away from it; and 
also how ity at the moment, was taking him away from 
Mrs. Schilizzi. His imagination, he felt, was being invaded 
by a vulgar crowd out of the street, which divided him from 
her to whom all its domain was consecrated. " Irma ! Irma ! " 
he again repeated to himself passionately, but under his breath, 
and with a due mundane self-repression, so that the Countess, 
who once actually caught a murmur, concluded that he was 
merely blowing away a speck of dust from his waistcoat. 
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At last his trial was over. The Countess dropped him at 
his hotel. The moment the porter saw him he put into his 
hand a letter. Grenville received it eagerly, fancying it might 
be from Mrs. Schilizzi. It was not. It was from the Ambassa- 
dress, who had somehow heard of his arrival. She begged 
him to come that night to dinner ; there would be no party. 
He despatched an acceptance, resigned rather than pleased ; 
and, indeed, when the time came he was little less than miser- 
able. His host and hostess talked to him so much of his 
prospects ; and he could not explain that they were now his 
prospects no longer. He was conscious of their wishes for bis 
success, but their very wishes irritated him. He felt as jealous 
of any influence that would draw him from Mrs. Schilizzi as 
he could feel of any that would draw her from him. A strange 
sensation was dawning on him that his affection for her was, 
except for herself, making him alone in life — a pariah amongst 
those who had hitherto formed the world for him. He was 
not afraid of the situation. It only made him feel how entirely 
he depended upon her. Wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
he returned to his hotel early, and was just preparing to close 
his eyes, and so to abridge the hours which still separated him 
from her, when the thought suddenly struck him that it might 
be a help and a pleasure to her if he went to the station and 
met her on her arrival. To rouse himself now was really a 
matter of effort ; his eyelids were so heavy he could hardly 
keep them apart. But rouse himself he did, and redressed 
himself ; and driving to the station, he awaited her. As the 
train came drifting in, he half feared that something would 
have detained her, and his heart gratuitously embittered itself 
with a pang of anticipated disappointment. Amongst the dim 
figures that emerged he soon detected hers, and hastened to 
her glowing with sudden happiness. With a start of surprise 
and pleasure, she gave him her hand and looked at him, but 
the moment after the pleasure gave place to nervousness, and 
her voice hardening and acquiring a note of petulsitUce, " You 
shouldn't have come," she said. ** Please go away and 
leave me." 

" Can I do," he said, " nothing for you ? May not I get 
you a carriage ? " 

** No, no," she said, almost turning her back on him. " Good- 
night ; you can call at twelve to-morrow." The next moment 
he saw her hasten towards a man — a tall, corpulent man, 
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whose hands glistened with rings, and who, with the aid of 
his nose, suggested finance and Israel. With her hand on 
the sleeve of this gentleman's furred overcoat, she quickly 
disappeared in the direction of the cabs and omnibuses. 

Grenville returned to the bed in which he had been about 
to rest himself, full of a bewildered bitterness which made rest 
impossible. He could not banish her strange reception of him 
from his memory. Her voice through the watches of the night 
kept ringing and echoing in his ears ; and hour by hour its 
tone became harder and more bitter, till her image at last 
appeared to him, as he lay there half dreaming, like that of a 
woman who had suddenly grown to hate him, and having 
ruined his life was going now to spurn it away from her. 
The misery of this experience was increased by its entire 
unexpectedness. It staggered him. The elements of his life 
appeared to him in some new combination like a kaleidoscope 
shaken by the Furies. 

His condition next morning was somewhat calmer ; but a 
sense of estrangement from her remained with him even then, 
and anxiety branded his forehead with its keen physical pain. 
But through all this he was famishing for her presence ; and 
it wanted still a good ten minutes to twelve when he was 
standing at the door of the building in which her apartment 
was, and rousing the concierge with a peal of the electric bell. 

"The first floor," said the man. **The first door on the 
right." 

And Grenville, with trembling hand, was presently again 
ringing. A white-capped woman with an inquiring look 
admitted him, and, passing through a lobby in which the 
carpets were up, he found himself in a large drawing-room 
overlooking the street. There were no traces of life in it, 
except that on one of the tables was a pair of gloves and a 
parasol, both of which he recognized. He looked about him, 
full of curious interest. The floor was covered with thick red 
velvet carpet. There were red velvet chairs and sofas, whose 
woodwork was sumptuously carved, but which suggested the 
fittings of an hotel rather than of a private dwelling. The 
walls were papered with staring brown and gold, relieved only 
by two large mirrors and a life-sized photograph of the 
Emperor, liberally coloured in oil. Here and there were some 
flne vases and candelabra, but they seemed arranged for sale 
rather than ornament ; and the only other objects that decor- 
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ated the shelves .and tables were some ormolu trays for cigar- 
ash, some inlaid cabinets for cigars, and several sets of bottles 
and glasses for liqueurs, coloured and gilt as gaudily as artists 
in glass could make them. One thing more he discovered, and 
one thing only. It was a photograph lying under one of the 
ormolu ash-trays, faded and ragged, and representing a half- 
clothed Viennese actress. 

Anything more depressing, anything more hopelessly 
bourgeois, it would hardly have been possible to imagine. And 
this was the home, or at least one of the homes, of the woman 
to whom he was devoting everything ! He thought of the 
drawing-rooms at the Embassy, and compared them with it. 
They seemed to belong to two wholly different universes — 
designed for the lives of people who had not a thought in 
common. A surprise which he could not analyze at first 
occupied his mind, and made him forget how the time was 
passing ; but at last it gave place to wonder as to when Mrs. 
Schilizzi would present herself ; and wonder by and by gave 
place to impatience and resentment. 

Of all the troubles of life, the suspense of protracted waiting, 
with every nerve of doubt, of hope, and of expectant hearing 
stretched upon the rack, is, in proportion to its real import- 
ance, the hardest for some temperaments to bear. Grenville 
now discovered his own temperament to be one of these ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that he soon was enduring tortures. 
Hitherto, though like most men he knew what pain was, he 
had rarely, if ever, known himself robbed by it of his self- 
control. Now he found himself at its mercy. Angry, savage 
thoughts came leaping into his consciousness — creatures till 
now hidden in the unexplored jungles of his mind, longing to 
lacerate the woman whose conduct seemed so heartless, and 
lacerating him meanwhile in their blind fantastic fury. As 
he stood amongst them he felt like a man amongst a pack of 
wolves, trying to beat them down, to kill them, or to cow them 
into silence, and yet strong with a temptation to let them have 
their way, on the woman and on himself also. Once, one 
memorable day, he had indeed quarrelled with her before, and 
thought bitter things of her ; but that passed quickly — that 
he had quite forgotten. And then, only last night, he had 
experienced pain on her account, of a new kind. But that 
was pain merely ; this was humiliation mixed with pain. He 
hardly recognized himself. 
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At last — and it seemed he had been kept on the rack for 
hours — he heard, or thought he heard, something like a distant 
rustle. All his senses of a sudden turned into hearing. He 
held his breath ; the noises in the street became audible — 
carriages, people talking. Then he started; the door burst 
open ; and there before him, her eyes eager with welcome, was 
the woman for whom he waited. 

She looked at him ; she came up to him. She was wholly, 
entirely different from the ^distorted image which his mind had 
been just fashioning ; but the stress of his late mood was still 
affecting his muscles, and his voice and look as he greeted her 
were, against his will, unnatural. Her greeting to him had 
been what it used to be in the forest, at once gentle and 
passionate ; and it was not for a minute or two that she took 
note of his change. At last she said, scanning him — 

'* What's the matter with you ? Are you angry 1 Have I 
kept you waiting 1 Am I latel" 

" Oh, no,*' he said, smiling in spite of himself, " only three- 
quarters of an hour." His words dragged bitterly, and he 
hesitated. ** It wasn't that," he went on ; " only after your 
anger last night, I felt rather doubtful if you ever would 
come at all. I thought, you see, that at the station I might 
have been some help to you. In fact I got out of bed in the 
middle of the night to come. You must forgive me for doing 
unintentionally what roused in you so much resentment." 

For the first time the idea seemed to dawn on her that she 
had done or said anything which could possibly wound his 
feelings. A flush came into her cheeks, and a sudden moisture 
into her eyes, and putting her hands on his shoulders, she 
whispered, " Dear, forgive me. Come, sit down. We are all 
alone — forgive me. But, dear, you were indeed imprudent. 
If he had seen you meeting me at night — well, you know the 
impression it would have given. Was I unkind or rude to 
you? I felt so afraid and nervous, I hardly know what I 
said ; and I trusted you so completely, I felt you would 
understand." 

The trouble was over, and peace had again returned to him. 

" In twenty minutes," she said, " I have told them to bring 
luncheon. Oh, do look round, and tell me what you think of 
this place. Will you dislike me when you see the kind of 
home I belong to 1 Isn't it all dreadful, Bobby ? " she went 
on presently. " Doesn't it tell you a little about what my life 
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is ? Paul thinks it quite splendid. At first I tried to alter 
it ; but it iiiiule him perfectly furious. He swore at me. 
Shall I show you something? Paul did more than swear." 
8ho Ix^jin whilst she 8jx)ke to pull up one of her sleeves. 
** lyook at my arm," she said, " a little above my wrist. Do 
you soo the scar on it 1 Wait, and I will explain its history 
to you." 

IShe went to a drawer in a cabinet, and brought out an 
ivory j»aj^r-knife. " Paul," she said, " struck me with that 
bei'austi I told him this room was vulgar, and wanted to put 
away these terrible sots of liiiueur thin*(s. And then — I see 
you've been looking at that photograph." 

** Who is it ? " said Gren^^lle. 

She blushed a little, and gave a little faint laugh. " That," 
she said, " is one of my many rivals. When Paul is in Vienna 
without me, that lady reigns here. I believe she chose the 
furniture. Paul supposes I know nothing about her; and 
this lie must have left by accident. He has the oddest notions 
of resj>ectability so far as 1 am concerned ; and he thinks I 
ought to be ignorant that bad women exist. Ah ! " she ex- 
claimed, sighing, and suddenly changing the subject, not as if 
it pained but merely repelled and wearied her, ** how often 
when 1 looked round this piison have I thought of my own 
home — the shelves crowded with old well-worn books, the 
faded chintz, and the thread- bare carpets — and our boxes of 
wooden bricks ! T used always," she said, laughing suddenly, 
** to 1)0 building castles on the floor with bricks. Since then, 
Bobby, I have been driven to build them only in the air. 
Hark — hark ! Gretchen is coming with the luncheon. As 
soon as we have lunched, you must go ; and you must meet 
me punctually at the train." 

When he rose to leave her, she said, hanging her head, 
** There is something I should like you to see — something I 
found here in my room. And yet — I don't know — shall I 
show it to you 1 It's Paul's photograph. You've seen his 
friend. Perhaps you had better see him. I will show it you 
in the train." 

He was at the station before her, watching the passengers 
for the express, as they slowly assembled, and hoping they 
would all be strangers. He deputed Fritz to wait for Mrs. 
Schilizzi, to help her maid with the 'luggage, and to see them 
settled in their places. Until the train had started, he had 
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hardly done more than speak to her; but as soon as they 
were off, and found themselves surrounded by strangers only, 
they secured a couple of comfortable chairs in the saloon, and 
engaged a table for dinner in the restaurant car adjoining. 
It was five when they started in the mellow and golden after- 
noon ; and the air from the gardens in the suburbs came with 
a gust of summer. In half an hour they were nearing 
meadows and wooded hills, vivid with exuberant green ; and 
the shining curves of the Danube began to show and hide 
themselves, here reflecting a sail, here a town or a villa, and 
here the domes and fa9ade of some palatial monastery. During 
their dinner they had drifted, not perceiving it, into the night ; 
and the windows, instead of revealing the moving landscape, 
did but repeat the light of the lamps in the gilded roof. Mrs. 
Schilizzi retired with her maid to her own compartment, and 
Grenville shared his with a pasha and two Roumanians. The 
following morning, again in the warmth and sunlight, their 
eyes began to be greeted by lodges and blossoming gardens, 
and houses with mansard roofs. Then came buildings stretch- 
ing in long white masses, and tall brick chimneys pricking 
the clear blue air. The train rattled over points, and they 
were soon stationary in Paris. 

As for the photograph, she had quite forgotten to show it 
to him. To both of them the journey had been one long idyll ; 
and they had almost banished from their minds the doubtful 
sequel it was leading to. But an hour or two later the aspect 
of things had changed. After a hasty meal, they found 
themselves at the Gare du Nord, getting what seats they 
could in the crowded train for Calais. English newspapers 
were being sold. A variety of vulgar English were pushing 
and swaggering as only our vulgar can*- A man with a 
cockney twang had a seat next Mrs. Schilizzi, and was solacing 
himself with sucking cherries, and throwing the stones past 
her out of the window ; and when presently he began quoting 
to a friend opposite him the refrain of some song popular at 
the London music-halls, she and Grenville felt that for a 
second time they had dropped down out of cloudland, and 
would have to face and struggle with the squalid difficulties 
of reality. 
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turneii the windows into two staring oblongs. He looked on 
the wall above his sideboard — an unnatural blank. His 
favourite painting had gone from it. He looked at a drawing 
of his home. His home was about to go. In his looking-glass 
were still sticking a few dusty cards of invitation. One of 

them bore the name of the then celebrated Lady , the 

wife of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Grenville remem- 
bered the party it referred to — his last before leaving England 
— a small and brilliant concert, not a political mob. He 
remembered his hostess, when he left, coming with him to the 
door of the room, detaining him there in conversation, and 
going out with him into the corridor j and he thought of how 
presently he would be returning to the same house, not to 
fulfil but to destroy the hopes that were then formed of him. 

Here were two people — his lawyer and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer — whom he ought to see at once, and for seeing 
whom he ought then and there to prepare. And also — more 
formidable still — he would have to communicate with Lord 
Sol way. But he felt unequal to any one of these tasks, or 
even to the pi^eparation for them. His mind shrank from 
them with an aversion at once weary and irritable, and 
wandered away to an unknown suburban villa, till a longing 
to reach it — a longing which he knew to be futile — threatened 
to unfit him for any species of exertion. A man's strength of 
character, however, is shown not in having no weakness, but 
in couquering it; just as the highest bravery is the conquest, 
rather than the absence, of fear. And Grenville presently, 
contemptuous of his subdued condition, pulled together his 
faculties by a strong effort of will, and forced them to their 
distasteful duties. 

First of all he began to write to the Chancellor, hardly 
knowings when he took the pen in his hand, what he was 
^oing to say, or what position he should assume. But thoughts, 
however scattered, are things which, in many cases, need only 
a severe enough summons to gather them together in an 
instant. Men often wait idly for their thoughts to inspire 
their will ; whereas what they really need is, that their will 
should compel their thoughts. Grenville found out this ; and 
presently, to his own surprise, a letter was written which 
exactly suited the situation. With every phrase of regret 
which could flatter the person he was addressing, he stated 
that private matters, which did not admit of explanation, 

P 
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would prevent his going, at the time arrangeJ, to Constan- 
tinople ; and indeed had rendered his whole plans so uncei-tain, 
that he feared he must abandon all claim to the privilege of 
serving the Government. There was, he added, another 
competent candidate for the post he was thus renouncing ; 
and he concluded his letter by saying that his worst regrets 
were tempered by the knowledge that his loss could be so well 
supplied. 

This letter he at once despatched by messenger ; and he 
then drove off to his lawyer's. As his cab carried him towards 
the dim regions of Bloomsbury, he kept saying to himself, 
" What have I done ? Do I realize it ? " His head and his 
eyelids ached, and his eyes were becoming dizzy. But the 
task he had just accomplished, whatever might be its results, 
he found had been easy compared to the one now before 
him. The loss of his career was something vague j and for 
the present, at all events, he could contemplate it with dull 
apathy ; but he was keenly alive to the meaning of this second 
act of sacrifice. He knew how heavy his hand would feel the 
pen which would cut him off for ever from the old home of his 
fathers, and leave him — so he felt — a naked waif in the 
world. When he entered the dirty passage leading to his 
lawyer's offices, his sense of all this grew deeper ; and a back 
parlour in which he was asked to wait, furnished with some 
japanned deed-boxes and a couple of old dining-room chairs, 
seemed to him a condemned cell. He thought of his haunted 
forest, the lodge, the lake, the starlight ; and then of these 
surroundings ; and he asked himself if these two sets of things 
could be both realities; or, if not, which of them was the 
dream. The result was that, though his purpose never 
wavered, he humoured his weakness by postponing the fatal 
act. He contented himself with examining the details of the 
offer made, ascertaining afresh the present state of the 
property, and saying that his decision should be given in a 
few days. ** And yet," he asked himself, when he was once 
more in the street, " why do I hesitate? I thought just now 
I was going to sell my home. I forgot myself. A man 
situated as I am has no home. I must now write to Lord 
Sol way, and explain to him that I shall never have one." 

This last was the hardest task of any, not because of the 
act of renunciation involved in it, but because of the difficulty 
of assigning for it the smallest reason. Sheets of notiv paper 
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and some pens were still lying on his table; and he was 
affected by them as a sea-sick man is by the chance sight of 
food. But again by force of will he compelled his thoughts to 
his service, and cut a way through obstacles which a moment 
since seemed insuperable. 

He apologized for not having written earlier, to describe the 
upshot of his meeting with Lady Evelyn at Vicenza. He 
then explained that, far from having been able to propose to 
her, he had come to feel doubtful as to whether she even 
valued his company, and that before he could assure himself 
as to how matters really stood, her aunt's illness had for the 
time stopped everything. Here he suddenly paused, wondering 
how he should proceed. His letter thus far had the merit of 
being perfectly true ; but as to his political career, how could 
ho be equally candid ? Lord Sol way in that career had taken 
an almost fatherly interest. Grenville could not palm off on 
him a mere reference to " private matters," and say that his 
career was abandoned for indefinite and mysterious reasons. 
" And yet," he thought, " what is there I can say 1 " He 
detested falsehood, and it was impossible even to hint at the 
truth. At last he wrote as follows — "With regard to my 
appointment at Constantinople, there is still much to be 
settled ; and it is partly on ^account of that, that I have 
returned to London. My confidence alike in your kindness 
and your profound knowledge of the world, enables me to say 
to you what another might misinterpret as ungrateful ; and 
this is, that all these affairs of mine, which you have so 
generously tried to forward, are now in a condition to prosper 
best by being left to slowly settle themselves, unquestioned 
and unnoticed. In telling you this," Grenville added after a 
moment's hesitation, " I need hardly ask you to forgive me." 

This letter he sent by post, feeling no special desire to 
expedite its arrival. He then went out for an hour or two, 
and avoiding the fashionable quarters, wandered about aim- 
lessly, thinking of Mrs. Schilizzi, whose inaccessible form was 
painted on a background of unfamiliar wretchedness. At 
last, compelled by mere physical fatigue, he returned to his 
own rooms, thinking over what he had accomplished, or 
almost accomplished, that day — namely, the deliberate sur- 
render of three things, his ambition, his property, and all 
prospects of a home. A sense of forlornness suddenly settled 
down on him, through which, indeed, the thought of Mi'S. 
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Schilizzi shone tremulously like a star ; but, like a star, at the 
moment it seemed hopelessly far away. " When," he exclaimed, 
**when — when shall I see you again 1" 

His whole soul seemed to be saying to him, *'You have 
made yourself quite alone in the world." And the same 
conclusion was presented to him in a homelier and more tangible 
form, when he thought of the evening that now awaited him 
so blankly. Should he dine at a club or at a restaurant 1 Or 
should he dine anywhere 1 

In the middle of this perplexity a knock at the door roused 
him, and Fritz entered with a note. His heart throbbed with 
a hope that it might be from Mrs. Schilizzi. It was not. 
It was from Lord Solway. It was an urgent invitation to 
dinner for that night. He despatched an acceptance. The 
thought of society was hateful to him ; but still more hateful 
was the leaden intolerable time, which still lay between him 
and Mrs. Schilizzi ; and society would assist in abridging it. 
Whilst he was dressing, a large envelope was presented to 
him from which he extracted a card for yet another entertain- 
ment — a party at the house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— a card with the flattering words, " To meet their Royal 
Highnesses," at the top ; and these yet more flattering words, 
** Very small," at the bottom. 

The moment he entered Lord Sol way's drawing-room, he 
saw that the party was one of the most dignified kind. 
Stiitely brocades gleamed, and there was a general palpitation 
of diamonds. No Royalty was present ; but the first person 
he recognized was a dowager whose well-known features were 
usually a sign that a king or prince was in the neighbourhood. 
There was more than one blue riband, and but one unmarried 
woman — the daughter of a widowed ambassador. Lord 
Solway shuffled up to Grenville, and welcomed him with a 
benignant smile, which, despite its benignity to friends, 
seemed to hint that it could be saturnine to enemies. 

" You wrote me," he said, with a sort of hollow chuckle, 
" a very nice — a very nice, sensible letter. It contained only 
one thing for which you ought to apologize." 

" And what," said Grenville, '* was that 'i " 

"Your apology," said Lord Solway. " Come — I must take 
you to the young lady — I don't know if you know her — whom 

you are to make happy this evening. Lady " he said, 

pausing before a magnificently dressed widow of sixty, " this 
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is a young man dying to make your acquaintance. He's 
come all the way from Vienna to take you in to dinner." 

" How silly he is ! " said the lady, who blushed and bridled, 
till one of her chins overlapped her emerald necklace. **rve 
known Mr. Grenville for years ; and I saw him at Vienna a 
month since. Mr. Grenville, is not Lord Sol way silly ? " 

She was indeed one of the luncheon party which Grenville 
had encountered at the Embassy ; and however absent or 
dejected he might be at heart, she left him at dinner no time 
to betray himself. Gossip and scandal, balls, liaisons, and 
marriages, came from her lips sparkling like a succession of 
pearls ; and she had never showed to greater advantage her 
talent for two things, which are not perhaps as different as 
might be thought from the names she gave them — picking 
people to pieces, and putting two and two together. Want 
of charity, however, has this advantage over charity, that it 
sometimes fails at last; and it did so on this occasion. 

Lady found towards the middle of dinner that the 

characters of all her acquaintance had died a painless death 
at her hands ; so she left them in Grenville's memory, where 
she knew they would come to life again, and turning to her 
other neighbour, a widowed duke of seventy, renewed, with 
a well-preserved archness for which she happened to be 
celebrated, an attack on his ducal heart, which practice 
enabled him to resist. 

In spite of himself, Grenville was becoming amused. The 
very look of the table with its piles of splendid plate — 
presents from crowned heads to a field-marshal, Lord Solway's 
father — in itself was some distraction. On the other side of 
him was the one unmarried lady, with the face of five-and- 
twenty and the happy aplomb of forty. Grenville knew her 
by sight, but he had never made her acquaintance ', and he 
was pleasantly flattered now, when, the moment his widow 
had discarded him, she met his eyes with a smile, and quickly 
began a conversation. She seemed quite aware that he had 
just come from Vienna, and treated his appointment at 
Constantinople as a matter of public news. She was ac- 
quainted with both cities, and talked about both pleasantly, 
giving her social judgments neatly, like the strokes of an 
artist's pencil, never laughing at any one, not even the widow 
near them, but Jetting it be seen constantly that she could 
laugh if she chose; and all through this, by some subtle 
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elusive meafts, not designedly, but as if by a natural instinct, 
she contrived to make Grenville conscious of two flattering 
facts — that she felt him to be an interesting man, and that 
she knew him to be a distinguished one. The anxiety and 
the longing for the absent, which was really occupying his 
mind, began to be overlaid and hidden by a little superficial 
pleasure ; and after a time he felt himself taking note that 
the speaker's lips were pretty, and that her right cheek had a 
dimple. But the moment this crossed his mind, with a sudden 
and painful vividness, another image- — other lips and cheeks — 
hovered before his like an image painted on the air. The 
first thing that reminded him of the charm of woman*s beauty 
repelled him from the women present, glorifying the woman 
absent ; and, completely for a second or two losing command 
of his thoughts, he actually found himself murmuring the 
words, " Irma ! Irma ! " He tiu-ned to his neighbour. She 
was looking at him. There was no help for it — he lied. 
"Tm right again now," he said. **I just had a twinge of 
neuralgia." 

After dinner he fell an easier prey to the flattery, merely 
social, of the elderly great ladies; and one of them, who 
discovered that he had been asked to the party in Downing 
Street, offered to take him in her carriage with her. He 
went. There were many hours that still required killing. 
Before going to bed he wished to be absolutely tired, or he 
should not, he knew, get a single hour's repose. 

During the drive his whole unhappiness returned to him, 
yawning again before him like a gulf which some film had 
hidden, and in the depths of it Mrs. Schilizzi glimmered, 
unattainable as in a dream. The lighted doors in Downing 
Street, the red baize and the linkmen, the flower-like figures 
in the hall making their way to the cloak-room, all seemed to 
him Kke the entrance to hell or purgatory; and the party 
proved an ordeal far worse than the dinner. To the marked 
notice of Royalty he was not indeed insensible ; bat it 
affected his memory as a gift of money might affect some 
poor woman mourning for the loss of her child ; and as for 
the feminine beauty which was moving on all sides of him, 
it merely chilled him with a sense of the beauty that was not 
amongst it. Several women, young, and even there excep- 
tional for their charms, showed themselves delighted to see 
bim^ and counted on him returning the feeling. The feeling 
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was not at his command, but the manner and look proper to 
it, from mere force of habit, came to his aid and produced 
themselves ; and any one watching him would have thought 
on two or three occasions that he had fallen a happy victim 
to the eyes that were then detaining him. Several observers 
indeed did think so ; but no observer could have known that 
at the very moment when appearances seemed most to warrant 
such conclusions, the name of an absent woman was still 
secretly on his lips, and that the touch of a hand not hers on 
his arm as he went to supper sent through his nerves a 
shudder as if it had been some pollution. 

Thus drew to its close his first day in London. It began 
as a sombre, and then turned to a sparkling, desolation ; and 
when at last he went to bed, how did it end ? It ended with 
a hope of a certain letter next morning — a hope so intense 
that it defeated its own ends, and was troubled and made 
sick by doubt. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The morning came. A few letters were brought to his 
bedside. For a moment or two he held them in his hands, 
keeping his eyes closed, and not daring to look at them, he 
was so perversely fearful of finding that there was none from 
her. However, there was one. It was merely a hasty scrawl ; 
its wording was curt and almost careless ; but it begged him 
to call on her that morning at twelve. "I have told my 
mother-in-law," it continued, "that you know Lichtenbourg 
and its neighbourhood ; and she is pleased to consider that as 
a sufficient explanation of your existence.*' 

In one way he was delighted. He would be with her 
sooner than he had expected. He had, however, the preceding 
night promised his host to call at twelve in Downing Street ; 
and there was some awkwardness in postponing so important 
an engagement. Postpone it he did, however, despatching a 
messenger with a letter, full of excuses which were not 
perhaps very accurate. But the messeuger had hardly been 
gone for half an hour when a telegram reached him from her, 
begging him to come at four. Here was a double annoyance 
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— first, the drearv interval thas suddenly throst between him 
and the time for meeting her, and then a confused sense of 
that strinire feminine selfishness which will allow a w^oman 
sometimes t :> disregard in a man's life every claim or interest 
not immediately connected with herself. For a moment there 
blew through his mind a little e ist wind of reproaches against 
her ; but this spent itself, and without losing a moment, 
he hurried olT to Downing Street, reaching it before his 
messenger. He was naturally too early, and passed, as he 
knew he should have to do, a good half-hour of waiting, ^which 
his thoughts made anxious and miserable. He had time to 
ari'ange— more time than he wanted — precisely what he 
should say at the forthcoming interview ; tut every moment 
his considerations were either disturbed or shifted by thoughts 
of the woman without whom he could hardly breatha The 
room in which he foimd himself was surrounded by rows of 
blue-books ; and blue-books and Acts of Parliament loaded 
the solid tables. He to<jk one or two of them, and tried to 
calm himself by reading them. But through the paper, 
through the paragraphs and the tabulated figures, would 
flicker a vision of a brown hat fluttering with feathers, and of 
cheeks like pale geranium petals. A physical weight seemed 
to be lying on his chest and smothering him. He could not 
read ; he could only keep moving about restlessly. He could 
think of one thing only which would have given him immediate 
solace ; and that was to tear in pieces a Report on the last 
census, which he had twice taken up, and opened in the same 
place, which had maddened him with an intolerable analysis 
of the occupations of adults in Lancashire. But he heroically 
resisted this temptat ion of the devil ; and a secretary at last 
api^eared, who invited him into the sanctum of the minister. 
The result of the interview was more satisfactory than he had 
hoped. It settled nothing, and therefore was quickly over ; 
and ho wont away made almost buoyant by the news that it 
would bo quite possible, owing to certain recent events, to 
give him, if he wished it, another two months before he 
would bo obliged to enter on his post or to resign it. The 
Chancellor also had said to him, "If you are not leaving 
London immediately, there are one or two matters in which 
you might be of the greatest help to me; and I know that 
tho Prime Minister, as well, would be anxious to have some 
talk with you." 
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But the pleasurable sense of importance which, these last 
intimations gave him, had long been driven from his mind 
by very different matters, when at four o* clock he found 
himself on the heights of Hampstead ; and after much 
inquiry of the way, and many misdirections, his cab stopped 
at the gate of a large semi-detached villa, which was separated 
from the road by a walk and a few flower-beds. As he rang 
the bell a presentiment he was unable to conquer filled his 
mind that she would not be true to her appointment ; and he 
stood expecting the, misery of learning that this was so, and 
hated the windows that stared at him, and showed him theii* 
dull rep curtains. The door was opened by a man-servant, 
who looked like a dissenting minister; and when Grenville 
heard from him that Mrs. Schilizzi actually was at home, the 
evangel that came from such a mouth seemed almost incredible. 
He entered. He was conscious of some hall-chairs and a 
barometer, and also of a suiell of floor-cloth and distant 
cooking. He was shown into a drawing-room on the ground- 
floor, where there were paper flowers in the fire-place, where 
French polish breathed from the rosewood furniture, and 
where a flock of antimacassars had settled themselves down 
like sea-gulls. Grenville looked round him, as one dismayed 
and curious. There were some large, but not beautiful, pieces 
of oriental china ; some large but hideous mirrors ; some 
pictures in oil of ladies in beaded gowns, and between them 
some photographs, edged in black, of tombs. On one table 
were two busts and a tea-caddy ; on another a gilt Bible, and 
a set of ivory chess-men. There- was a copy of Scott's poems 
in a varnished tartan binding ; there was a volume of Texts 
for the Elect f for every Day in the Year ; and under this some 
numbers of a well-known financial newspaper. At last, on 
the chimney-piece, Grenville discovered to his surprise some 
genuine Greek vases, of extreme beauty and grace, with 
figures of the Amazons on them, and of some sacrificial 
procession; but all were masked in petticoats of opaque 
spotted muslin, in deference — so it seems — to British ideas of 
decorum. The beauty of the objects themselves, and the 
charming modesty of their disguise, saved him from the pangs 
of some moments of expectancy ; and he was still beguiled 
by a sense of unexpected amusement, when an opening door 
startled him, and Mrs. Schilizzi entered. 

He had been secretly annoyed here, even more than he 
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had been. at Vienna, by being forced to connect her with 
surroundings so grotesquely alien to herself ; but the moment 
she now appeared the effect of these suiTOundings was 
reversed. Her dress, her expression, and her movements, 
seemed by contrast with the room to possess an added 
refinement which gave her the aspect of an apparition ; and 
her nearness to what was vulgar and tasteless showed him 
how completely she was detached from it. Her eyes were 
soft with welcome; her lips eager and parted. But as he 
approached her he experienced a sudden check. She gave 
him her hand with a coldness which effectually kept him at a 
distance. With a quick peremptory frown, " Don't come 
near me," she said. " You must sit there quite away from 
me," and then added, half laughing, " There — in that leather 
chair." 

In act he was completely obedient, but his mind was up in 
arms and rebellious ; and though he still smiled as he spoke, 
and responded suflSciently to what she said to him, he felt his 
manner assuming a certain chill formality, which meant, " If 
you are distant, I can be distant too." As for her, had his 
judgment been only calm enough, he would have recognized 
in the tones of her voice, and in the way her eyes followed 
him, much if not everything that he had hungered for and 
missed in her greeting. He would have recognized it also in 
something else, which did as a fact merely annoy him farther ; 
namely, the sort of subjects to which she managed to confine 
the conversation. But this perhaps would have required an 
amount of philosophy beyond the command of any but a 
lukewarm lover. For not only did she make no allusion 
whatever to their past, but whenever he tried to do so, she 
rendered his efforts futile, and kept moving from one 
indifferent topic to another, like a bird moving among 
branches that just are out of reach. Unintentionally he 
helped her in doing so. Hoping in time to change her mood 
by humouring it, he spoke to her about the Greek vases ; and 
he really enjoyed sharing with her a momentary laugh about 
the matter. But she saw in it an avenue of escape, thnough 
which she could lead the conversation to other matters similar, 
and keep it far away from everything to which he wished to 
bring it. 

'* I don't know," she said, *' what you will think of Mrs, 
r>u.ldon." 
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" And who/' he asked, " may Mrs. Budden heV 

*^ Oh," she replied, " my mother-in-law ! She married again 
atter Paul's father died. She, you know, was English — as 
English as any one could be. She was born at Clapham, and 
belonged to some religious sect there ; and this room represents 
her idea of the beauty of respectable holiness. Everything is 
an expensive protest against beauty of any other kind. She 
and Paul's father quarrelled like cat and dog ; but, as soon as 
he died, she began to speak of him as a saint, and she kept 
those vases there as * a souvenir of my dear first husband ' ; 
though I fancy she enjoys their petticoats partly as a slap at 
his memory. He brought them from Athens, and they really 
are very fine." 

Grenville caught at these last words, thinking they gave him 
an opportunity. He raised one of the muslin veils, and 
examined the vase it covered. " This," he began, " might have 
inspired Keats with his lines * On a Grecian Urn.' " 

Only a week ago, at such a remark as this, his hearer's eyes 
would have dwelt on his, full of the thoughts suggested by it. 
Now she seemed not to notice it, but went on in her former 
tone. 

" Mr. Budden," she said, " who died of a sore throat, which 
he caught at a meeting for the suppression of dancing on the 
stage — Won't you listen to me ? Why do you frown like that 1 
Don't be cross : let me go on telling you. Mr. Budden was 
anxious that the vases should be broken to pieces 3 but my 
mother-in-law, who resents all suggestions on principle, has 
often told me how indignant she was at this one; and then 
when Mr. Budden timidly ventured on another, which was 
that they should be sent as a present to the British Museum, 
* Mr. Budden,' she said, * I know my own business best. Were 
they sent to the Museum, their indecorum would be exposed 
to the public. Here, modestly covered, they at all events can 
do no mischief; and I can avoid affronting my dear first 
husband's memory without feeling that I have any sin on my 



conscience.'" 



In the way all this was said there was no trace of unkindness. 
Tliere seemed to be in her nature a gentleness which left her 
blows their precision, but checked their force just as they were 
in the act of striking. 

Under other circumstances her anecdotes migTit have amused 
and pleased him ; but now they jarred on his nerves as flippant, 
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*^ Bobby * '' ahe exclaiinai. *^ wLtt can yoa be talking^ of ? 
How silly yoTi are ! Yoa Laii^ indtieL better go now, unless 
yoa wish to see ifr?. Badlen.*' For the lirst time, as she 
hxtked at him, it struck her that tL-re w:iS pain in his expres- 
tion. She came close to him. and taking him by both hands, 
with distress in her own ejegij she said to him^ ** What is it, 
dear!" 

** I feel/' he said, '* that yoa hare hardly let me speak to 
yoa, and now yoa torn me away as if I were some chance 
vimtor, and yoa will not even troable yoorself to tell me when, 
if ever, I am to see yoa again." 

** Don't/' she said, ** don't remain any longer so near me. I 
fool as if all these rosewood chairs had eyes. Yon can see me 
to-morrow, I think. I have to go to my lawyer's, and you 
might take me afterwards to some place where we can have 
luncheon. I will let you know to-night. Please don't be 
M)ary with me, but go." 

Half HootJiod by her parting words and manner, and yet still 
JunbittcnMl by the unnatural constraint of the interview, he 
WMiil cmi into the maze of suburban roads, and, heavy with a 
won«n of (loMolal-ion, be^an to walk towards London. But a 
wnok ago— only a week ago —they were in that enchanted 
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world of forest and lake and solitude, and now, he reflected, 
how great and how desolating was the difference ! 

The following day the promised letter arrived, and, having 
repaired at the hour named in it to the street where her lawyer 
lived, he waited for half an hour, and she at last came out to 
him. There was a well-known hotel in the neighbourhood, 
and they lunched together in the coffee-room. Confidential 
conversation was, under the circumstances, impossible; hub 
there was something in her manner which spoke to him of her 
affection as plainly as words could have done, and perhaps 
more plainly than was prudent. But after luncheon she was 
obliged to meet her mother-in-law, and they parted without the 
solace of one single natural moment. 

For the next few days they met in the same way. Sometimes 
she was tender with him, as she had been on this occasion , and 
not she, but circumstances, were the only objects of his resent- 
ment. But just as often she was ill-tempered and absent ; her 
business seemed so to preoccupy her as almost to put him out 
of her thoughts ; and once, when he slightly reproved her for 
not noticing some personal question, she turned on him, 
saying, *' What is it you ask me ] Do you think I came here 
for the purpose of talking to you? You forget that to me 
this law business is really serious." 

On that very occasion he had, in order to meet her, given up 
an important business engagement of his own, and also a 
luncheon at which he was to have met the Prime Minister. 
The next day, what happened was even worse. His conduct 
with regard to the luncheon had produced considerable awk- 
wardness, and with regard to his business engagement, extreme 
trouble and inconvenience ; and when he met Mrs. Schilizzi, 
there was a trace of preoccupation in his manner. This seemed 
to annoy her. She taxed him with being out of temper, and 
said, " If you don't want to see me, you'd better have stopped 
away." He explained to hor as well as he could what it was 
that was on his mind. " You know," he added, " the state 
my affairs are in. I am selling all I have, and must make 
the best bargain I can. By not keeping my engagement " 

" Well," she said, ** what of that 1 " 

He hesitated. ** Merely," he said at last, " I shall lose, I 
think, several hundred pounds. To a poor man like me, this is 
a real loss. Please forgive mo for thinking about it." 

She asked him for no particulars ; she never said she was 
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may suffer seems to be absolutely nothing to her, except in so 
far as I annoy her by letting her see my suffering. How can 
a womai\ be like that ? I don't know. It's all a puzzle to 
me. Irma, Irma — are you going to make me hate you 1 If 
you could I should be free, and there would be an end of the 
matter. But I can't hate you — that's the difficulty. Per- 
versely and irrationally my faith in you still sticks to me, 
though it gives me no comfort ; and my love for you puts in 
your hand the weapons with which you wound me. If I didn't 
love you, you might be as hard and shallow as you pleased. 
And yet at times I can plead for you, and make out a case for 
you, explaining away all your strange behaviour, and showing 
you to be still unchanged. But then — then — here is the dis- 
tracting thing : — the moment I have done that, I refute all 
my own pleadings and represent you to myself as — I can't write 
down wliat. Irma, I won't even think of it. I will believe, 
though I can hardly realize, that you are still the Irma of that 
far-off lake and forest, who was not ashamed to tell me all her 
thoughts, or to show me her eyes with tears in them. Yes — I 
will believe that, even if I cannot feel it. 

" But quite apart from all doubts of this kind, how wretched 
my position seems ! As I say, I have given up everything for 
the companionship of this woman ; and with what result 1 
Three-quarters of an hour out of the twenty-four is the most I 
see of her ; and these few minutes are snatched with difficulty, 
followed by hours of pain, and preceded by hours of anxiety, 
as if all the time between them were stretched and tortured 
on a rack. And yet — and yet — if you are not the most con- 
temptible of women, Irma, Irma, I should like to be saying 
this to you — if you are worth anything to me you are worth 
everything." 

After he had written this, he read it over again. He paused 
at one sentence, repeating it half aloud to himself. ** Yes," he 
said, " it is just that. All my time is being stretched and 
tortured on a rack. I am wretched until I have seen her. I 
am still more wretched afterwards." 

Several days went by, and matters did not mend. Indeed, 
the strain on his nerves became even more intolerable. Each 
time he met her she would, once or twice at least, look at him 
with her old expression, and speak to him with her old tender- 
ness ; but always in the background there seemed to be some 
ambushed anger, which would spring out at him suddenly, he 



k i=^'w r.or. : L ^h;\- resv'**:>n. , .in«L worse 5dll th^ui chis^ wiien 
htrr ;in5:»»r "wi- h^^heii -jr irrtsea*. aii«i ^s-'aeii her eyes were kind, 
she ha.i an air ot pre«".-ccnpaoLoa whi»??i he naii nev-^r ao^ced in 
her before ; .ind when her wonis repti-r^i to him, her thoo^ts 
.oeemeri ro h-e w \.r;«ier[nor. At e:ich sutzcirsiiive meetiog^, from its 
begir^ning to iw cIoe*e, he w.!.-- hop inor •^very monient that slie 
would 'oreak rhrrngh thia stranj-e ^ii^aiiLse, and show him her 
trne ?eif again — the self he ha«i once kn-^wn. Bat he hoped 
in vain : and even when ?he said Go«:d-bve. something I'lgid 
reinaine«i in the lines of her sol'tening lif«. 

Painf al and perf-lexing as these interviews were in them- 
selves, their pain was doubled in the memc«ies which they left 
ben in I Them, and which permeatel the hoars he wais awaj 
from her like the vims from some snakes bite. And these 
hours now formed the great balk of his life. Some of them 
were occupied by his own business matters ; some by work in 
Downing Street ; and for each ni:,'ht he had some dinner or 
party. But these occupations and engagements left him long 
intervals of solitude, and he had not the heart himself to seek 
oat any society. Indeed, even had he wished to do so. he 
would generally have been unable : for she left him in such 
uncertainty as to where and when she would see him, that he 
rarely could make an engagement four hours in advance. He 
wan always returning to his rooms to see if there were any 
letter from her ; and then, when there was one, which settled 
their next interview, he vainly tried during the interval to 
calm himself by wsilkinor, wandering away into the suburbs, or 
into obscure streets ; whilst life was for him like a tree of iron 
in hell, and his thoughts were like birds who found every twig 
bum them. 

" I used," he wrote in his di ^ry on one of those unhappy 
days, ** I used to think, before all this happened, that I had 
plenty of Holf-ctontrol ; but I don't know now what's come to 
nic. Cei'tain words from her, even little looks and gestures, 
wound me, and make me beside myself. My wretchedness 
now is like the acute wretchedness of a child. All these 
parties I go to seem like parties of the damned, or some mad 
»how got up to mock me. Through conversation, through 
muHi(?, through everything, I feel the desolation to which she 
Ims reduced my life ; and then — I can't help it — I get 
orn))ittered against hor. Sometimes when that happens I am 
aghast at ray own temper, and I wonder if any one ever had 
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such a devilish heart as mine. All I plead is that when this 
temper possesses me, I never quite yield to it. I said I was 
wretched as a child is wretched ; but the difference is, I don't 
show my wretchedness. Often, when I have felt most violent 
and vindictive, I have, in order to cure myself, done little acts 
of kindness which I might not have thought of otherwise. 
Ooce when I caught myself — can I write it 1 — when I caught 
myself cursing Irma, I helped an old woman — it was on a 
road near Wimbledon — to lift into a cart some baskets of 
clothes that had fallen from it. She said, * God bless you, 
sir ! ' I was glad to hear her say that. And then in the 
street sometimes, when, absorbed in my angry mood, I have 
refused a penny to a leggar, I have walked back and caught 
him up, and given him something. The day after Irma had 
made me most angry, I spent the morning with my old aunt, 
trying to make things suiooth for her ; and I paid some money 
into her account at her banker's. Oh, Irma, why do you make 
me so angry — so unworthy of my own self-respect ? 

" But anyhow, though I see now my own inward weakness, 
for practical purposes I have been able to conquer it. In spite 
of the pain which has had its teeth in my heart, I hav^ pleased 
the Chan( ellor of the Exchequer with some work I have been 
able to do for him. He praised me for my clearness and my 
energy. I have seen the Prime Minister, and he too was 
complimentary. This is good for me ; because, when I next 
see Irma, and she treats me like so much dirt, or seems to do 
so, I am able to bear it better ; for I think I must be still 
worth something." 

Next day, however, his philosophy quite broke down. She 
asked him to meet her at a shop, and help her to choose a 
carpet, which was, she said, wanted for her own home at 
Hainpstead. He went. He waited for half an hour in the 
street, till a group of boys and a policeman all began to stare 
at him ; and then, when she came, her only greeting was this, 
*• Come in quickly. Don't you know I've no time to spare ? " 
In the shop when she asked his advice, and he did his best to 
give it, every opinion of his and every suggestion she received 
as if it were some affront to her ; and when once again they 
were in the street, she stood scanning the passing vehicles, 
and said to him sharply, ** Well — are you not going to call a 
hansom ? " " Do you want one 1 " he asked. " What do you 
suppose 1 " she answered. " Do you suppose that I'm going to 

Q 
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walk all the way from here to Hampstead ? ^ He called a 
hansom iDstantly. In another second it was by the pavement. 
The promptitude of his action seemed a little to discompose 
her ; }>ut he gave her no excuse for lingering. He politely 
helixjd her to enter. He closed the door ; gave the man the 
directions ; raised his hat to her, turned on his heel, and went. 
That evening his diary was very brief. It was simply, 
** This can't go on. Unless she changes, I must leave her. 
Tijere's notliing else to be done. Irma, I must say good-bye 
to you." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Tjik following morning he could hardly believe his eyes. 
Having lain awake half that night, he had finally overslept 
hiniKolf ; and the moment he woke, a letter was put into lus 
hands. It was from her. ** To-morrow," she wrote, "my 
motluT in-law will be away for the entire afternoon. Call for 
me hurt) at two, and we will go to my own house. I have 
several things to attend to, and I want you to see the place. 
Was I cross yesterday? You were." 

Tin's invitation, though its closing words annoyed him, 
ciiiuo to Grenvillo like summer returned in winter. The pain 
at liis heart ceased, like noise giving place to silence. It is 
true that when she met him in Mrs. Buddon's drawing-room, 
she still treated him with a cortiiin superficial coldness ; but 
it was a coldness which her eyes belied. She had on her hat 
and gloves, prepared to go out at once ; and her cheeks were 
bright by contrast with the same brown dress which she wore 
on the day of the first expedition she had made with him. 
All the air of Lichtenbourg seemed clinging to its folds like a 
perfume. 

"We will walk," she said. "It is the other side of the 
Heath. Come : I am quite ready. Lot us be out of this 
dreadful i*oom. As I told you the other day, my mother-in-law 
and all Paul's family seem to be staring at me out of these 
rosewood chairs." They wei*e SiX)n outside. ** Do be careful." 
she said. "Walk not too neai* me. We can't t^U who may 
be loi>king." 
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Before long, however, they were out of the region of streets, 
and had taken a path over the broken and furze-grown heath ; 
and now, as she felt they were more securely alone together, 
her own natural manner, which Grenville had almost for- 
gotten, came back to her. 

*' Irma," he said, '* do you know how I feel now 1 I feel 
as if you had been dead, and had suddenly come to life 
again." 

" Indeed," she replied, " I have been living under conditions 
tliat well might kill me." Her look and manner both showed 
that slie understood him ; but they left him sore with a sense 
that her sympathy was inadequate to his pain. " There," 
she said presently, " there is our house beyond those pine- 
trees." 

It was a large house in a garden full of foliage, with a 
gleaming conservatory on one side, and stables and out- 
buildings on the other. The drive and the flower-beds were 
kept with exquisite neatness ; the steps that led to the 
entrance were as white as a clean table-cloth. Everything 
suggested the aggressive neatness of a man who can think 
himself a gentleman only when his clothes are new. Indoors 
Grenville received the same impression. The floors were 
scrupulously polished ; the walls smelt of paint and gilding ; 
but at the same time he was astonished by the quality of the 
objects that surrounded him. There was in the hall a 
magnificent Italian coffer, and a huge picture, which pur- 
ported to be a Rubens, and which, if not an original, was at 
all events a splendid copy. There were fine Florentine chairs, 
and a large Venetian mirror ; and glass doors on one side 
opened into the conservatory, which was glowing with tropical 
vegetation. The reception rooms were just what the hall 
might have led one to expect. The ceilings were gaudy with 
Parisian clouds and cupids ; there was abundance of modem 
furniture, which had been bought at an exhibition ; some 
Sevres and Chelsea china ; some marketable modern pictures ; 
and placed about under glass cases, some cameos, some crystal 
goblets, and other objects similar. Though none of these 
individually was first-rate, nothing was bad ; but the effect of 
the whole was frightful. It represented a life altogether at 
variance with whatever beauty the individual things possessed. 
They all took a tone from the large shining tables, on which 
photographic albums were arranged in pyramids, and from 
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that I first grew at home with pain. And yet, compared with 
the other rooms in this house, I look back on it as a refuge. 
1 could be alone here — away from that dreadful drawing- 
room. Do you see this carpet, how old and shabby and worn 
it is ? I had it in my room at home. Paul was in such a 
rage with me because I wished to keep it. These old things 
of mine seemed often my only friends." 

He began to look at her books, at her pieces of china, and 
her miniatures. She went round the room with him, standing 
by him and explaining everything. He saw the volumes she 
had valued most when a child, with the blots and pictures she 
had made on margins and title-pages. She pointed out to 
him her mother's miniature and her father's ; and all the 
affection and purity which had brooded over her childhood 
seemed to spread its wings over both of them and fold them 
in a common shelter. 

" Irma," he said at last, ** if only I could keep you always I " 

She made no direct answer, but starting as if at a sudden 
thought, " Wait a minute," she said, and moved away towards 
a drawer. " Do you remember I told you at Vienna that I 
would show you something? Well, I couldn't find it, and 
you forgot to ask me about it. Here's what will do as well. 
See — this is Paul's photograph." 

Grenville took it. He stared at it. The features were not 
new to him. They were those of the lover who had been his 
companion in the train. He examined it carefully to make 
himself quite sure ; and for reasons which at the moment he 
had not time to analyze, he felt as if some unknown weight 
had been lifted from his heart, or had been lightened. She 
had turned away from him when he took it, so noticed nothing 
of his expression. His first impulse had been to +^11 her of 
his recognition, but he stopped himself ; and he returned the 
picture to her, saying merely, "One day I must tell you 
something." 

She looked at him shyly, without asking his meaning. 

"It is late," she said. "It is time for me to be going. 
You must leave me here. You must on no account walk back 
with me." 

"Tell me," he rejoined, "when shall I see you to-morrow?" 

** Ah ! " she exclaimed, *'I wanted to talk to you about 
that. To-morrow I am quite free ; Mrs. Budden is going into 
the country ; but the day after I am going into the country 
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fir woods, and fronted by grass and fern, a forest of twisted 
chimney-stacks rose from a dim red pile, whose magnitude 
was at once apparent from the number of its mullioned 
windows. Domed turrets in the garden, steps and balustrades, 
were visible. An avenue of elms climbed the slope to the 
house ; and hardly a furlong from where they stood were the 
lodge-gates giving access to it. 

"And is that your home?" exclaimed Mrs. Schilizzi. 
** How beautiful ! " The words were ordinary enough ; but 
there was a sort of sob in her utterance of them, full of 
thoughts and feelings which she was unable to speak. '* And 
am I depriving you of this 1 " Such was its general meaning, 
Grenville kneW that it was so, but affected to be otherwise 
occupied ; and when he spoke he forced his tone to be cheerful. 
" Do you see this 1 " he said, as he pulled a parcel from his 
pocket. 

" Yes," she replied. ** What is it ? " 

And as she looked and spoke, he saw that a tear fell from 
her cheek upon her glove. He showed her, with a laugh, 
a false beard and whiskers. 

"I don't," he said, "want to be recognized — in case there 
should be any one to recognize me. I want to go as a stranger, 
and I have an order to view, which will admit us. Look — 
are the things on properly 1 I wore them at some private 
theatricals ; and my oldest friends said that they would never 
have recognized me. Tell me — do you think you would 1 " 

She assured him his disguise was sufficient, and not alto- 
gether unbecoming ; and they went together up the avenue. 
It was evident that the place received a certain amount of 
attention ; but signs of neglect and dilapidation might be 
nevertheless traced everywhere. There was a sheet of water 
covered with green weed; there were fences ill-mended, and 
clumps of trees and shrubs killing each other for want of 
pruning. At last came the iron gates, just outside the house. 
Half their scroll-work was eaten away by rust. They passed 
through these into a great gravelled enclosure, and made their 
way towards the lofty windowed walls, which the down-drawn 
blinds covered with blots of whiteness. 

" My tenants," said Grenville, " I know are away now. I 
shall pass for a stranger — for an intending purchaser. I 
couldn't have borne to be seen in my true character. Every- 
thing here has for me some memory — every door — every 
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window — even that kennel there, where our old dog Ponto 
lived." 

An echoing peal of the bell had meanwhile summoned a 
servant ; and in the course of a few minutes they were 
making their tour of the house. On the principal floor, 
reached by a wide oak staircase, was a magnificent suite 
of rooms, hung with tapestry, and leading into a long gallery, 
full of old chests, and spinning-wheels, and the boots and 
breast-plates of cavaliers. The dark boards, with some scraps 
of faded matting on them, were here uneven with age, and 
the air was pungent with an incense-like smell of dust. To 
Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place was a revelation ; and her 
breathless appreciation of it beguiled Grenville of his 
melancholy. 

** We never," he ^id in French to her, "used this part of 
the house. We "could hardly afford even to have it swept. 
Oar quarters," he continued, when they descended to the floor 
below, " our quarters were here, lookiug out on the garden." 
And the servant, as he spoke, admitted them to a good-sized 
drawing-room, hung with portraits, and surrounded with dim 
gilt tables. On one of these portraits Grenville fixed his eyes, 
and then said hastily to the servant, " Pray open the dining- 
room — and the library too, and the boudoir. I know the 
house — I shall have to see all of them." 

The man went; and as soon as they were left alone, 
" Irma,'' said Grenville, " that picture is my mother. That 
is my little sister. They are both dead. Do you see this 
marble table, with a pack of cards inlaid in it 1 My mother 
was sitting by it, her head resting on her hand, the only 
time I ever said an unkind Vord to her. I was only fifteen 
then. I remember to this day the line of pain that quivered 
at the corners of her closed mouth. Everything speaks to 
me here. Don^t think me a fool. I hope that man's not 
coming. I shall be too blind to see him." 

His face was averted. He looked as if he were staring at 
the wall ; but a moment later he turned to her, first biting 
his lip, then forcing a laugh ; and there was nothing left in 
his eyes betraying a want of fortitude. Afterwards they 
went into the garden, and then through portions of the park. 
He pointed out to her the bark of a youngish beech-tree, on 
which some letters were cut, distorted by the rind's growtb. 
They were still legible ; and they spelt, " Kobert Grenville." 
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"Come," at last he said to her, **come — we have seen all. 
When my mother and my sister died, I was fonder of this 
place than of anything." 

" And now," she f^aid, " for the sake of a worthless woman, 
you are going to rob yourself of all that was most dear to you." 

** No," he replied ; "a woman has revealed to me something 
that is dearer." 

At a convenient spot he freed himself of his slight disguise. 
They rejoined their carriage, and the train was hurrying 
them soon to London. 

Her manner now had a tenderness he had never known in 
it before. In the earlier days of their relationship her being 
had clung to his. It now seemed to him brooding com- 
passionately over it. Poetry and prose come into strange 
contact. Signs and advertisements on each side of the line 
showed them they were nearing London, and roused her 
from a long silence. 

" You," she said, " who are sacrificing so much for me — do 
you know what I should say to you if I had the courage ? I 
should say to you, Do not complete the sacrifice. As it is, I 
can say only. Let me do my all to repay you for it. And 
that all is so little. I never knew till to-day how much you 
really cared for me. This has been a day of happiness ; and 
also a day of trouble." 

"Well," he answered, "trouble is to love what night is to 
a star." 

** Yauxhall I " shouted a voice outside. " Tickets ready — 
all tickets." 

They both laughed at this interruption, and their parting 
at the terminus had peace in it — a peace which was disturbed 
only by throbbing anticipations of to-morrow. As for him, 
he all that night dreamed of the station at Liverpool Street, 
which was to be the scene of their next meeting; and each 
time he awoke, as he often did restless from expectancy, the 
darkness of the future was illuminated by an Aurora Borealis 
of hope. But doubts still annoyed him as to whether hope 
would fulfil itself, till he actually saw her dress glimmering 
amongst the crowd on the platform ; and he found himself 
gliding away with her from under the station arches, leaving 
London behind them for the hush of the Suffolk shores. 

But now he was secure of her. The melancholy of yesterday, 
the anxieties and jarring inridents of the days preceding, gave 
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to them a feeling of exultation, as if they were escaping from 
some house of bondage ; and as for the sacrifice which had 
so lately saddened both of them, he had forgotten ho had to 
make, she, that she had to accept it. 

The watering-place they were bound for was little more 
than a fishing-village, with some villas, an hotel, and a terrace 
of lodging-houses annexed to it ; and though in its season 
Cockneys swarmed like flies there, now it was full of its own 
local silence. Two musty cabs, however, were waiting 
patiently at the station, whose drivers appeared even more 
surprised than pleased when two well-dressed strangers 
appeared and engaged both of them. 

Mrs. Schilizzi was to stay in lodgings that had been 
engaged by her sister. Grenville had, by telegraph, ordered 
rooms in the hotel. The two abodes were not very far apart. 
They both looked on a wind-swept down or common, fringing 
which was the beach and the shining sea. On this common 
they had arranged to meet in an hour ; and Grenville saw at 
a glance that there would be no chance of their missing each 
other. They met. After the jars and noises of London, and 
the painful and precarious interviews which, straining the 
nerves of each and trying the tempers, still left smarting 
traces of the pain that had been thus inflicted, the intense 
peacefulness which now surrounded them lay on their ears 
like velvet, and found its way into their souls. The only 
sounds heard were intermittent and isolated — the occasional 
rattle of some solitary cart or van, or of one little yellow 
omnibus with the packages of some commercial traveller, the 
voices of a child or two playing, or of one man calling to 
another by name, or the plunge of the waves which, long and 
slow and shining, curved into foam and fell on the shingle 
not far away. She took his arm, confidingly, with a frank 
temerity, and they went towards the beach, over the thin 
pale-coloured grass, crushing with their feet as they did so 
many a drifted shell. Scents of the sea moved and floated in 
the air, and their hearts were filled to overflowing with a deep 
tumultuous tranquillity. They sat on the shore ; played with 
the pebbles and threw them ; and watched the dove-coloured 
clouds change their shapes on the horizon, and catch the 
gleams of sunset. 

" To-morrow," she said to him, " we will manage to dine 
together. This evening at six I must have tea with my little 
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niece. You can dine meanwhile, and take me out again 
afterwards.'* 

At a little distance was an old wooden pier, dilapidated, 
and looking like the ribs of some wrecked vessel. An hour 
or two later they walked to it, when it looked black in the 
moonlight, and they sat together almost silent on one of its 
crazy benches. The tide was full. There was a hush on the 
breathless waters ; and in Grenville's heart was the hush and 
fulness of the tide. At last he felt her his own again, as she 
had been in the Hungarian forest. All his doubts and pains 
and desolating exasperation faded out of his memory, and 
became things unbelievable. They only had this effect, that 
she was dearer to him now than ever. For some time they 
spoke only in those broken syllables which if written down 
seem so silly or unmeaning, but which are for lovers signs 
of a silent eloquence, like ripples that break at intervals on a 
current of noiseless waters. But at last Grenville roused 
himself, and with an effort changing his manner, began to 
address her with a distinct and deliberate utterance, which 
might to a passing listener have sounded entirely common- 
place. At first she looked at him, puzzled ; but she soon 
understood his meaning. 

" I wish," he said, " but I don't wish it from vanity, that 
you would think over various merits which I venture to think 
myself possessed of. In many ways I'm an excellent man of 
business. I can grasp a legal point almost as quickly as a 
solicitor. I could at this moment go into many a city' oflBce, 
and amend the details of many a financial scheme. I have a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. I'm a seasoned man of the 
world ; and no one has known better than I how to value the 
world's advantages. But you — I am not in the least exag- 
gerating — have transmuted the world for me like an 
alchemist. You have turned my estimate of things entirely 
topsy-turvy. What I would tell you, if I could, in the most 
passionate language of poetry, I can tell you also in the 
baldest and most matter-of-fact prose. My devotion to you is 
so real, and goes so through my whole life, that it would bear 
being expressed in an affidavit quite as well as in a poem. 
Nero wished that the populace had only one throat, that he 
might cut it. All the things I value have only one pair of 
eyes ; and they are close to me — I see them shining now. 
Irma," he continued, " my heart is like a cathedral, where ^ 
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lamp is ahvays burning in your honour, and where sometimes 
in your honour there is nothing but solemn silence, sometimes 
the murmur of some new act of devotion. Tell me, do my 
words reach you so as to make you feel them ; or are they like 
a jet of water from a fire-engine too far off, which breaks into 
spiay before it strikes what it is aimed at?" 

"Don't," she exclaimed, "don't. Your words not only 
strike, but penetrate ; and my heart is so full of what they 

mean, and so jealous of losing it, that what shall I say t 

Dear, I can hardly bear it. 1 am rather sad to-night. I will 
tell you why to-morrow." 

To-morrow came ; but the promise was not at once fulfilled. 
In the morning she was sad no longer. She was buoyed up 
on the tide of a triumphant happiness against which she could 
not struggle ; and the horizon of the day before her was like 
that of a summer sea, which met heaven and hid all the world 
beyond. Some hours she devoted to her little niece, doing for 
her all that could be done by the kindest mother j but every 
minute not thus occupied she spent with Grenville, full of a 
simple-hearted happiness which trouble dared not sully. But 
towards the evening her sadness returned again. They were 
sitting on the beach, watching some distant sails. Suddenly 
she said to him — "To-day you've been very good to me. 
You've not been angry with me because I've given so many 
hours to my niece ; and yet I am sure it tried you. But you 
knew it was my duty ; and you never once looked cross at me. 
I am so touched, dear, by all these little forbearances. And 
yet — oh, Bobby, Bobby, there is something I want to say to 
you. I wanted to say it last night, only I hardly knew how ; 
and all to-day I've not wanted to say it at all." 

" What is it 1 " he asked. She hesitated and blushed. She 
began to speak, and then stopped herself. What was in her 
mind Grenville could not conjecture; but one thing came 
better to his view than ever it had done before — the fact that 
for him she was guilelessly and defencelessly truthful. There 
was something almost painful in the degree to which this 
touched him — in the new and sudden call which it made on 
his care and tenderness. ** What is it 1 " he asked again. 
" Tell me. I shall understand, whatever it is." 

" Yes," she said ; " I indeed believe you will. You under- 
stand me too well ; and it — you are too good to me. I think 
I can tell you now. You see, Bobby, my loving you — you see 
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sometimes it is mere liappiness, just as it's been to-day ; and 
then at other times it o\'ervvhelms me and lifts me like a 
religion. It was like that last night, and it's so again now. 
Well, this is what I feel —if we weren't in a public place, I 
should like as I told you to hide my eyes on your shoulder — I 
feel that the higher and purer my love gets, it raises some 
standard in me by which I condemn myself ; or at any rate, it 
makes doubts trouble me which in more careless moods I 
can answer. Don't be angry with me. I blame myself, not 

you." 

" I myself," he said, " am not free from trouble. When I 
put before myself our position in general terms, often and often 
I condemn it ; but when I think of it as it really is, and when 
I think of you as a part of it, let me say what I may to my- 
self, it is redeemed, and my blame falls powerless on it. But 
oh, Irma, I ought to tell you this : If you don't agree with 
me naturally I don't want — how difficult it is to put some 
things — I don't want to cajole you with what your conscience 
may resent as sophisms." 

"Dear," she said, "I did not mean to distress you. I 
believe at heart I feel exactly as you do ; but my doubts will 
come at times, and I like to tell you everything. But this 
evening, Bobby, they have come, not, I think, on their own 
account, but merely because my spirits are getting a little low 
again. I have a sort of presentiment that something bad will 
happen to-morrow ; and even if it doesn't, to-moiTOw is our 
last day here. The day after I shall have finished my business; 
and then I shall have to leave you and hurry back to my 
children. To leave you — that will be sad enough ; but not 
even for your sake would I stay away from my children. 
Perhaps if they were here I should have none of these morbid 
fancies." 

*' Irma I " said Grenville, " what have you just been saying ? 
Do you suppose that when you go I shall not go also? So 
long as your welfare will not suffer by it, and so long as you 
will allow me, I mean never to leave you ; whilst aa to your 
children — I should hardly believe I had any place in your 
heart if that place in some ways wore not subordinate to 
theirs. And now," he went on, " there is something more — I 
have never yet mentioned it to you ; indeed, I only knew it a 
day or two ago — which I want to tell you. It has made to 
me a considerable difference since I knew it." 
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" Yes 1 " she gasped. " Is it anything very dreadful ? " 

*' You remember," he answered, ** that at your house the 
other day you showed me a certain photograph. Well — I 
recognized it. I have already met the original. I travelled 
with him from Paris to Vienna before my visit to the 
Princess. I talked to him. Listen, I will explain to you all 
about it." 

"Are you sure it was he?" she interposed. *' Was he alone) 
I believe he very rarely is." 

" He was alone in the train ; but somebody was with him 
on the platform. He told me who she was. He was very 
frank and communicative. You, I dare say, will know what 
I mean by that. I don't want to dwell on it, but I want to 
tell you that since I made this discovery, the chief uneasiness 
that lurked in my mind is gone. I only knew it was there by 
the relief it has given me by going. I am appropriating 
nothing that he either understands or values. I always felt 
that this was so ; but only now has it been proved to me. 
"^ Can't you see with me what a difference this must make ? " 

She looked him long in the face ; and at last, turning away, 
"I am glad," she said, "of this. It makes me also happier. 
You now see what my position is, and how completely, except 
for you, I am alone. Please don't fret about me. My heart 
has been lightened as yours has been. I am happy. I am 
alone no longer." 

Nor next day was the state of her mind changed. The 
thought that this peaceful interval would so soon come to an 
end did, indeed, sadden both of them ; but it was a sadness 
brooding over peace, like clouds over a quiet sea. The mid 
day post, however, brought her a letter from London, bearing 
many stamps on it, and darkened with re-directions. " It is 
something from Paul ! " she exclaimed. Her cheeks flushed 
as she read it. "His work at Smyrna is nearly done," she 
said presently, " and — what is this ? There are some new 
waterworks at Bucharest, for which the firm has a contract. 
He will be going there in three weeks. He supposes that I 
and the children are at Vienna or with the Princess ; and as 
soon as he is able to do so, he will come to us." 

She dropped the letter on her lap, and looked at Grenville 
silently. "Of course," she said at last, ** it must have 
happened sooner or later; but sometimes, Bobby, sometimes 
one forgets things." 
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'* If you/' be replied, " are as serious as I am, we both of us 
bave to face a difficult and painful situation. I have known 
this all along ; still, when such a thing comes close, of course 
at first one shudders at it. But even if our path grows stony, 
do not the less lean on me." 

As he spoke her smile again came back to her, but she 
acknowledged his words solely by a single glance of gratitude. 
He felt that this gave him a new insight into her character. 
He felt that many things in her behaviour, many little cases 
of what seemed neglect and carelessness, were due not to any 
want of recognition on her part, but to a foregone conclusion 
that he would take her recognition for granted. And so 
through all that day, though a certain sadness filled it, a 
happiness reigned which the sadness only deepened. They 
arranged to dine late, so as to catch the last glow of the even- 
ing ; and again they sat on the shore together, playing with 
the pebbles and the sea-weed, and watching the waves fall. 
Everything on which their eyes rested was steeped in a 
pathetic beauty, which did not come from the sunset, though 
that indeed was beautiful, but which comes at any hour to 
things seen for the last time. She had been repeating some 
random fragments of poetry. Once or twice she had quoted a 
line wrong, and he had laughed at her. Certain sorts of 
ridicule are more tender than a caress. For one verse especi- 
ally he in'sisted on finding fault with her. It was an English 
verse of eight syllables, and ought to have run thus — 

** See, on the shore, the waters falL" 

She, however, turned waters into " waves," and he tried to 
convince her how halting she made the metre. Presently a 
thought struck him. 

"See, on the shore, the waves fall ! '* 

he repeated. "Do you know, in itself that metre is musical. 
I can't tell why, but my thoughts at this moment are in tune 
with it. Irma, be quiet a moment, and I will set them to the 
music of your mistake." He borrowed a pencil of her, and 
the back of an envelope ; and now murmuring to himself, and 
now writing, he was occupied whilst she watched him. " Listen 
to this," he said at last ; and he looked up at her seriously. 
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Sho loaned her lumd on his shoulder, and watched his hasty 
scrihhling, as he read — 

*'Sce, in the west the day fails ; 

Low on the sands the waves sound ; 
Slow on the down the lean saik 
Of the mill drift round. 

Fe;*, in the west is one star ! 

Set?, a day we have found fair 
Is leaving the things that still are 

For the things that once were. 

Hold nie fast by your true hand ; 

Turn away from the change<i sea. 
Our day forsakes the forlorn land ; 
Never forsake vic ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Two days later Grenville's diary ran thns — ** She is gone, 
and I am left solitary. For a week longer I am obliged to 
remain in London, to complete the sale of my property ; «.nd 
I shall then follow her. As for my property, tlie bitterness 
of death is past. Not yet legally, but still, so far as I am 
concerned, finally, that matter is settled. My family is come 
to an end. It has no home and no future. The place is to 
be bought as it stands — pictures, furniture and all. I have 
been allowed to reserve nothing bub the portraits of my 
mother and my sister, and a few miniatures. The ostensible 
purchaser is not the real purchaser ; and who the latter is I 
do not know, and why should I care ? The terms are such as 
will enable me to live without begging. My lawyoi- tells me 
I am getting a fancy price. So be it. I have chosen my lot 
in life, but as yet I am not used to it. At present I feel like 
a man who has lost his teeth, and whose mouth is still strange 
to him ; or like a man whose leg has been amputated, and 
who still feels it aching. There is a gap, there is an aching, 
everywhere. 

" If Lady Ashford could read this diary, which was begun 
at her suggestion, what a triumph it would be to her ! I 
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could bear her laughing at me. I could bear to confess to 
her that she was right, and that I have found my fate as she 
said 1 should. And yet once or twice, though I hardly like 
to put it in writing, this doubt has occurred to me — I have 
asked myself whether one fine morning I shall not wake up 
and find that all this conduct of mine has been that of a 
drunken man who has half undressed himself in the street, 
and made himself for ever a laughing-stock to himself and his 
friends also. Yes — I have asked myself this; but the answer 
is instant and unvarying — that I am not like such a drunken 
man, but that I see and think clearly ; and that the treasure 
which I am now deliberately choosing is for me as a human 
soul, worth more than anything which I give up for it. A 
week ago, though I should have said the samw thing, I might 
not perhaps have been able to say it with so much courage. 
Then I was being torn by doubts, and was almost mad with 
anxiety ; but these few days by the sea have set all my doubts 
to rest. Distance may sometimes separate us, but bitterness 
or doubt, never. 

** No — in choosing my lot I am not drunk. Unlike the 
lover, to whom love is a foolish intoxication, it has not even 
robbed me of my ordinary cool prudence, or even rendered me 
selfish. For those few persons who depend on me, I have 
taken care that all due provision shall be made. As for 
myself, I shall, when my poor aunt dies, be rather better off 
than I have been ; and I shall for the present be a little, but 
not much, poorer. I shall make up for that by leaving these 
rooms next autumn, and taking some that are cheaper. Six 
weeks ago, my prospects were somewhat different. I had 
then before me visions of big houses, and servants, and all 
the life that goes with them. Yes — yes — I know quite well 
what I am losing. JSTo miser, unwillingly counting over his- 
coins as he pays them, knows better. 

" Let that go. But, Irma, now I must turn to you, and 
confess to you, who have been so guilelessly truthful to me, 
about another trouble which I still have to reckon with, but 
which I can reckon with better than I could a week ago. I 
am sad without you ; but my complete trust in you gives to 
this sadness a sort of cloistral quiet, in which I continually 
think our situation over. I fancy, as I do this, that I consist 
of four pel sons — myself as jury, myself as prisoner, and two 
counsel, who are respectively prosecuting and defending me. 
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The one attacks me as depi'aved, mean, and wicked ; the other 
takes up every point in order, considers it curiously and fairly, 
and disposes of it. The attacking party — the counsel for the 
prosecution — is extremely furious and voluble ; and there are 
two qualities in his rhetoric that at first intimidated me. He 
laid down all his propositions as if no one could question them ; 
and no doubt they were all of them propositions I had heard 
before. He said, * You are ruining the happiness of a home ; 
you are betraying a friend ; you are wronging a man who has 
trusted you, and who has never injured you.' And he went 
on in this way till he was out of breath. He had no need to 
think, for his phrases were supplied him by newspapers. Then 
the other began, taking every point in order. * Ruining the 
happiness of a home ! ' he exclaimed. * What does that 
mean? The home in question had none of that happiness 
which the conduct now in question could ruin. Weak indeed 
must be the case of a prosecution, when one of its most 
formidable arguments rests upon something which is, in this 
case, a mere conventional fiction — some Richard Roe or some 
John Doe of morality. If the happiness of a liome has been 
here affected in any way, it has been rather repaired than 
ruined. Betraying a friend ! ' the counsel for the defence 
continues. * Here is another fiction — not a fiction in some 
cases, but a fiction here ; and yet always assumed convention- 
ally, whether true or not.' And then the counsel says, turning 
to me in my capacity of jury — * The arguments we have just 
been listening to pretend to be those of the conscience. They 
illustrate a fact I have very often suspected, namely, that 
much which passes for conscience, or a man's own inmost 
voice, is not what it seems to be. It is not what he says 
about himself — he who knows all the circumstances ; but what 
he thinks other people would say, who could never know but 
a part of them, and that part the least important. It is not 
the voice of your own judgment on yourself, but your hypo- 
thetical anticipation of how other people would misjudge you.' 
In many cases I am convinced that this is absolutely true. 
The counsel for the prosecution is more furious than ever. 
He drops the tone of argument, adopts that of a sermon, and 
quotes various phrases which either have no meaning, or derive 
it from an assumption that the text of the New Testament is 
inspired. Instantly the other one interrupts him. * Stop,' 
he says, * for a moment. Recollect yourself, and be consistent. 
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What is your attitude towards dogmatic Christianity? Do 
you believe that directly or indirectly the words of the New 
Testament come from some miraculous source? Will you 
stake your moral existence on the truth of the Nicene Creed, 
of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, of the infallible and 
supernatural authority of patristic and other traditions ? Not 
you. Rightly or wrongly you assent to the scientific methods 
of the age ; and none of these doctrines for you are more than 
facts of history. How do you dare then — is this your spiritual 
honesty — to bully me with texts and opinions whose authority 
you yourself deny 1 The fear which you seek to raise in me, 
and which if you could raise it you would attribute* to con- 
science, would indeed be fear exactly as described by Solomon 
— it would be a betrayal of the succours that reason offereth^ 
At this point matters take a new turn. The prosecutor shifts 
his ground, and goes back to reason. * Suppose,^ he says, * I 
admit your arguments to be right in your own case, that 
your own personal conscience has not full grounds for con- 
demning you, yet what would be the result were this to be 
admitted generally % Every one would apply this admission 
to himself, to justify any caprice however depraved or wanton. 
He could persuade himself that it applied to his circumstances 
just as well as to yours.' * My friend,' the other answers, 
* all that you say sounds admirable, till you come to examine 
the sense of it. The sense of what you have just urged, if it 
has any sense, is this : — that we must submit to conscience in 
cases where we know it to be wrong, for fear that others 
should not submit to it in cases where it would be right.* 

* * And so they go on — these arguing voices within me : and 
I listen to them with an interest in their general bearing 
which sometimes makes me forget that they have any reference 
to myself. And then when I remember that they have, and 
it all again becomes personal, do you know what I am tempted 
to do ? I am so inconsistent that I am sometimes tempted to 
ask whether my real conscience must not be dead in me — 
whether I have not lost my perception of right and wrong ; if 
I am able really to doubt as to so grave a matter ? And then 
I try the whole case over again. I lay bare my passion to my 
conscience, and I ask, does it degrade or raise me? And out 
of the depths of my conscience, or my consciousness, comes 
always the same answer. There is a passion that degrades, 
and there is a passion that raises. Mine is the passion that 
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raises. How do I kuow that? By a very simple test — I 
know it by its fruits. And what may its fruits be ? Thoy 
are these. It has * created a soul under the ribs of death.' 
It has taught mo to value the true treasure of life, not the 
glittering liusk. It hti-s quickened my feeling for all other 
human beings. It is killing selfishness. It has given to 
fidelity a meaning I never before conceived. It has made 
fidelity a {Mirt not only of every action, but of every thought. 
Jt has nerve! mo not only for great sacrifices, which once 
made are made for ever, but for all those self-restraints and 
self denials for which occasion is always arising, and in which 
the larger saorilices are repeiited, as on an altar, daily. It has 
shown me that the truest pleasures of life are the simplest and 
also the purest. It has given wings to the flesh, which have 
fanned themselves into the world of the spirit. It has touched 
corruption, and corruption has put on in'corruption. If any 
one would understand natural religion, let him understand a 
i\atiu'al love like mine. This is that hidden well to which all 
tlio pleasures and virtues and faiths and aspirations * repair- 
ing» in their golden urns draw light.' It contains everything 
tliat can make us value life, and regret yet be resigned to 
dwUh." 

Si> wix^to Chvnville on the day of Mrs. Schilizzi's departure. 
That evening ho wont out to a j>arty, not because he was 
inclined for siviety, but Ikh^iuso ho feared solitude. When he 
caiuo Uiek to his itxmi his bi-ow was clouded, and again 
turning to las diary, and l>onding sadly over the pages, he 
PixhhhhUhI thus : — 

** On many iHviv^ions, but more especially when I have been 
a l^assongor on some gi\\\t iKWiu steamer, and have watched 
tlio l>ea\uy of its Hnt^ as it sliotiixnl the waves, or answered 
liko a living thing to the helm, or when I have looked down, 
as 1 ofton have done, into the engine-i*oom, and seen the 
iH^^soli^s sliding tUsh of the huge machinery — the measured 
ivoling of thi>so towel's of st<vL the cylindei"s — the rise and 
fall of the buruishisl [xistoiMwls — the sway of the returning 
auks — rising and falling, turning and returning, all fulfill- 
ing faithfully their apjKnnt<\l ivurses, I have been lost in 
wonder at th.e jk^rfoi^t skill of man. I liave said over to 
myself the liiu^ i>f Si>phvx»lee> — 

* Full mauv thitt^ Atv wv^ud^^rfuU but Uv>ne 
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And then I linve thought of man, as we all know him, 
impeifect ; and again and again I have said this to myself — 
What men make is so much better than what they do ; what 
they do is so much worse than what they are. 

** To-night I have felt this last remark to be bitterly true as 
to myself. In these pages, but an hour or two ago, I was 
writing about the fidelity which went through all my acts and 
thoughts. And now to-night — what wayward devil was in 
me 1 — miserable as I was, smarting as I was with the sense of 
her absence, I have allowed myself to take some sort of alien 
pleasure in the eyes of other women. Each time it was for 
a moment only. It was a poor little starved emotion, which 
I stamped upon every moment it showed itself. And yet, 
if she knew of this I should be ashamed. And mentally, 
amongst all those people, I kept saying to her, * Irma, for- 
give me ; I am yours, and yours only.* I won't write more 
about these misdeeds. Never till now would they have 
seemed to me misdeeds at all. What to you, Irma, seems 
an infidelity I should have looked on as fidelity to any other 
woman. 

"This occurs to me. Suppose in this diary I were to be 
absolutely unreserved, telling all my minutest faults, even to 
those of each thwarted impulse, not only would another 
reading it think me worse than I am, but I should probably 
myself think so. We should both of us probably think that I 
was vainglorious in describing my virtues, whilst the more 
candid I was in confessing my sins, that the more sins we both 
should think remained behind, being too shameful for con- 
fession. If one man, or only a few men, are candid in this 
way, they are certain to be misjudged thus. They will seem 
to be worse than others, only because they are more honest. 
And yet if only a few men would with absolute truth give us 
some record of the workings of their consciences, what 
advances in knowledge might be made ! 

"Irma — you will never see what I am writing. These 
words will never reach you; but before I go to bed let me 
solemnly swear this to you — that if you could see the whole of 
my heart and soul, these sins which, small as they are, I 
repent so bitterly, would not destroy your faith in me, or 
make you think me less wholly yours. All my life turns to 
you. All my life depends on you." 

Mrs. Schilizzi*s plans were to go at once to the Princess and 
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bring the children back again to the hotel in the forest ; and 
there, aw soon as ho could do so, Grenville was to rejoin her. 
It would be a day or two, therefore, before he could count on 
hearing from her; and yet even on the second, though he 
know slie would bo 8{)ending it in the train, he fondly hoped 
that slie niiglit manage to despatch a line to him. He knew 
that under the same circumstances he would do so to her. 
J>ut no line came. Tlie disa|H)ointment could not be said to 
hav<» taken away the sunlight from him ; but, for all that, it 
di<l (ak(» away the sunshine. He went mechanically about bis 
mehuuOioly legal business. He dined out as if he had been 
dining in a dream, and he knew no happiness till weary he 
went to bed, hoping that sleep would hurry him to a letter 
from her next morning. There was one. It was written 
hastily ; most of it was mere fragmentary news, but there 
was a phrase or two and a sentence that breathed affection, 
filling him with a sense of it like a box of spikenard broken. 
Tiiat- day was a happy one, except for one discovery which it 
brought to him — that his business would keep him in London 
for ten days instead of for a week ; but this was again counter- 
balanced by his news from Mrs. Schilizzi. Her husband, she 
hail just luMird in Vienna, would bo later in retiu-ning than he 
anticipated ; so they would at all events have time to set 
their house in order. 

Tliat day was a happy one, but the next was a total blank. 
There was not so much as a line from her. Then came a 
wwiry tldrd. Again there was no letter. He had written 
every day, pouring out to her every thought of his heart. He 
had hanlly Ikh^u able to bring himself to close his envelopes, 
and eiMiso sending his voice to her. Like Dante's souls in 
purgatory, up till now he had been ** contented in the flame," 
but this third day's silence was more than his nerves could 
btnir. No one wat<^hing him, no one talking to him, as he 
went t.hro\igh his business, and dined out, would have guessed 
from his aeutenoss in the one case and his flow of conversation 
in the other, that a tooth sharper than the serpent's was 
gnawing him under his shirt and waistcoat. A week went by 
bofoix) he had heart to continue his diary, and when he did so 
his record of that week was as follows : — 

** Of all physical maladies perhaps the most acute is sea- 
sickness, and yet none i*eceives so little pity. With regard to 
the pains of the soul, the heart, the spirit — the devil knows 
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what to call it — I am beginning to see that the same thing 
holds good. Some of the most pitiable are those that would 
be least pitied. I think this week I have been almost mad 
sometimes, and even now my temper gets into my pen, and I 
talk of the devil before I know what I am doing. I am a fool 
— a fool ; and yet I am not a coward, for to all the world I 
have shown an unruffled front. But — fool I must be ; for 
what is the cause of my wretchedness 1 Merely that a woman 
in ten days has written only three times to me, and one of 
these times only three careless lines. What a trifling calamity 
that sounds to one who reads of it ! but to me who feel i1>— - 
what has it meant to me 1 Here is a woman for whose sake I 
am renouncing everything. I am remaining in London for no 
other reason than to complete the death of my ambition, and 
the act that will make me homeless. And through every 
hour of the day her image has haunted me. Every thought I 
have thought I have mentally brought to her, as some 
Catholic votarist lays flowers upon an altar. The one occupa- 
tion that has given me any real comfort has been to write to 
her. All my hours of exertion have been like steps to the 
hour which was dedicated to this writing. And each day all 
my hopes naturally were to hear from her. I have been 
accustomed to reason with myself from my own experience ; 
and knowing how to write to her is for me a daily necessity — 
how every day I am straitened till this is accomplished, I 
could not but conclude that unless her affection were de- 
creasing, to write to me would be an equal necessity for 
her. 

" Two of her letters have been almost worse than none — 
evidences of carelessness far more than of care. I was patient 
at first, though disappointed ; but at last the gathering pain 
burst out in my mind like a fountain of bitter water. Much 
as I long to be honest, I cannot for very shame's sake commit 
to paper all the things 1 have said about her ; and I cannot, 
for another reason — because no words could express it — 
commit to paper the misery in which I said them. But the 
kind of judgment which, in these moods, I have passed upon 
her, I can describe in general terms. Just as her connection 
with myself has been ennobled and sanctified in my eyes by 
my believing it, as I have done, to be the result of a serious 
passion, so the moment I was tempted to consider that passion 
a caprice, not even strong enough to have the semblance of 



thixu\:*A \\iHiT H'lftff'*. Mv Jevotion to her has turned into a 
v/rt of «•u^I/^•^^l contempt, to be €qaa'l*i <)tilj by mv own 

coiit/'F/ipt for ifjy-*;lf. 

*' Htay, ^•tay. It will be perhaps as well if I do actaallr 
Th('jtT'\ htKi or two spfircimens of my accusations against her. 
J }j;iv<; Kaid, ' Here am I, who am giving np all my life to 
ht*,v : Mit\ K\i(', will not sacrifice for me even five minntes out 
r/f \h(i t\i\,y.* J have .-aid also, 'And does she feel it a sacrifice 
to write* to m'i? If she doe*?, by feeling so she shows the 
HiUTiiiffi to Iffi wort)ile-«.' Again I have imagined mvself 
wiying thiH U) her — *The things you value in life, yon valne 
in til IK order — first your children, then your clothes, then 
your c;^>m fort —and after your comfort you have fancied you 
valued me/ 

'* A nd day by day, whilst she was forcing me to think like 
ih'iH of her, I was completing for her sake the surrender of 
all my wr^rldly prospectH. Had I been forced to be solitary, 
i tliink f kIjouM have gone m;ul. I have been constantly 
mixing in wHjiety by way of a counter-irritant; and the 
kindnoMH I have met in the world has seemed such a stran<re 
tln'ng to mc?, wlum compared with her cruelty, for whom I 
aw giving the world up. A few nights ago, at a concert, 
whom sliould i moot but Lady Evelyn Standish ! Was she 
dilTerenl, or was 1 different, from what I or she was at 
Vi('nn/,a] it Hoemod to me that there was a deeper welcome 
in h(»r c«ye«. Hho took evident pleasure in being with me. 
HIh« roni rivod to dismiss civilly every one who attempted to 
int<M'ni])t tiH; and I remained at her side, talking to her all 
Mm c»v(!ning. And l thought, * I am giving you up for that 
IiiumI, iliMiikloHH woman I' And yet, all that evening, not for 
a Hingl«< moment did I lot voice or look convey any thought 
or fooling which was more than what a friend might have 
oonvoyo'l, or by which that hard, thankless woman would 
hiivo Immmi wronged. 

•• WcM'o my mood as I write this the mood I have been just 
doM<'rihirjg, 1 should never have had the heart to make so 
iniMorahlo a confossion. But I have as yet told only half my 
Htory, I have said that I — 1 myself — have been accusing 
h(»r. It was not I, but some pack of rebellious voices in me 
• - wolvi^M of tho spirit, which in lacerating her, lacerated me 
lirst. Ah for mt^— as for my real self — I was ashamed that 
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the purlieus of my mind should harbour such beasts of prey ; 
and day by day I fought with them, beating them down, and 
striking them into silence. How quickly they sprang up 
again ! Again I struck them down. 

*' I strengthened myself for this struggle in three ways — 
first, by thinking how unworthy it was of me, as a man, to 
allow myself to be so savagely disturbed by anything; 
secondly, by thinking how, even were the worst I could 
impute to her true, there was still in her a goodness and a 
tenderness, as to which I could not have been deceived, and 
how, if she needed forgiveness, I should find peace in forgiving 
her ; and lastly, by making myself the advocate of her cause, 
and seeing how much might be said that would altogether 
justify her. I urged on my own attention how far harder, 
for many reasons, it probably was for her to write than for 
me. I argued that the shortness of her letters might be a 
sign of trust in me, rather than of indifference, showing her 
to believe that even in a few hasty words I should see the 
affection whose existence she never dreamed of my doubting. 
I said to myself again, that under certain circumstances, an 
affection sure of itself, and sure of the desired return, felt 
the need of writing less than an affection less deep and 
trusting; and I also reminded myself of a fact of my own 
experience — that once or twice, though all day I had been 
writing letters to her mentally, the actual composition of one 
had been an effort even to myself. 

" In this way I have reduced my mind to order, though I 
am still smarting after the conflict. Irma, I feel that I owe 
you so much more than a man owes a woman, under other 
and more fortunate conditions. I want to subdue pride, and 
selfishness, and evil temper. I want to offer to you all this 
self-conquest, though you never know what it has cost me, 
or reward me by any recognition of it. And yet how easy 
you might make it, would you only treat me with a kindness 
which surely would cost you nothing ! Of these three last 
letters you have written me, the last has been really kind, 
short as it was. Your image, which had almost vanished 
from me, or become distorted, came close to me and was clear 
again. The strife in my heart was hushed. The bitter 
waters became sweet." 

A little later he added this : — " Even if at times I pass out 
of her mind, and she is not conscious that she feels I am of 
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miiuii valuu :ju lier. ic ^h)*i» hog ^jUow th^t she really is 
ihuilow uiii :ni:<iQhranG. WliaG :)e«im» iniiiffereiice is often 
mm^iiy -«^:anny . \ibz m riuli uktm oi^n fvodduni themselvee, 

.uiti nniiik 'iii^niMnvHH. imiiiferfiiiii go nha^ rieibesv yet if asked 
tkj pai*n viGii "iiitim woiiiii not jielii op & penny; and if 
r';i)f)«f(i 'it "iiiiiui vuiild bH mlMfrablif. A^ »)itflh men love their 
riiMiesf* -ii) L 'vul beiii^vfi niiac -^iie IoNr«» izLe. I am coming to 
:Hi*i nliikS uieQ 'Jiii/ <:(;uNn:i tiheir juilj:iDjexLtii$ ; that judgments 
wiiiuii .tr»i r.klw^ ir^ '^tfLa^ percetuaJij so^giesteJ to us ; and 
than s^ait^GLiiiHif w*i t.'^m hand Go Ghe Grtie ociy by an act of 
win. wiiicii «-Qabi«:f^ 'la go icop our ear* to the words of the 
fjJLs«f wi-ines» wiGiiin at*."' 

NexG 'Liy he oonnini***! — ** Ag la^jt — at last^ I am happier. 
1 have hear^i a^iin frum her — it L* tme a few lines only; 
biLt still thev >h.«:wed that <Iie cannot be really changed. 
Shie ii< ac LichGenbourji: wick her children and thi Princess. 
There have been» >iie *ayr>. no more ca;§et> of scarlatina. The 
place L> pronounced ^afe : and she has told the Princess that 
I shall be there sJi«;rtly. >Iy w«.>rk in London, is at last over. 
The fatal pa^-ers will be sent to me at Lichtenboiu^ for my 
si^iatore ; and ac La;<t I am free. I leave £ngland to- 
morix»w/* 



CHAPTER XXT. 

As Grenville returned to Lichtenbourg, he could not help 
contitisting his journey Jrom it, in Mrs. Schilizzi's company, 
with his present journey, in the company of nothing but his 
thoughts. It is true he was now hopeful, but his life was 
hope tempered with anxiety ; whereas on that former occasion, 
though trouble was indeed confronting him, he had hardly 
had more than a slight foretaste of those minute estrangements 
which, without killing their affection, had since then inflicted 
on it the shocks of repeated deaths. He hardly knew then 
the look of her face in anger. Now he had eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, and he knew. 

At Vienna, however, where he was obliged to pass the 
night, he was greeted at his hotel by a letter from her, telling 
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him how she longed for his arrival. The phraseology, it is 
true, struck him as a little conveotional ; but under the 
circumstances he was satisfied. The following day, as he sat 
in the dusty railway-carriage, the thought of her welcome in 
the evening shone through his mind like sunlight ; the nearer 
he got to her, the more did his doubts evaporate ; and nothing 
disturbed him till, reaching a certain junction, he found that 
his train had just missed its connection, and that he would be 
three houi'S late in reaching his destination. This contretempsy 
however annoying in itself, constituted, at all events, a valuable 
counter-irritant, which precluded the recrudescence of any 
sentimental sorrows ; and when at last the later train, by 
which he was to proceed, arrived, Fate had arranged for him 
another and more agreeable distraction. 

"I was still chafing inwardly," he wrote in his diary, 
**when Fritz, who had tried vainly to find an empty com- 
partment for me, ushered me into one which had but a single 
occupant. This was a man who, despite the warmth of the 
weather, had with him, though not on him, a magnificent rug 
of sables. The rug was what first struck me ; but only a 
moment later I saw some more magnificence in the shape of a 
gorgeous dressing-bag. The possessor of all these splendours 
was himself oddly in keeping with them. In point of age he 
seemed a well-preserved seventy. His grizzled hair was 
curly ; his grizzled moustaches waxed ; one ungloved hand 
showed a number of turquoise rings; and there gleamed in 
his eyes, and lurked in his many wrinkles, a seasoned charity 
towards misconduct which evidently began at home. It was 
necessary for me to exchange one or two remarks with him, 
in connection with the moving of some packages ; and I saw 
at once that I was talking to a polished man of the world. I 
suppose his perception paid me a similar compliment; for, 
presently producing a cigarette-case that was gilt and jewelled, 
and sparkled most aggressively with the balls of a monstrous 
coronet, he offered me a cigarette, which, the moment I had 
taken a puff at it, I found to be more delicate than anything 
I before had tasted. Nothing foments confidence so much as 
fine tobacco. This, my companion told me, came from Egypt, 
where he gave me to understand he had means of securing 
what was choicest. I myself have been once or twice in 
Cairo, and I mentioned the names of several people connected 
with it. They were people of high position — travellers, 
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aiii all ii:v l'.r.-i: w.,> :.=/...>':.-...•. ::r :':.f >Uh: ^^f her. I told 
f'vitz to go ro ^1 i::i,'h:w.::r.j: jvci: ::*;:-':. r.'.s.^ ar.d secure any- 
thiii^j tn whet-N — if cv-.v. aii ojvu o;\:: -which would bring 
my lu^rjrage, and tha: I would walk o:i Ivioiv him. I had a 
Kiii.-ill \ki*^ containing a chiiiige of clot^iiniT. wi.ioh I slimg over 
my liick, :iiid prt'imi-eil to set out on my pilirriiiiage. At this 
iiioiiiont Konu; di'op.s l>t'gan to fall, the air grew rapidly 
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colder, and mixed with the rain came hail. For a moment I 
dojiibted whether I would go in this coming down-pour. 'But 
my doubts were only momentary ; and to the dismay of Fritz 
I went. I was soon drenched. The rain blinded me, the hail 
stung me. In half an hour the roads were turning into 
quagmires, and darkness was coming before its time. I 
thought I should never arrive. I began to grow bewildered, 
and once or twice I thouglit I had lost my way. But at last 
arrive I did. I hurried through the clipped alleys ; I reached 
the well known hotel. It was ten o'clock. I pushed the doors 
open roughly, and showed myself blinking in the hall, an 
object so strange and weather-beaten, that a waiter and a 
man from the bureau hurried out, ready to eject me. At 
last I was recognized ; and though they probably thought me 
mad, they showed me to the room I had ordered, where I 
hastily changed my things, and then demanded to be shown 
to the salon of Mrs. Schilizzi and the Princess. I entered. 
Irma was sitting at the table listlessly, by a great bowl of 
lowers, not expecting me, and not looking up at first. When 
she did look up, a cry of delight broke from her. It seemed 
to me that I had not seen her for years ; her voice at first 
sounded strange. Her face too looked strange. I seemed 
to have lost the clue to it. For a moment or two we were 
embarrassed ; and then — we looked at each other, and were 
re-united. Yes — yes ; but what happened then ? She took 
my hand and held it. I did not think that that would be all. 
8ome other seal of welcome, some other touch with healing in 
it— she saw that I expected this ; but all in a second, like tb© 
writing on Belshazzar's wall, a frown appeared on her fore- 
head, and she almost pushed me from her. * How ea/a you be 
so silly r she exclaimed, in a stinging emphatic whi»[>er, 
*My aunt's in the next room. I^ve you absolutely iw> 
consideration for meT I felt that this was unjust, ller 
conduct at this moment was far more likely to reach the ear* 
of the Princess than the gift of a noiseless moment, wbicb 
would have satisfied me. 'You know,' she went on, »iiii 
chilling me by her accent, * you know that I am glad to w^ 
you. But it would have been far better had you managed v^ 
come earlier, or else had put off calling on us till eoiwr tiiM? 
to-morrow morning.' At this moment the door o£ \hk ia^j^Lt 
bouring room opened, and in bistlod tho IVincos^. her f^i- 
wriukled with smiles. She asked me how it vaifc J i<*u 
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:_-.._^.r«: :.. :-.::-.t > U:*-. I t.«!l her about the trains. I 
r i'.> *r. »" I Lii wilir^i. 'Walked!' she exclaimed; 
'v> r •.::. . .i-i &!I :he?««- Ion;? nine miles!' I said 1 
f-. i ".. ". : :."T :.:-r>- :Li: I hor^i :•:• jvin them at dinner, and so 
» «i :-:rr:„ :.-: :•■ r-.-.c':. li-rii: in time to excuse myself that 
t.:^":.: : r z-y .i'-^^z.^^. A< I r<iM this. I was aware that Inna 
*:Ar:'.-: . ^i. : I :V1: :":..»: ':.-r ey^> ^^eit tixeJ on me with anew 
rxir---: :. I :..• : ".i-ri- i:. o:.e rapi-l look, and they were fall 
•: .1 r-:- :.:::..: :•: :. Ir-rr.-r^. And i.ow. t*x>, her voice came 
n->:.^l "■■ ::.y -.ir* ^v::':. >.>i:e:t:«le. as she exclaimed to her 
:»-.;r.:. A:.: u. -: likrly hc"< hal ii«> dinner. Do let us ring, 
:iL i -^.r- if i^- o.-.t: t J- : hiii: •^•sir':}:ing here/ 

•• T:.v F: ::.-•-- .u-- :-: :n:«i. >::o iIs-* wa> full of kindness; 
b'l: ; :-: :*". :':.:- ;';:-iture Fritz appeared at the door, an- 
!:• :i:oi:.j i: : :/.y :*:.:it he Lvl anivt-.i and the luggage, but 
:*!?^ :":..»: :^ > •p:'-^ •■>-■ '-ii^' ^^"A> reiily in my own room. Till a 
n. I!.-:.: .\p"» I : *■; :.o kn^wlflge that I was hungry. But 
t:;e cli ii-je in Iiii;;\'< ii-aTxiior. I >uppose by restoring peace to 
nw, !•- :: ::.f f:-.v :■> li-:er: lo the cries of appetite. I was mafb 
than i.ur.py. I w:is faiiit intleeil ; and confessing as much, 
I It ft tiiem. r*.av:v:!;i: as I went fiom Irma's hand and eyes an 
a>^uranoe wh'^so iharm m:n.!e every nerve cease aching. In the 
j\i>sa^e the man:\:rer me: me. wanting to tell me something 
alx»ut the money I lent the vKKnor. I gather it will be repaid in 
a day or two. If that is the case, it will no doubt be a great 
convenience to me. I shall hear about it to-morrow. I 
couldn't attend to-night. Wearied as I am by my walk, and 
disix>sed to sleep as I am by my supper, I have only been able 
to get through this piece of diary, because I am inspired by 
the happiness which her last look gave me. Irma, so long as 
you are true to me, I can bear anything; and I can see ahead 
of us many things that must be borne. Let us try together 
so to bear all, that what is ignoble in many cases may not be 
so in ours. Irma, during the days which we still have to 
ourselves, never quarrel with me — never move aside from me. 
Watch with me. Is there in the heart of things any reason 
why I should not say. Fray ivith me? I shall see you, I shall 
be with you, to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
many to-morrows afterwards, uninterrupted. Be to me 
always what you have been ! " 

This last request, though it never reached Mrs. Schilizzi's 
ears, was granted by her during the next few days partially, 
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though not entirely. She never quarrelled with him. The 
daggers he had discovered she could use were all hid in their 
sheaths ; but her old frankness, at once passionate and child- 
like, was, except on rare occasions, troubled by a certain 
nervousness, which was not far from irritability, and which 
sometimes indeed only avoided being so by taking the form of 
preoccupation. 

The proximate cause of this was evidently the presence of 
the Princess, from whose company they could escape only for 
precarious intervals. People who judge of the lives of others 
from a distance, are accustomed to make light of impediments 
of this kind. They quote the proverb, " Where there's a will 
there's a way," and affirm that if somebody had but really 
wished it, he or she could of course have done so-and-so. 
Such critics of conduct entirely fail to realize how strong are 
the fetters, fine and invisible though they may be, which the 
most trivial of social circumstances can sometimes weave 
around us ; and Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi constantly found 
now that a tete-a-tete was as wholly beyond their reach as if 
for the time being there was a whole ocean between them. 
He, however, could not get rid of the feeling that the diffi- 
culties which beset them were sometimes unnecessarily 
increased by a perverse timidity on her part, the suspicion of 
which pained and troubled him. Still, in spite of all this, 
hardly a day passed on which they did not secure at least an 
hour together — either in the sitting-room, when the Princess 
was enjoying her siesta, or else where some seat in the gardens 
lurked amongst sequestered leafage. 

During these interviews the last thing with which he could 
tax her was hardness ; but at moments he was conscious on 
her part of a certain gentle shrinking from him, and her eyes 
appealed to him as if full of some unuttered truth which, it 
seemed, she longed to tell him, pleading with him for en- 
couragement to do so. As for him, he vacillated between two 
moods — a mood of compassion, made all the deeper and more 
unselfish by the passion that wan abnorbcd and lurked in it ; 
and a mood of sadness cauHed by tho importunate contrast 
between her old remembered frank tioww und this present 
estranging hesitancy. 

At last she began to give him «omo clue to her feelings. 
They were seated, as they often were, in the gardens. " Bobby," 
she began. He looked at her. Her eyes had tears in them« 
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...: !.,.« '.Icii.lc r ]iM\v lioi'U its links. We 

.... ;.• .uji'.Mki'. It h: IS been hidden and 

V. .: ^. «. IrniM yv\. how shall 1 pick my 

, ..:. I .1 u hkrthis. W'c are accustomed 

, ..1.1- Mii.l bi^iiios; niul when affection 

u. MI-.' ttu- ]»rMrtioal purposes thus 

.. ' .. x», u .;■ li. MuritK'o oilher element to 

;...,,.... ",, :;.i.-. IN \\o\ slight, but fills and 

■..; I : . :: i;:'.-. MUii jil^sorbs the body; and 

. ..;:..! .'tnts^iii^n what the brain is to 

: I ....i :. . :■. v.svJ :\uk\ \mu\ -you cannot cut 

• .. » I -.^:i^ »•. ilitNtv Sialic people may say 

! . . .-..:. ill .:i i,* i\ij . but without dolng the 



'; !uM 
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•'..:. ; ; i lu- •p»»uiv xxoij^hiu:;: ovory word, far out 

■I I . u I .'. ii. ,1 :iu\ tM)fMuv ]>ivprioty, her heart not 
'»' 'ii.ii,. I,. J , :., . L \\\\U tho iuihvonry of a blush. Sho 
•» « I ... I • I I I !.,.;» ( liv> i'(i«iii:)) u\\.sii»n, s of existence — not 
tt l"'il\. ii«'» I .;i4.' i, liu( i\ wonun ; aiul tho ovos with which 
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she watched him were, in the words of Byron, ** All youth, 
but with an aspect beyond time." He saw that she expected 
him to continue. " I think," he said, ** thus far I know my 
meaning clearly ; but when I come to the practical application 
of it, I am doubtful. I naturally should incline to say that I 
couldn't part from you by halves. And yet, again, by no 
arguments of mine will I even try to sway your conscience 
against your will. If your conscience tells you to take a 
certain course '* 

He paused. " Dear," she said, ** go on. Tell me." 

'* I believe," he said, " I could bear any chapge in your con- 
duct so long as it meant no change in your disposition towards 
me. I could never reproach you — never. And yet, if our 
dispositions remain unchanged — however I argue, I am brought 
back to this — our only course is to part or to change nothing." 

"Dear," she said gently, "I haven't the strength to change. 
But I must teach you a new lesson. You must pity as well 
as love me." 

This conversation left Grenville full of trouble, and presented 
his whole conduct in a new and ghastly light to him. So far 
indeed as it was conduct concerning himself only, his judgment 
of it was in no way altered ; but if she were becoming unhappy 
on account of her own partnership in it, her unhappiness he 
felt would be his work. So long as she was at peace with 
herself, her attachment to him might be raising her ; but the 
moment she began to despise herself on account of it,, it would 
begin to degrade and ruin both her and him together. And 
in that case he asked himself what course would be open to 
him 1 To abandon her and to remain with her seemed equally 
fraught with misery. These considerations gathered in his 
mind like clouds ; but before they had done more than cast 
some advancing shadows, Mrs. Schilizei's quiet seemed to have 
come back to her; and Grenville's storm floated away and 
evaporated. That evening, when he was playing a game of 
cliesH with her, she said, 

" I ft^rijo with you quite in all that you said this moniiiig. 
You Ux^U mt^ Uh} Honously; and yet I am glad you did — 
F,'/:>.r,;:/r ,.U, t nhonUl not have heard you explaiii the iiKitWr 
id/f f^lf 'fitly/* 

-Whaf! in h^r ^xfilaining ? " said tbo TrinceM, hK*king up 
from h*.r Uy,k. ♦' Are you two turning inU> phih>Hop»i«a'K over 
your game If " 
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" Wi- wiTi' puzzle<l hy a pwblirm," said GrenviUe^ '•and 
)m%*i' II' I w HfilvtNl it by fxfierience." 

N«'xt ilay, when they found themselves alone in the gardeni, 
Mfh. S('hili/./.i h)Iu(1o«I to thi.< .«lii:ht incident. 

•* Ynii M«H\" sh<' s;4i«l, " how careful one onght to be. My 
mmt'M I'.'iiH an* lik** ru'0«U€'?». I was in fault last night; bat 
I'm nffi'ii nfniiil that you may say something imprudent. Do 
b«' kitid tn }u** ; iloii't w)if*n we are with her lower voar voice 
ill hilkiiij: In mo, or do aiiythin;:: to suggest even that there is 
liny niidt i>;t!indin>; In'twoen us. Perhaps she would nevCT 
iliMiuii of Mirh a fhin^. Perhaps I'm absunily nervous ; but 
Hi'iik how fiitiil iiii^ht 1m tlie least suspicion on her pari 
NVIh'Ii I HiKf nii't. you," 8ho wont on presently, " I would have 
fii\i wiHi ynu and whisjwnMl with you for hours, if you would 
hM vo rond»'<ron lod to do ho, without a thought or fear of either 

tny mint or any ono. l>ut now This is our seat; I'm 

titiM). Moltlty. Iii>t. UH nit down. You did the talking yesterday. 
I.I < ini« do it to djiy. Ah J told you, dear, I have thought over 
m'I \i»n «nit| ; and I nfrnn* with it; and oh, believe me, I don't 
M-n^i von tf» ^o. I think that yesterday I gave you a wrong 
iinpti'^^ion ; mid I think I was wrong about my own meaning 
tm rir 1 think thjit- what has been troubling me chiefly these 
|m^< Vow djiys h«s not boon the thought of sin; for to-day, as 
tniioh ',\*i oviM'j I l'iM»l that my soul has been made alivo thi*ough 
loM. Hnt I wondor if you would underst-andl You are not 
]\ \\,y}yvyu. Mow nhotdd you 1 And for you things are all so 

iiniotcMit-." 

Ilo |M(4ootod thnt this was not so. She shook her head 
.••iill^ . 'Uid not without an otYort continued — 

\n to tin* wjiy in which most j)eople would condemn me, 
\\^ n..»l i\'ir I don't, condemn myself, and I don't pretend to. 
i |i. Im I'.'.ti'tv of sol f condemnation is as bad as the hypocrisy 
,.| . . If .ippno.-il. fhit whnt I feci is this. Till lately I had 
J, ,»l«»nn iIimI I cjuimI to conceal from anyone; and now, as 
^.•w iM to I I'Orlon, nnd ns y<^n a;;;ain see here, lam obliged 

I . u il ilonp'! ovon fiiMU my tuothor-in-law and my aunt ; 

■;:;i li an. I In. Pobbv. nil this will l)e worse. Naturally I 

■i:{ : \:\\ r.|»n|»lii I liko all things — even my sorrows — to 

I ii.it.,iiMv«t H.tHt I mtd this Hoems to be destroying the 

I "jl» tr, Ml WW \\t\\ I am tu»t ashamed of loving you; nor 

I • it I hi-. \\ vd >uon^ln|i IVtd, for it is impossible for me to 

l» 1^ ' liui I i\K{\ \\\i\\\^\ no, buti I am ashamed — or, at leasts 
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dear, I am troubled — by the thought of having to live with 
half my frankness gone." 

"I understand you," he answered. "Irma, what can I say? 
If you suffer like this, it is I who have caused your suffering ; 
and if for your sake I suffer in the same way myself, that will 
hardly be much comfort. Do you know, during the last two 
days I have thought your aunt has been wondering what keeps 
me at Lichtenbourg. Ah, if we only could both be open ! " 

** See ! " she exclaimed, " here are the children. They have 
come out to look fBr us." 

And the happiness of a mother shone suddenly in her eyes, 
and gave to her laugh the gay ripple of girlhood. 

Grenville was puzzled, as he had sometimes been before, by 
the odd inconsequence of her moods. He for his part, what- 
ever might be the case with her, could not free his mind of 
the thoughts she had just suggested to him ; and before they 
had another opportunity of renewing their conversation, he 
eased his mind by writing and transmitting to her the following 
note — 

*' I have been thinking of what you said about lying. I 
hate a lie just as you do. I remember once for a whole fort- 
night I felt contrite and humiliated by a lie I told to get off 
a dinner-party. Lying seems to reduce one to the level of a 
naughty school-boy. And yet even the early Christians, in 
times of persecution, though if questioned with regard to their 
faith they were, of course, bound to bear witness to it, were 
expressly forbidden to let it be so much as suspected unneces- 
sarily. If our faith to one another has any of those qualities 
in it, which we believe it to have, we may hope to protect it 
without stooping to a denial of it. We shall not for that 
reason lead a life that is externally easier, but at least we 
shall keep unsullied our own self-respect ; and that is a talis- 
man which will save us at least from one thing — that voluntary 
parting, more bitter than any enforced one, which is caused 
when two who have clung together faithfully, discover at last 
that neither is worth the faith of the other." 

That same evening she had one moment alone with him. 
She looked thoughtful, but much happier. 

"Do you know," she said to him hastily, "what you do, 
when you tell me things ? You seem to cut an alley through 
a wood that I thought impassable, and I see suddenly a gleam 
of light at the end." 
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Ol- V- :-.iz I::::^ ii.^-:^ v^^i: v^ 'vX'^'' ^*^ ^^ ^^^^" table, 
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•rfc««.rr ^? 
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'^v^r^ :tt>c seemed to have 
r^~'^=-'- ::^r:.:. w.,^ i-.. i: :o c*r brcken i^ain in a yet more 
5*:r: M> " J.V. ini :i^ L:::r:r:i-=w4 of :he lo: he had chosen was 

Tli^y wrrr ^%:cr :Lir. n^.:i<: :: the companv. and there were 
Eiviiiy y.r'.^-.Ic iriivrii'^i: befoiv : heir own meal had arri^^ed at 
ir^i iL :.:.:*.-: >:.i^-^e. TLc Pnuoess wa:< studying the movincr 
^^•iirv^ :*:j?;v.^':: her >:ev:.icl«, when she suddenlv, in hw 
jv::e: r.*:::. ^ v . : e, ex. .^iiiitvI — 

" Riivn — Ivwrv::, w :*:,': vou look at meP 

m 

A rail, iTr: -lei man s:iir:ei, and then caught sight of her. 
They sho^ k Lviids e ^u>i vely. She a^^ked him how Ion or he had 
been a: LiohreuKnirg. He said for two days, and that that 
niffht he was leaviniT. 

•* You k: ow mv nieeel ' said the Princess. 

m 

The Raron turned to Mrs. SohilizzL 

" Of course," he said ; " but I have not met you since you 
were married. Once or twice I have seen you walking with 
your husband, and I wondereii if my mind was deceiving me 
when it whisj^red that I had the honour of knowing you. 
Will vou have the goo«.lness to pi-esent me to Herr von 
Schilizzi f " 

Gren\'ille, despite every effort, was conscious that his brows 
contracted ; and though ;^ a matter of fact his colour changed 
but little, he felt that his face must be hot with indignant 
protest. The mistake was corrected almost as soon as made ; 
and his vanity was soot lied by finding that this stranger recog- 
nized his name when it was mentioned, and bowed to him 
with evident deference. But Mrs. Schilizzi had noted every 
change in his expression ; and after the Baron had gone, she 
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became absorbed and silent. The manner of the Princess too, 
though he did not notice it at the time, underwent, as he 
reflected afterwards, an almost imperceptible change. 

" The Baron," she said to him presently, " has a beautiful 
old castle in Styria. There is hardly a roof that doesn't let 
in the rain, and hardly a table with more than three legs. It's 
so old and dirty, that Fm sure you should have a look at it." 

Grenville felt that this allusion to his tastes was not very 
sympatjaetic ; and before dinner was over he became a trifle 
embarrassed by the Princess asking him what other anti- 
quities he would visit, and when his official engagements 
would be taking him back to London. The doubt came back 
to him which he had mentioned to Mrs. Schilizzi, as to whether 
his continuance at Lichtenbourg had struck the Princess as 
curious ; and instinct rather than reason at once supplied him 
with a defence. 

As to his return to London, a vague answer was sufficient. 
" But as to old castles," he went on good-naturedly, " I have 
been asked to be a guest at another, and that is the castle of 
our Pasha. If I like to go there, I believe I shall be welcome 
in a week or so ; and meanwhile this is a charming place to 
wait at." 

With this intelligence the Princess seemed quite content. 
With an almost motherly friendliness, " Help me up from my 
chair," she said, ** and come to our room to be beaten again 
at chess." 

The game that evening proceeded almost in. silence, ^o 
word or look came from Mrs. Schilizzi which showed that her 
thoughts had strayed beyond knights and pawns and bishops. 
The following day when he started on his usual stroll with 
her, she surprised him by saying with decision — 

** I am not going to stay out long." And as soon as they 
had reached a walk which was comparatively unfrequented, 
she began, ** I want to tell you something. ^^ You had much 
better go away. It is best for every reason.* 

Surprised and bewildered, he asked her what ^ she meant. 
" Where must I go 1 Why must I go 1 AVhen ^ . 

" Soon," she said. " Can't you see that my aunt is begiu- 
ning to wonder about youl and any morning I may bear tioui 
my husband that he is coming. Indeed I shouldn t be bur- 
prised if he came without my hearing. I ox gettmg ^o 
uncomfortable I hardly know what to do. 



|« w..=i !...• ..!,ly what -he safi, bat rLert wak* & pecoiar 

«.i.:«- ..J ii.jii •:. I-. .i!i 1 M-».m*?«l to kive f lace»i &: oc*:e a dE5ran« 
)tf>i «t (•( ii liiiti .'III 1 )ii'i . 

••ri iij.ii.lv.** I.«' n-plit-l, "it yryi wi-b. ii.l mill ^o. Ij is 
♦ nii I lin\c. iinulii if t*i i:-* •«> ♦.•X'-i't. I >::ir«:>sr- Ed^Zind- I 
li.i\i iiM iH.iiii-, :i \t»\\ kiinw, either there or any^-h.-ere." 

• I i.j I .n.l • " • 1.1' «'Mlaiiii«*«l. " Xo — I didn't mftiTL ttat" 

•' \\ ill !).« II. riiii'., if v«)u like it lietter. I can es^HT make 
MM'ii.i • iiiti.J- In ^'o !»y ihi^ ovi.'iiin;: train.' 

• |»..i.i itp i.illv," >hv rrird. ** I>o try to tmderstand me. 
\ ...ilx iiii.»ni, f/o :iw:iv f«»r a «l:iy or two; and if "you like to do 
.^.. ...iMi> IhiiI* \\]\i'M Vn\\\ .irrivos. It matters abont my aant, 
.<•• iiini'lt in«iii< fliiiii »lH>ut him ; und if yoa are here when he 
^^ u « ill InoU t.i\ nmcli UtlttT to her." 

M.t \*^^^ inofin ih(>Ti that 1 must go at once t Tell me. I 

tl,.* *.Mio ^^.»a nln»«»r.1. <«»nd<>r ; but as she went on it grew 
yAsi\\\ .*4..Mn " No uo 1 don't want you to go to-day. 
\U,^\ s^,^^\^ l.i.tl \\«u'.(> Ihaii if you remained till Christmas. 
\ysM 4.«iK itt Mi> unnt nhtxii K<>i>i^ — make her think yoa are 
r,. ...J, t4 M ;n ^i^ .pnio iMtou^'h, in any case, if you go to the 
\ ., ti.» I. It .» .tM .M <XM» rouH\** she said presently, "I must 
i* *i**»»;My, h.». K .u;.nu Vor iJio last, two momings I have 
I,. .,t. . iv .) M\> > ImMiou , iuul 1 ntoan to teach them some lessons 

«(»v «4^ tIK. > viijj \u\\ holp boin^ annoyed at the instructions 
i,hvu \\\\\s \\\s* \\\.\iix^ of ibnu ho could bear, but what he 
*» Mid \\^\\ IwM^ NH.»b i\\%\ umnnor. Thi* former affected him like 
iHM «Mduu\u |^»*M, \\hioh ho oiudil MOivpt with fortitude and 
»mm^ *•» ». *^t»t . \\\\\ flu^ lnHov Normod ralhor to produce some 
ImU *ii»l U'hvltion of n»o norvoN, \v]u>so actiim lay beyond the 
|'4"\Jm»*' v«V U»»UU4do "Of oouvs<\" ho said to himself, *'I 
\»Hl s»" ^iwi^ld j«ho »*w\U\ \vir»h it ; or ovon if I see myself that 
W i" \\»ll U4 hot \\si\\ ^ ulhMild ^K Hut she seems to think 
il»Mi U c»ho NN »:'ho!« to noud uto nwav. 1 oan bo sont away like a 
b'.'mhM*. (Mul ntni} <oi wlum I nf;nin lun wanted." 

\\\ ihU lnMi.nM^o ho nvoji;ni--od tho roturn of the temper 
wUuU \\t\\\ Mii(«rl«od Mnd tort\notl him in London, and with 
uhl«h ho hihl .10 |on^« ht lu^^f^flod thoro. lie found, however, 
lltii hi> hi^d i«Uuo Uu»n »ol\»»noo«l ot>nsidorably in the art of 
m l( iU-.i 4t|nu>. Tho orviol tho\»^hts that now whispered them- 
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selves in his ear against her he managed to charm away, by 
quoting from his memory, as a saint might quote a text to the 
devil, some former words of love, or some look of trust and 
kindness. He tried to place himself in her exact position, 
and see the requests she made him as he supposed she saw 
them herself. He also — although on reflection he considered 
them quite unnecessary — faithfully followed her instructions 
with regard to his conduct towards the Princess. Without 
committing himself to a statement as to when he was going to 
leave, he let the Princess know, as he could do with perfect 
truth, that he expected very shortly to be going to see the 
Pasha ; and more than this, with regard to Mrs. Schilizzi, he 
put, out of deference to her wishes, a restraint on his manner 
and movements, whenever they were in the Princess's presence, 
which seemed as superfluous to his judgment as it was trying 
to his feelings. 

But though Grenville outwardly was perfectly calm and 
good-tempered, and to Mrs. Schilizzi, whenever he was alone 
with her, tender, his life for the next few days was one con- 
stant effort of self-control. Apart from the Princess or her 
children he daily saw less and less of her. She did not deny 
him the walks which had by this time become habitual ; but 
she professed a distaste for the lonelier parts of the gardens ; 
she kept as much as she could to the paths which were most 
frequented ; and she seemed by preference to take the children 
with her. She did not find fault or quarrel with him ; but 
she did what was more estranging. She avoided, as far as 
she could, all topics that were personal, and whenever he tried 
to approach them, she adroitly turned to others. He had 
sometimes thought her hard, he had sometimes thought her 
cruel. He was now fretted with an even worse suspicion of 
her — that so far as he was concerned she was gradually showing 
herself ifc-ivolous. 

Inward troubles like these, depending on such slight vicis- 
situdes, seem to many people to be hardly troubles at all, and 
to need on a man's part no firmness in bearing them. Let 
such people consider how small and hidden an injury in the 
vital parts of the body may cause the most intolerable suffer- 
ing ; and they then may learn that a mind may be sometimes 
as sensitive as a stomach, and that the finest minds, though 
they may show suffering least, are those that feel it most, and 
need most strength to bear it. Grenville's secret sufferings 
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** This morning I have heard from Paul. He perhaps will be 
here to-morrow, or at farthest the day after ; and my aunt, 
who has only .been staying here in order to keep me company, 
has settled already to return home after luncheon." 

Grenville looked at her, and received the news in silence. 
One curious thing struck him about her. Circumstances were 
approaching which, more than all others, might seem calculated 
to increase the nervousness she had so often before exhibited ; 
but the nervousness instead of increasing seemed to have 
wholly vanished. She was serious indeed ; but so far as frank- 
ness goes, she was as fearlessly, as affectionately frank, as she 
had been on the lake or in the hunting-lodge. Only now even 
she surprised him by what seemed an outburst of caprice, 
though it was not of a kind to pain him; and her manner, 
even if it had been, was quite enough to have robbed it of 
every sting. " Darling ! " she exclaimed suddenly, — it was 
long since she had used that word, — " will you mind if I ask 
you one thing 1 Let us turn back now, and go for this walk 
later. My aunt will have left by that time ; and the whole 
afternoon will be our own. I don't want to be hurried. I 
have so much to say to you." 

Grenville assented, and they returned almost in silence — 
a silence of union, not a silence of estrangement. 

**I hope," said the Princess to Grenville, just before her 
departure, when Mrs. Schilizzi happened to have left the 
room, " I hope youll write and tell me of your visit to this 
wonderful Pasha ; and if you have time on your hands, come 
back again to me. I," she continued, "am wanted here no 
longer, now that Irma will have her husband ; and I've 
business at home that has been asking for me for the last five 
days. As you are not going directly, you of course will make 
his acquaintance. He's not grand, like your friends the 
Count and Countess — but I don't know any one with a better 
head on his shoulders." 

Grenville wondered if in this there was any oblique hint to 
himself. Of one thing he had become aware at all events, 
that the Princess saw no need of conveying any hints to her 
niece. 

"Tell me," said Mrs. Schilizzi, when the Princess had 
driven off, ^' should you mind, Bobby, if we took the children 
with us 1 It would ffive them so much pleasure ; and I should 
like it myself, for other reasons. I can't bear to think that 
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l^:\';v -.e' xv,:',l Ar.sv. x*r >':.;* '"./ii brinin calling to the 
v-hi'.,iwn. A> if Tv^ ^-^^k-AW fr.-'.i !\\"'.::*.c> which she could no 
l.v.j:t^r vvii:rv>l " ^.'cv,':\ ' >;-,t? s:^iv!, "K^:a of vou and show 
uie :hv>s^* wv::y r.^nvvi^'* T'lr children i-ame, and trotted like 
do*^!i alv^iii: by her. ex:r^or£r.j: a pivuiise that they should have 
lev.^ At the mill. They had ii in the summer-house which 
Givnville so well reuieinivrevl. Everv incident of that first 

m 

visit to it nx-'uri'ed xo him. His present life was then just 
beginning, with all its rapture, and all its unforeseen bitter- 
ness. The rude gi-een table^ scratched over with the names of 
tourists, stared at him like some papyrus inscribed with his 
own destiny. But what that destiny was, was still a riddle 
to him. Was it heaven or ruin ? At this moment it seemed 
heaven. Irma was by his side ; and the children were laugh- 
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ing close to them. They- too laughed with the children, 
distributing the simple delicacies ; and to all four of them 
cakes and cream and sugar seemed for the moment to be the 
greatest pleasures of life, and its most important problem the 
division of them. 

At last when the little mouths were beginning to move 
more slowly, Mrs. Schilizzi said, "Now, children, go and 
play." Off they flew li4:e two obedient butterflies, and the 
mother's face then turned towards Grenville, and her lips said 
tremulously, ** Listen — I want to speak to you." 

" Yes ? " he said. He saw that she struggled for her voice. 
She found it only with an effort. 

" Bobby," she said at last, " you won't go away and leave 
mer' 

With the eloquence that lies only in words broken and 
chosen helplessly, he protested that he would not. " Why," 
he asked, " should you think so ? " 

" For many reasons," she said. " I can hardly tell yet how 
many. When Paul comes, I shall know." 

" Does he mind what you do, Irma ? " 

" He would mind," she said, " anything which he thought 
was an affront to himself. But he doesn't care in any other 
way. How I spend my life, or that I have a life to spend, is 
a thing that hardly occurs to him. But the fonder I am of 
you — does not this seem strange 1 — the stronger grows my 
sense of the duties I owe to him." 

« No," said Grenville, ** I don't think it is strange." 

"I want," she went on, "to give him all I can, except one 
thing — to wait on him when he orders me ; to be good-tein- 
pered with him ; to be his hired companion — to respect his 
crotchets — to be a good ornamental servant — to give him 
what he has paid for. And to give him this, dear, 1 shall 
have to be robbing you — I mean of my time. Often I shall 
be unable to see you ; and then you will be disgusted, and 
angry with me." 

"Never," he said, "never. And yet, Irma, I may be 
tempted to be. I know what an unreasonable thing one s 
reasoning often is ; but, in my real heart of hearts, instead 
of being angry, I shall admire you. We talked about truth 
the other day. You see yourself how truth is still open to 

you." 

" Perhaps it is," she answered. '* Still I am getting so 
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foarful. JJobby — if I seem to neglect you, will yon promise 
mc not t(} Im) angry 1 Oh — but that's not the worst. ^lany 
lilt lo tliingH may hapi)cn, and I shall be forced to lie. I shall 
- I f()n»Hoo it all. Listen," she went on, and looked him foil 
ill thci oycs ** I am natm-ally very truthful ; and if ever you 
liiul I am not ko I don't mean not so to you — will yoa 
proiiiiso mo to remember this 1 — that I 

* Put to i»roof art alien to the artist, 
Onci', and only once, and for one only.* 

Yes 1 know you think you will. I see your lips move, but 
I (Min't liMir what you say. But I wonder if you will really. 
Oh, tell mo- tell mo, if I have to lie for you, tell me yon 
won't hate mo." 

" Irma," ho said, " the very fact that you ask me this, is a 
proof that you n(»-ver can do anything that will part me from 
you. Whatt^vor blame there may be to fall on any one, it 
will ho miiio, not yours." 

•♦Toll nu»," sho wont on, hardly heeding his words, and yet 
riMiSKurod by tho tone of them, " tell me, Bobby, that I may 
always \vnn upon you — always feel that in spirit, even if not 
in th(^ body, you aro close to me, that you are upholding me, 
and that you will never, never abandon me. Will you never 
go away f lom mo ? Aro you sure 1 Are you quite sure ? " 

1 for hand had stolon into his, holding it in a convulsive 
clasp. Ho answered hor slowly, "I am weighing each word I 
uttor. ]jO()k -tho jwoplo of the mill are moving about in 
siglit of us ; tho children are close by ; I can do nothing 
but spoak. 1 put all my life into those four words — I am 
(\\iiU^ sure." 

** 1 believe you," she said. " I am happier. Come, let us go 
back again." 

Next morning sho sent him a note early. 

** Paul," it ran, " will be here at ten. He has been travel- 
ling all niglit.. Let me see you in the garden, just for one 
live miuutoa." 

They mot. There was little to say. Their thoughts 
seemed to partake of the breathless character of their words ; 
but ho pulled from his pocket a crumpled sheet of paper, and 
said to her — 

" See — this is what I wrote last night." 
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** Read it," she said. ** We still have a minute or two. 
Sit down here, and read it ; and let me look at it whilst you 
do so." 

What he read was as follows ; and when he had read it, she 
took the paper from him. 

** Your eyes and mine are turned towards the light ; 
How can our footsteps tend towards the night ? 
They do not — cannot : though above our road 
Sorrow and clouds are gathering like a load. 
For learn this secret : Tis to us allowed 
To make a silver lining to our cloud : 
And we will turn the dark to daylight by 
That one clear lamp — our own fidelity. 
You will be faithfid — will you ? This I know, 
I shall not leave you till you make me go." 



CHAPTER XXYII. 



This brief interview was duly noted in his diary, which 
continued thus : — 

" The event of this morning, though I knew it must 
happen some day, used to seem as vague a thing to me as to 
healthy people death seems. Latterly, indeed, I had felt its 
aspect growing day by day distincter ; but distincter only as 
being more distinctly miserable : and even now it has taken 
place I am doubtful what it may portend. Anyhow, this 
man has at last become a reality for me, and what I think of 
myself will depend on what I think of him. Hitherto, though 
I have met and talked and dined with him, he has been a 
mere abstraction to me ; and I had begun to wonder whether 
my recollection of him could be accurate, and whether it 
might not be doing him some grotesque wrong. Should such 
prove to be the case, I foresaw that my position would be 
this — the better I was obliged to think of him, the worse I 
should be obliged to think of two other people. Am I then, 
in order to think well of myself, reduced to the necessity of 
hoping that I may be able to think ill of another ? No — not 
quite that. I don't want him to be bad. Let him be in- 
different to her — that is all I ask for. I should hate to injure 
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him. I/ot me find that he is incapable of being injured. 
Hitherto I have often said to myself that if J influence )uk 
life Jit all, it will be for good, because I may help her to bear 
his yoke more happily. But now that the time has come for 
putting this view to the test, doubts have beg-un to trouble 
me. I was thinking only yesterday that when he came, it 
would be like the day of judgment, arraigning me and reveal- 
ing me befoi*e myself. And now ho has come, and, like the 
day of juilgment, suddenly. 

" To a certain extent, what I have just written is ancient 
history. When events which we have long been dreading 
actually arrive, wo often find them to be like shadows, which 
look absolutely black from a distance, but which prove when 
we enter them to bo merely a clouded daylight. That was my 
exiK»rience this morning. We were in the garden for very 
few minutes. He was expected by ten at the earliest, and 
our watches wore not hurrying us ; but so anxious was she to 
be on the spot awaiting him, that we were back at the hotel 
a quarter before the hour. She paused on the steps, and said 
to me — 

*** What will you do to-day 1 I shall hardly be able to see 
you -indeed, I had better not.' 

" A sudden inspiration came to me. * I will go,' I said, 
* and call on the Pasha.' 

" The proposal pleased her. We entered. When we were 
in the hall, the first thing that met our eyes was a large 
portmanteau, with the letters *P. S.' painted on it. 

" * He has come I ' she cried. * Don't move a step farther 
with me.' 

" And before I had time to think, she was hurrying up the 
stairs. As for me, I was on the point of returning to the 
garden, when I heard her break into a laugh, and distinguished 
this exclamation, * Well ! ' She had reached the first landing, 
and a man had come down towards her. I could not move. 
I was constrained to observe the meeting. I saw his boots 
first — shining varnished boots, with buff tops to them. Then 
I saw his whole figure. Yes, there he was — my friend of the 
Orient Express, even worse than I had pictiu-ed him. They 
shook hands ; and then, as if he were performing some necessary 
duty, he gave her a hasty kiss, seeming relieved when it was 
over. *I suppose,' he said, *you have had your coffee long 
ago. As for me, I've been ordering a d -d good English 
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breakfast/ And he made a cluck with his tongue, as I had 
heard him do in the train — a sign, I presimie, of satisfaction 
at his own promptitude. 

** All this took place in considerably less than a minute. I 
turned away, and the weight on my heart was lightened. How 
well I remembered his voice. In the train I had thought it 
oily. It sounded now as if there were a sort of grit in it. Its 
tone was hard, almost ironical — the very negation of affection. 

** At this moment I was button-holed by the hotel manager. 
* The doctor/ he said, ' will repay me in a week your loan to 
him. He told me so last night. He was very anxious about 
the matter. Of course I have never said that the money came 
from your Excellency.' Well — I have been looking at my 
bank-book. The repayment will be very welcome ; but just 
then the matter came to me as an irritating trifle. 

*' I wandered out of doors. I determined to avoid meeting 
them. Them, I say — them! How strange it seems to be 
obliged to think of her as bound to any human being besides 
myself ! — to find suddenly that I am an outsider ! But after 
all it is easier to bear than I expected. The look of the man, 
the coldness of his greeting — that has taken my worst fears 
away, and I found myself, to my surprise, almost in good 
spirits. 

" My one wish now was to be away for the whole day ; so 
without returning to the hotel, I went to a stand of carriages, 
and taking a ]ight fiacre at once set off for my Pasha's. Was 
it pain or pleasure that filled me during the drive ? I can 
hardly tell ; but I know that all the way her voice was in my 
ears, her cheeks were close to me ; her presence was in the 
woods and brooks, still lingering there like a perfume. I 
reached the castle, as I had expected, just about the hour of 
dejeuner. I sent in my card, and a smooth-faced French valet 
soon appeared at the gates, who smilingly invited me to enter. 
I was taken up a private staircase, to a round room in a tower, 
where I found the Pasha arranged tastefully on a divan. He 
was draped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, and reading a French 
novel. My eyes were so dazzled by the red and gold on the 
walls, and by silver crescents studding an azure ceiling, that 
the Pasha had risen and was hospitably pressing my hand 
before I was aware of seeing anything clearly. He was 
charmed, he was ravished to receive me. He had feared I had 
quite forgotten him. Breakfast would be ready presently. 
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Woulil I oxcuso liim whilst he completed his toflettet He 
look ii»e by the arm, and led me to another room — a room 
wliioli I rwotrniziHl, dim with purple velvet, and glimmering 
thron^'h its diinnoss with silver inkstands and blotting-book& 
llo \vU' mo hon> ulone with a copy of the Vie Parisienne, and 
pi'osontly roapiKMiivtl, doing intimte credit to liis tailor, 
iiluiiunattul by three ix>se-bud8 and some maiden -hair fern 
in his biittonholo, and breathing ^Mirfume like a god of Greek 
niyMM>lo;:y. 

•*• li<»t ns dowvnd,' he said. *By the way, there is here a 
frinul of yourw. Vou must come and ptujs some days with 
nio. and h«'lp mo to entertain her. I have now here only 
liulirM. Thtjro was a gentleman coming, but he has failed 



nn«.' 



•* llolon* I hud time to ask him who my friend was, some 
foMin^' floors wore thrown open by a servant, and I fomid 
iiiysolf in tlio vuiiltod hall, >vith its mountains of Florentine 
riiiiiitun*. Amongst these in a moment I distinguished the 
ll;.'uii' »»f l^'uly Ashford, and Avas conscious at the same time of 
(ho nir,llt« of otluT dresses besides hers. Lady Ashford 
^ioo(«mI nio with her usual charm of manner; but I fancied — 
thoti^h I his must have been fancy only — that she eyed me a 
lit do iMuiously. as if tliinking of the prophecies she had made 
abimi mo two moutlis ago. She certainly expressed surprise 
at. my not being yet. at ( 'Onstantinople. Then, whilst we were 
talking, thor<» ap|Mvuvd from behind a piano — who? Why 
tht> Vi»ry two ladi(\s who had been pointed out to me in the 

I 'rat or the llaronessX and Miss Juanita Markham. The 

haronoHM in a woman of disagreeable expression, youthful in 
tIrohH, in years a faded iifty; and there is all the light of 
HUptu'annuatod intrigue in her eyes. As for the girl, her whole 
ttiih^tto waH wonderful. Her dress suggested a yachting 
tumtunns but there was nothing loud or startling in it. It was 
woiidt^rt'ul for a far more subtle reason. It seemed in its fit 
and linish lik(^ a earess or embrace by herself of her own 
litNiuty. It Hp(H'ially called attention to her throat, her waist, 
and her wrists, iter faultless shoos did the same thing for 
lior IVt^l, and her dainty fringe for her forehead. Her hands, 
ex(iuisit.(Oy modelltHl, quietly called attention to themselves. 
Why do I write all this 1 Why do I notice these things ? I 
suppose because she contrived to make me notice them. And 
yet never was there a girl whose demeanour was more fastidi- 
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ously quiet. Let me say no more about her. To me she is 
less than nothing. I hardly spoke to her. 

" Suddenly a gong sounded, as if in honour of some Indian 
idol, and we went in to breakfast. On our way we passed 
through that series of gaudy rooms, with their jewelled armour 
on their walls, and with their tapestry hangings, at which 
Irma and I smiled. Lady Ashford sat on one side of me, and 
the Baroness on the other. The Baroness peered at me 
superciliously. I talked almost entirely to Lady Ashford. > 
We talked naturally of what had happened to us since the 
night of our dinner-party in Vienna ; and again she asked me 
when I was going to begin my duties. I cannot flatter myself 
that I was extremely candid ; and oddly enough, neither was 
she. I felt certain she was not, from her manner. She had 
been in Italy — there was nothing odd about that ; but then, 
she had come back to Vienna instead of going to London ; 
and about this move of hers there was evidently some mystery. 
Later on, I obtained, as I think, a clue to it. 

" The Pasha after breakfast insisted on taking us for a 
drive. We all sat together in the brake which had taken him 
from the station. I did not enjoy myself. I was constantly 
and unpleasantly aware that that girl's eyes were trying to 
catch mine. I exerted myself to talk, but my voice was far \ 
from my thoughts, like that of a plover crying far from j 
its nest. The Pasha insisted that I should remain for dinner ; 
and in one way I was glad to do so, as I wished to be as late 
as I could in getting back to Lichtenbourg. After our drive 
he took me to his smoking-room. He is certainly an agree- 
able man, and his manners are highly polished. Indeed they I 
are like furniture on which the polish is hardly dry. As for i 
origin, he* comes, I believe, of a distinguished family; but 
still, though he is as much of a gentleman as an adventurer 
could well be, what one sees first in him is the adventurer 
rather than the gentleman. Well — having talked about 
everybody, and almost everything, in Europe and in Egypt, he 
told me he had been expecting a visit from the King of 
Moldavia, who I then recollected had a villa at Lichtenbourg. 
I saw in his eye an odd ambiguous light, and I suddenly began 
to suspect what I am quite sure is the truth. He had ^ked 
Miss Markham here in order that she might meet the '^^S- 
The King, it appears, however, is not able to come ; and the 
Pasha is consequently finding his party a trifle flat. Lady 
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Ashford,' he sjiid with a certain discontented dryness, * is here 
lo<)kin:j afttr ht?r niece, whose chest is delicate, and "who ought 
to Jivt>id <lniu«:hts. I fear Lady Ashford gives herself iin- 

ntH*es>:irv trouble. I^iioness X could have taken care 

that Miss Markliam to<ik no cold.' 

*• * My dear man,' I s:ii<l mentally to him, * Baroness X 

could take care of most things.' Yes — Miss Markham is 
obviously the ivason of her aunt's i*eturn to Vienna, and of 
lier pi-esence here. It*s an odd story, full of painful sugges- 
tions ; ami it made me glad when I was once cjuit of the gates, 
an«l breathing the clear night air, on my way back through 
the forests. Irma, since I have known you, things shock 
and pain me which once I should have laughed at with in- 
difference. 

" It was eleven o'clock when I arrived. Fritz was full of 
alarm alwDut me. And so at last this strange day is over. 
The morning of it seems to me as if it were years ago : and 
as for //er, wliun did I hist see herl When shall I see her 
next ? And how ] Will it be to-morrow 1 " 

To this closing question events answei-ed Yes ; and they 
gave their answer early. About ten o'clock he hoped he 
might have a note from her; and to kill the intervening 
time which, when he was dressed, confronted him, he walked 
down to the springs, and watched the morning water-drinkers. 
These were now numerous — a variegated and well-dressed 
crowd ; some clusteiing round the pavilions at which the 
several waters were dispensed, others moving slowly along the 
winding walks. Grcnville looked on with an absent kind of 
arnnsenient, his ey(\s caught at times by some dress or parasol 
that shone like a wandeiing ilower. But how little to him, 
he reflected, did the whole world mean now, when he suddenly 
saw with a stai't, amongst all these nameless figures, a dress 
which he thought he recognized. He was right. Mrs. 
Behilizzi was there. She was some fifty yards away ; she 
was walking slowly. There were many people near her ; but 
so far as Urenvillo could judge, she was without any com- 
pfinion. He huriied across the grass; he overtook her; he 
p[)(»ke to her. Again, as he did so, some of his old doubts 
I'f^tnrnefl, as to how she would greet him. The fantastic fear 
hnd sei^Rd him that the last four-and-twenty hours might 
hav«^ worked some complete change in her, that she would 
stare at him as if ho were a stranger, and resent his approach 
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as an impertinence. And once again his fantastic fears were 
dissipated. 

" I looked for you yesterday," she said. " I thought we 
might have seen you in the restaurant, or at the band in the 
evening." 

He told her that he had purposely stayed away all the day. 

" Well," she said, " I dare say you were right ; but I wanted 
you so. I was feeling so depressed and lonely. Tell me," 
she went on quickly, ** you're not going away again to-day, 
are you ? " 

"No," he answered, "of cotu'se not — not if I can be with 
you." 

" You can be with me, I think," she said, ** almost as much as 
you like. Paul has found some friends here — business friends 
from Vienna ; and all yesterday afternoon he spent with them 
playing billiards in the caf^. He seems in quite a good humour, 
and was cross only twice — once about his breakfast, and once 
about his bedroom. But as for that, they've given him another 
now, not in the hotel itself, but in the anneocef over the caf6. 
He's delighted with that. He feels himself quite a bachelor. 
I told him you were here, and that I had met you at my aunt's. 
He had found out all about you soon after parting from you 
in the train ; and so far as I can see he's rather proud of my 
knowing you. I told him too that it was through you I had 
heard of the hotel in the forest : you need therefore make no 
mysteries about it. He's here somewhere with some of his 
billiard-playing friends. I must introduce you, and you must 
come and breakfast with us at the restaurant. See, there he 
is. Come with me, and let us meet him." 

A figure clothed in a suit of light lavender grey, and 
adorned by a brilliant flower, was now visible moving across 
the grass towards them. As it came nearer, there could be 
distinguished, in addition to the flower, the brightness of teeth 
revealed by a long smile, and then the restless gleam of two 
dark almond-shaped eyes. As all these details became more 
distinct, Grenville thought that Mrs. Schilizzi must have been 
somewhat mistaken as to the good-humour she had claimed 
for her husband ; for the smile, which at a distance had 
seemed to corroborate what she said, was at a closer view far 
more like a grin of irritation, and said in advance to his wife, 
almost as i)lainly as if ho had shouted it, ** Who the devil is 
this you have ventured to pick up and to be talking tot" 
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to go back to your rooms, or you'll never be ready for luncheon 
at twelve o'clock." Obedient to this airy sarcasm, Mrs. 
Schilizzi left them. Mr. Schilizzi looked round him, as if 
relieved by her absence. " This place," he exclaimed, "is not 
a patch upon Smyrna ! " 

" Indeed 1 " replied Grenville. 

Mr. Schilizzi threw back his head, and half closed his eyes, 
in a parenthesis of ecstatic memory. "The girls there," he 
said, " if you know where to look for them — God bless me, 
you never saw such a thing ! By the way," he went on, for 
a wonder changing the subject, **do you play at billiards? 
No 'i They've a new table here — an English one — cushions 
perfect. Schwabe and I were playing till eleven o'clock last 
night. I've found two of my friends," he went on, " under- 
going a little of the waters — and, I fancy, a good bit of the 
wine — with whom at Vienna I do a bit of racing sometimes. 
My wife won't know 'em ; and so, between you and me," — 
Mr. Schilizzi' s voice became easily confidential, — " they have 
not the opportunity of telling tales out of school. I've 
promised to meet them at half-past ten at the caf6. Ah — 
there they are, by Gad ! Are you willing to join us? " 

Grenville declined on some plausible pretext. Mr. Schilizzi 
waved a lavender glove at him, and grinning, "Then au 
revoir ! " rapidly strode away, and soon had his hands on the 
shoulders of a couple of Semitic dandies. 

" Certainly," Grenville reflected, as he wandered off alone, 
" in no sense other than a theoretical one have I done this 
man so much as the shadow of a wrong. I have interrupted no 
union that ever existed ; or whatever there was to interrupt 
has long since ceased. The only union that exists between 
him and her — and there is one — may desolate my own life ; 
but my life does nothing to disturb it. The case is quite the 
contrary. She, sustained by the consciousness of my friendship 
and coDstancy, will perform better all the duties, and the only 
duties, she owes him. She will bear with him ; she will consult 
his welfare ; she will be for him everything she has been, except 
being again a mother ; and as for her love, poor child, if he ever 
thought he possessed it, it was merely because he cared for it 
so little that he never noticed its absence. Noticed its absence 1 " 
his thoughts repeated presently. "Do I not know that he 
actually would have resented its presence? No — to a man like 
that I have certainly done no wrong." 
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'riirK4> oouKiderations were his companionsy as he rapidly 
m4)V(Ml liloiig, and absorbed him so completely that be hardly 
know whon^ he woa going, till he suddenly found himself in the 
(Wp qiiiot of the country, and realized that his steps had 
t^ikon iiiin, iilniost without his consciousness, to the riv^>8ide 
path li'a»lin^ to the well-known mill. 

Tho whole soone was haunted for him with memories of certain 
moments with ininges of the children playing amoDgst the 
llowors, and making a heaven on the green floor of the 
meadows, and tho mounting movement both of his soul and of 
hers, towards an opening heaven of the spirit, of which child- 
luMVil was an \uioonscious reflection. And other memories too 
mixeil theiusi'lves soon with these, tearful and plaintive, like a 
drift, of rain sweeping suddenly into the wind — memories of 
her entroatios that he would never despise or hate her. He 
lomained for a long time motionless, leaning on a broken post, 
NNliilst his thoughts of the present were shifted under the 
iuthitMuv of the past. The sense of relief brought to him by his 
ht\uly (»f Mr. Sehilizzi's character slowly gave way to a sense 
of nt»w anxiety, which already indeed had touched him, buti 
whieh he hail not till now quite rciilized. What he now began 
to ask himself was. Ifow should he treat this man? 

'* Wo know little," ho retlected, " when we enter on such a 
situation as niino, what problems it may in time reveal to us. 
It is likt* a plant whoso thorns sleep in the sprouting stalk. It 
must iH»ot itself and grow in our lives till we really can know 
its natuiv. Tins man," ho continued, "I can't be uncivil to 
hiu). Why sht>uld I bo] On the contrary, I will, unknown 
to him, do him any ginul turn in my power. Only it must be 
unknown to hiu». L will never have him thanking me; and 
nover fuuu him will 1 take the smallest favour. And Irma — 
wlu^t. of her I l>oes the situation to her seem as hard as it 
diHvs to mo I She appeared this morning to be such a complete 
nuNtri^s of it 1 I oxight to think of her far more than of my- 
wolf. My uu>ral anxiety w<vs just now too selfish. And yet, in 
a way, thingrt aro simpler for her than for me. However 
invil and friendly she may bo to her husband, she is merely 
uvying hin\ what ho nmy justly claim. He will not put, and 
l\t^ will nt^t want to put, any interpretation on her goodness 
whioh would mako it false or treacherous." 

Thoughts aro sometiuios far more rapid than any possible 
I'tHMu^d of thorn, sometimes far slower. In this case they were 
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far slower ; and the stroke of a distant clock here warned 
Grenville that already it wanted only half an hour of twelve. 
He hurried back, mindful of his engagement for breakfast, 
half in eagerness to rejoin one of the party, half shrinking from 
the prospect of even apparent amity with the other. His way 
to the restaurant led him close to the caf^. The tall doors 
were open. In front of them were chairs and tables; and 
there, seated with an empty liqueur glass in front of him, and 
quietly winking an eye at a neat demoiselle de comptoirj with 
wliom he was affecting to haggle over a few hreutzers, was Mr, 
Schilizzi basking in happy idleness. He called to Grenville, 
and, jumping up from his seat, swore pleasantly at the time, 
which was, he declared, past twelve, and hurried into the 
hotel, with somewhat of the air of a terrier, saying, " I must 
worry my wife out. She was never punctual in her life.'* 

He presently reappeared, having accomplished this chivalrous 
purpose ; and he, Grenville, and Mrs. Schilizzi were soon seated 
before some olives and sardines in the restaurant. Mrs. 
Schilizzi asked Grenville where he had been during the morn- 
ing. He described the course of his walk, and the spot where 
he had stood meditating. The tone of his voice was as careless 
as tone could be ; but a look in her eyes told him his words 
meant much to her. Mr. Schilizzi, it appeared, had devoted 
the same period to billiards, and announced that in the after- 
noon he was going with his friends to the racing stables. H© 
had found out all about them, and proposed that his wife 
should accompany him. Watching the pair, Grenville was 
struck by two things — first, that this proposal on his part was 
a mere concession to civility, made without any wish or ex- 
pectation that she would accept it ; secondly, that she received 
it with an expression of weary aversion, and was on the point 
of returning to it some contemptuous answer. The next 
moment he saw that she controlled the feelings uppermost in 
her, and forced an acquiescent smile. " As you know, Paul," 
she said, " I don't care much about horses ; but still, if you 
wish it, I shall be very happy to come." 

*'You will be, will you," said her husband. "Then all I 
can say is, that a minute ago you certainly didn't look it." 

Grenville stared at him with a quick and painful interest. 
The man's glib voice still had its oily ring ; but again it struck 
Grenville' s ears as if some grit had got into it. It seemed in 
its rapid movement to rasp and grate ; and the speaker eyed 
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-^. plete than this which would have baffled the eyes of the most 
^. censorious. 

Mr. Schilizzi, when they all met again at dinner, had 
^\ wholly forgotten the temper he had betrayed at breakfast. 
jj' He was full of prospects, associated mysteriously with horse- 
^ flesh, which had blossomed in the course of his afternoon 
7 experiences ; and his spirits showed themselves in the appreci- 
ation he expressed of his dinner, and in the quickness with 
which he praised and despatched many glasses of champagne. 
" Perhaps," he said, as the banquet drew to an end, " you will 
take my wife, Mr. Grenville, to listen a little to the band. I 
have one or two matters to settle with a couple of friends, 
which could not interest either of you." And putting down a 
handful of money on the table, "Irma," he said, "you and 
Mr. Grenville must settle the bill together." 

Sticking his hat well on one side of his head, and tucking 
his cane under his arm, he hurried away and left them. Under 
the same trees where before they had sat together, they sat 
together once moie, silently listening to the music ; and they 
parted hardly knowing how the day had impressed tliom — 
whether by its strangeness, its union, or its estrangement. 



CHAFIER XXVIIT. 

Several days passed like this. Mr. Schilizzi in liis PO«M J^ 
state was smiling and talkative, with a sort of 
bonJiomie ; but at intervals, for a moment, some 
provocation from his wife would turn his smile into 
vindictive sneer, and, to Grenville's ears, sharpened 1*»^ 
like needles. But these occasions were rare. The 
table and the gay ladies of the cafe, his sporting in 
their various sporting projects, occupied most of JM* "^^ 
titillated him into complete satisfaction. As for Jiifc 
Grenville, they daily spent hours together; but 
rarely alone, and they were rarely in any sjx>t w. 
suliiciLiitly at ease for unreserved conveiiufcT 
twice in some secluded path, forgetting hei-scalf 




n\t$i Uir] Yifir arm on his arm, bat as in5tajitlT she witlidrev it, 

fihrifiking U> a di«itance from him. He too once or tiriee for 
an \Ti'AtMit had been betrayed into some like familiarity ; and 
fthe Vi^id not only .nhmnk from this, bat reproved him for it in 
an indignant whi.iper. She seemed to Grenyille to be like a 
m*)ftu Mf.Dl ".hiuui'i^ for him ; bat a moon that was gradoally 
t^\\]>^.\tiif itv-lf V^fhind hazy gathering clouds. Apari^ hofw- 
fcVfjr, from t\if: r:on-traint for which they themselv^es were 
nrf*f»<>n.-ibl'j, non*; wa.H due to the action of 3Ir. SehilixcL As 
ir; what hix wifo did, he seemed wholly inditTerent, except 
wh^n hf>w(; incalcuUblo trifle evoked his resentful grin ai her. 

At lant, how';ver, a curious change came over him, Scmday 
ArrivfAf and tliough there were few English visitors, a stray 
Kriglinh ch;rgynian ha<l organized a service in the reading-room. 
To thin Mr. Srhih'zzi, for some reason or other, thought it 
iu<:ufu\)4'Jit on him to go ; and having discovered that his wife 
htn\ a uaw dn^H with her that pleased him, he insisted that 
nhf} nhoiild array hors^^lf in this, and come with him to astonish 
tho C!ongn;gation. lu the afternoon, when, having discarded 
hiH tall hat and his prayer-book, he descended from his bed- 
room, wlioro \i(3 hnf\ iK^en napping, to sun himself in front of 
t}ii3 caf/?, he Haw his wife strolling across the place with 
Onjnvilh?. Ifo had often, with perfect apathy, seen her do 
thiM b<;fonj ; but now a curve of vindictiveness at once showed 
]im;lf on liin noHtril, and hurrying up to her, he said in a tone 
that waH like a bite, **My dear, the sun is a great deal too 
warm for you. If you can postpone till dinner your con- 
V(3rHaiiori with Mr. Grenville, Til see myself that you have a 
walk an Hoori as it gets cooler." 

" It iH hot," Haid Grenville with ready tact. "Mrs. Schilizzi 
horHolf waH saying so, just tis you came up.'* 

** ft'H not often," ho replied, **that her judgment agrees with 
niiiuj. (/oino, Trma, como back to your sitting-room. Mr. 
(jironvillo, wo shall moot at dinner." 

At dinner the unpleasantness had completely passed away ; 
atid Grenville was again left afterwards to listen with Mrs. 
Hchilizzi to the music. 

"Paul," she said, "has been in a dreadful temper. He*s 
boon asking mo what I mean by making myself so conspicuous 
with you ; and my arm — do you know, at first I resolved that 
1 wouldn't tell you — is above the elbow black and blue from 
his |)inching it/' 
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" What/' asked Grenville, after an expression of sympathy, 
" what is it that has put him out so suddenly 'i " 

"I think I can tell," she said. **This dress I have on 
to-day — it's a great deal too smart for the place — but it struck 
him how pretty I look in it ; and he heard, in the hall or 
somewhere, a Kussian Grand Duke admiring me. I knew 
exactly what passed in his mind ; I have noticed in him the 
same thing so oflen. I became at once, for the time, a 
valuable possession in his eyes, and he was determined to 
show ine off as his own exclusive property. He doesn't want 
me himself ; and as long as nobody else does, he never would 
care if I lived and died alone ; but the moment he is reminded 
that other people may admire me, he likes to take me about 
in order that they all may stare at me, but is perfectly furious 
if I give even a smile to them. This afternoon," she went on, 
" he waited till the gardens were full, and then he walked 
me about wherever the crowd was greatest, as if he were a 
peacock, and as if I were his tail. I was so nervous, for 
whenever I turned my head, I felt his eyes were on me ; and 
he said * Who are you lobking at ? ' However, as you see, he 
is perfectly quiet now ; he was angry with me on your account 
for no reason personal to yourself ; and if you will not be out 
of reach to-morrow morning, before you hear from me, we 
may perhaps have a pleasanter day than those we have been 
passing lately. If this is so, you shall have a note by ten 
o'clock." 

She was as good as her word. The note arrived punctually, 
and the news and the proposal conveyed in it were far beyond 
Grenville's hopes. Mr. Schilizzi and his boon companions 
would be absent the whole day, at a town some thirty miles 
distant, attending a sale of horses. They had, in fact, started 
already; and she proposed that Grenville should take her 
and the children to visit once again the hotel and the hunting- 
lodge in the forest. They went. They picnic'd in the lodge. 
The children were wild with happiness, and were allowed, 
under Fritz's care, to disport themselves for an hour or so in 
the forest. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi were left alone. 
They had not been alone there since those far-off enchanted 
days, when the very walls around them had become part of 
their lives. A sense of those days was filling the room now, 
like incense from some smouldering censer; the silence was 
piusical with memories^ a chasm full of pain and disgorj 
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fiu<]'l«:;j!y d>.-.* >-:,ir^i &i.*i cI<ji=«iI, skiii the preaent made its 

fftr^if*; with tj.- TtJJst. 

'* Iniiii,'* L*; said to her. sb^tlj before the return of the 
fith*rrH, " do you believe now that I can erer — ever go away 
from vou ) " 

" I dor/t know," she acswened. looking with a sad smile at 
birn. ** I'm afraid that very often yoa wiU be obliged to do so." 

** i^-rljaps if •?*:-[ arat ion c-an be produced by intervals of 
lu'ih'A ;irid day.s ; but I shall never be reaUy parted from you 
nil til you d*rMre to p^trt fi-om me." 

** Nor I, I>jbV>y, from you. I don't know if I am glad or 
Norry f(n it. Tell me thi.-? — is there nothing that you feel 
wjivy fr>r? Don't lo^>k€-d pained, dear. Ls it odd of me to 
fii.k yoM that (jiJC'Stion? Is not this the be»t of times to ask 
it, wh«rri I kfjow you can never be angry with me, and when 
my Houl in haif; to youi-s] " 

" I wiMh," lift .-aid, " to be honest with you. I will, then, 
rofifi'HK ihJH. T]i«;ro is something within me which is always, 
iilwiiyH tiHkif)^ tliat I, alone and personally, for all the happi- 
iiiMM you ^'lv^i mo, may make, by some secret pain, a constant 
atonotiMUit to Komothill^^" 

*• iJoliby," Hho said, **my own one — I am doing that 
already." 

•• hum/' ho oxdaimcjd, ** you spoke just now of my being 
an/^ry with you. ifavo 1 been angry often? I know I have 
liiMtn hhiifp and hard to you, and my thoughts have been even 
liardi'i' than my words. I wonder if you can guess why? 
HjiinniiiiH'M you Hc^an to take yourself so very far away from 
im», and I wondor if you were ever near. I know there are 
I'iMinnnw for your behaving thus; but I can't always feel them, 
and you HonK^timos take me by surprise. Listen — let me 
i(lvii ynw lU'iH th<'Ho fow lines, which I wrote one night when 
1 waM thinking about you. I see the childi-en outside — ^read 
Iti hitfnt'tY thny coum) in.'^ 

Hhn took t.ho pajujr from him and read — 

•* I)«MiH tliurn H(Mjm anger in my voice and glance, 

Kvor K Or worse — mistrust ? If this should be, 
Korgivo mo, for the dust of circumstance 

lUoWH ill my eyes, and makes them not to see. 

•* Koigivo iii(», you who every day are dearer ! 
I Hco the breast on which I long to lean, 
Ho Hour, ynt every star in heaven is nearer. 

And uU the winds of twilight sweep between." 
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She gave him the paper back with a gentle responsive 
smile. The children's voices in the passage prevented any 
answer ; and the veil of common cheerfulness fell once more 
over both of them. During the drive home, gradually 
becoming weary, ^he for one moment leant her cheek on his 
shoulder ; and, with one plaintive look at him, she removed 
it again so quickly that the act would by any observer have 
been attributed to the jolting of the carriage. 

Mr. Schilizzi returned for dinner that evening. Grenville 
was struck by his humoiu*, which was curiously sharp and 
taciturn, and set it down to some annoyance connected 
probably with horses. But this explanation seemed hardly 
to account for the fact that when dinner was over he stuck to 
his wife's side for nearly an hour at the band, and only left 
her with Grenville just as the performance was ending, and 
did even this only so as to exchange a word with a friend. 

**He," said Mrs. Schilizzi, the moment he was out of 
hearing, "he is furious again with me. I told him I had 
been for a drive with you. He stamped, and grinned, and 
swore at me. I thought for the moment he was going to 
knock me down." 

*' What has made him like this 1 " Grenville asked hurriedly. 
"Has he lost some money, or has anything else annoyed 
him 1 '' 

"No," she said, "it's jealousy. He's beginning to think I 
like you." 

*' Do you think it would really pain him to know you 
did?" 

" Pain is the wrong word. It would, I believe, infuriate 
him. It is odd that it should be so, as he cares nothing for 
me. Nothing could annoy him more than my affection for 
him, unless it were my affection for somebody else. See — he 
is coming. Good-night. How pretty that last waltz was ! " 

He watched her as she left him and walked away with her 
husband. " What a horrible thing," he thought, " that law, 
custom, or anything should give this brute the remnant of a 
right to feel thus." He bad seen Mr. Schilizzi before she had 
— seen him taking his leave of that very lady the charm of 
whose figure had so commended itself to his taste in the 
gardens. Grenville had never till now allowed himself, evesx 
in thought, to speak violently of Mr. Schilizzi. He had felt 
it a point of honour to restrain or repress his judgments of 
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him. But now that face which, from the first moment he 
had seen it, he had never seen without aversion, presented 
itself to liis mind with an importunate and repulsive vivid- 
ness; and things whieli he had hardly noticed began to 
impress themselves on his mind — the unwholesome tinge of 
yellow which had come into the dark complexion, the 
tightening of the skin about the eyes, telling its tale of 
dissipation, and the animal curves taken by the plausible 
restless lips. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

Grenvillk went to bed that night hardly knowing what to 
exj>ect. Early next morning he received the following note — 

" Paul and I are going to-day for an expedition — to the 
place where he went yesterday, and on the same business. 
The same thing may possibly happen to-morrow. Dine with 
us as usual. We shall naturally be charmed to see you." 

The first thing that struck him on reading this was her use 
of the word " we," identifying herself with her husband ; the 
next was the blankness of the prospect that thus opened up 
before him. One whole day, and very probably two, had had 
in an instant everything sponged out of them, except the 
burden of so many intolerable hours. He found this burden 
greater than even his fears had anticipated ; and the worst 
came to the worst ; there actually were two days of it. Even 
the meeting at dinner, which he longed for from early morning, 
desiring it like a water-brook in the desert, when it came was 
an aggravation of his pain. Mr. Schilizzi to him was glib and 
civil as ever ; but as for her, instead of being civilly distant, 
and softening her distance now and then with a smile — instead 
of behaving thus, which he was already prepared for — she 
treated him in a way which struck him as gratuitously repelling. 
She affected complete indifference to any topic he started, and 
if over she noticed his opinions, it was either to question or to 
contradict them. 

For the first night he bore this without even a mental 
murmur ; though when after dinner she refused to listen to 
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the band, declaring tbat music bored her, and that she was 
going to rest on her sofa, he felt in his heart the movement of 
bewildered bitterness. But the second night, when all these 
experiences were repeated, when on meeting him at dinner 
her voice had no tone of welcome, when her eyes never forgot 
themselves in a single relenting look, and when she not only- 
contradicted any opinion he expressed, but actually seemed to 
resent it from the very fact of its being his, though he strug- 
gled to think that she was still doing violence to her wishes, 
his powers of belief grew restive under the growing strain 
that was put upon them, and at last refused any longer to 
supply him with this difficult comfort. BKs own manner 
underwent a complete though subtle change. He did not for 
a moment become discourteous or even brusque. On the 
contrary, his conversation became what a stranger would have 
thought brighter. But his remarks glittered, and their points 
took an added sharpness, because by a silent process they froze 
and crystallized into cynicism. 

This had one result which was entirely unexpected. Mr. 
Schilizzi, without knowing why, found himself thinking Gren- 
ville a really pleasant companion, and began, as he finished 
his fifth glass of champagne, to show his appreciation by a 
variety of vivacious innuendoes, the meaning of which was 
generally illuminated by a wink. At last, as he looked round 
the restaurant at the end of one of these sallies, Grenville 
noticed that his eyes suddenly fixed themselves. He noticed 
also what the object was which had arrested them : it was the 
lady with the fascinating figure. As for her character, there 
could be no doubt about it — though it was one which with 
charitable irony the world would describe as doubtful ; and 
Grenville felt as certain as if the whole story had been con- 
fessed to him, that she and Mr. Schilizzi were already on the 
best of terms with each other. Presently she swept by, 
fanning herself, and diffusing zephyrs of patchouli; and as 
she went Mr. Schilizzi's travelling eye followed her movements 
between eyelids almost closed. Then for five minutes he 
seemed unnaturally interested in his dessert. He peeled a 
pear for his wife, and talked to her with persistent attention. 
Then he looked at his watch, and exclaimed with a most 
creditable start, '* By Gad, Irma, I wonder if you know what 
time it is ? I must hurry off instantly to meet Schwabe and 
Silbersheim. What will you do ? " 
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}fp lookcvl doubtful, and frowned for a moment. 

" Han- it all .' " he said. " You'd better wait at the band 
for me ; and Mr. Grenville will see that nobody comes and 
oats yf>u. SupjK>s<3 we ask him whether he thinks you'd be 
tvnder." 

Gn^nville and Mrs. Schilizzi once again were alone together ; 
but a few c<»nventional words about the music and the warmth 
of the evening' were all that for some minutes they found 
themst'lves able to utter, and their tone in doing so was one 
of jwlite indifference. She was the first to inaugurate any 
change ; and tlie change, when she did so, was from indifference 
to actual hardness. 

** The music," she said, ** interests you as little as it does 
me. If you meet my husband, will you tell him I have 
gone in 1 " 

As she spoke she half rose to go ; but with an exclamation, 
violent although under his breath, Grenville stopped her. 

" If yon go," he said, ** I conclude you will go for ever. I 
myself shall leave Lichtenbourg to-morrow." 

She looked at him, not with kindness, but still with a start 
of quick involuntary alarm. 

" What," he went on more gently, ** what is the use of my 
remaining here, if all day long I am never to have a sight of 
you, and when we meet you resent every word I utter?" 

*' Have you," she retorted, " no sense of my position — none 
— absolutely none ? " 

" Indeed," he said gently, " I have every sense. Surely 
you might trust me not to distress or embarrass you 1 " 

** Stop, stop ! " she exclaimed. ** Don't go on talking about 
it ; if you do I shall scream. Can't you let me alone ] Well 
— to-morrow I'm going no more expeditions ; you may, if you 
like, meet me in the gardens at eleven. Bobby, you must 
come. You don't know how all this is killing me. I have to 
go in now, I'm so tired. Good-bye till to-morrow ; and then, 
if you can, tell me you don't quite hate me." 

Her strange changes of feeling struck him differently at 
different times. Sometimes they seemed the result of some 
deep but troubled principle, trying pathetically to adjust itself 
to the stress of untried circumstances ; though it was a prin- 
ciple to which as yet he had found no complete clue. Some- 
times they seemed the caprices of mere emotional selfishness. 
But to-night he retired to rest convinced at least of one thing, 
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that, despite whatever it cost her, she was still true to him. 
When he came to meet her in the garden, she was there before 
her time ; but he was conscious of a momentary annoyance at 
seeing that she had brought her children. As soon, however, 
as he sat down by her, she told them to go and play ; and 
then, mindful of her last words at parting, he murmured to 
her timidly some phrase of affection. 

Her answer was a new surprise to him. He could hardly 
believe his ears. Averting her head, with a concentrated re- 
pulse in her accent, " Don't," she exclaimed, " don't say a word 
of that kind. Don't touch me ; don't come near me ; don't say 
a syllable that may even suggest that you are fond of me.^' 

In faltering, bewildered sentences, he asked her what was 
her meaning. 

"Last night I was ill," she said. **I hardly could sleep at 
all ; and I lay awake hating myself more and more, till the 
morning. If I go on seeing you much, I believe I shall have 
brain-fever. Why don't you go away 1 It's unkind of you 
staying on here. 1 wish you'd go, and then perhaps I shall 
be at peace again." 

" Go 1 " exclaimed Grenville. " Do you really wish me 
to go 1 " 

He stared at her. She said, " Yes." 

"Then I will," he answered quietly. "I will go this 
afternoon." 

He could hardly believe even now that she would take him 
at his word ; but in a slow, low voice she said, 

" I think it would be better. Of course if it is inconvenient 
to you, you could put it off till to-morrow. Paul is unwell 
this morning. He's in bed with a chill or something, so as 
far as he is concerned, your presence would make no matter." 
Then after a moment or two, with a little quiver of her lips, 
" I don't want you to go," she said. " I suppose I don't know 
quite what I do want. And yet, yes — I do know. Go — and 
go to-day." 

"And for how longi" he asked. "Do you mean for 
ever i 

*' Oh," she said irritably, " don't trouble me with questions. 
No — not for ever. Surely you can go to the Pasha's, and 
when I want you again, I can write and tell you. When you 
come back, we may be able to make things different." 

"Very well, Irma. And will you be happy without me?" 

U 
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•• 1 shall have you again by and by," she said more calmly. 
••And wu luay Ix) able to put things then on a diffei-ent 
|)lan(\ You know what I mean. I need not speak more 
doarlv." 

•* Yo\i s|>eak of that, Irma, as if it were very easy. I didn't 
know that human nature was so simple.*' 

** l\»rhaps/' she said, "women and men are different. I 
think it wouKl be ejisy for a woman." 

'Flit* words were few, but they suflSced to astound Grenvillft 
Why this sliould be so he at the time hardly knew; but he 
was ('onsoious of a shock that set all his thoughts reeling. 
Ho tried to answer her; but at first he could command no 
wonls. He rose abruptly, and in silence held out his hand to 
hor. S!u» nieroly looked gravely at him. 

•' Low as n»y plane is," he said at last, " will not you stoop 
to it evou to say gtHxl-bye 1 I am going to make my prepara- 
tions. 1 shall not l>o here to-night." 

•* WhtM'o aix» yt)n going 1" she asked. 

** To tho Pashas, if I find he will have me. I shall send 
Krit/, with a noto. If he won't have me, I will go back to 
(lu* lViui't\s8. 1 will ket^p out of your way till I have gone; 
and I shall not ivturn, or trouble you with letters, till you 
>M'ito to nio.*' 

Ilo vaistnl his hat, turned on his heel, and went. He sent 
his ni^to ; b\it whilst waiting for his servant's return, he 
hai>llv know in his distraction what to do with himself. He 
ivsolvoil on a long walk. But what walk should he take? 
K\ta'V itmii ho kiu^w was haunted with memories of Irma : 
and ** si^nH>w's onnvn of sorix)w " would be hanging on every 
trtHv, Uo did at last, howovor, hit on an unknown route — a 
\\i\\\\ timt lod luin away into some ragged tracts of wood ; and 
nittiug on a piHKNti'uU> trunk, ho brooded in restless bitterness. 
\\ hat tht» |wiin at his hoart was, was still partly a mystery to 
hin». Was (his. ho asktvl hinusolf, to be the end of all that 
lovts for tht^ sako of which he had surrendered everything, 
and in a moral as well as in a material sense, taken his life in 
his hand f Was this to bo its ignominious end? A picture 
(HUifnuUtnl him of his jiossible ghastly folly ; but the pain 
that wiiH now tonuonting him could not be explained by this. 
Tht^jH^ was something else, something worse, below the surface, 
ehurning tht^ watoiv of his misery. At last he realized what 
it waM ; it wtis Uio following thought. 
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She bad said it would be easy to her to alter the character 
of their relatioDS. What pained him was not the thought 
that she should wish to alter it, nor even that she would find 
it easy to do so ; but the thought of the new light which, if 
to alter it were so easy, would be thrown on her character in 
having ever yielded to it. Her self-surrender to him had been 
hitherto in his eyes transfigured, redeemed, and glorified by 
what he believed to be its intensity and its completeness. It 
represented to him some overwhelming need of her nature — 
some profound movement of her soul. But now, even sup- 
posing he regarded her conduct as a sin, the ease with which 
she said she would amend it, instead of making him think any 
better of her future, forced him to think incalculably worse of 
her past. If she could go back so lightly to the paths of 
technical virtue, how much more lightly, how contemptibly, 
she must have acted in ever leaving them.^ Terms came into 
his mind, offering themselves as suitable to such a woman, 
the very thought of which he winced at, and which his will 
would not suffer to be applied. Little by little his feelings 
found an joutlet which to many natures no doubt may seem 
false and artificial, but which to a man of his temperament is 
absolutely natural and spontaneous. His wretchedness began 
to express itself in rhyme and rhythm ; and these brought to 
him the same sort of relief that a cry or a groan brings to one 
suffering physical torture. He wrote the verses down in 
pencil on a torn envelope, and again and again read them. They 
were these — 

"The world was bright with many a priee, 
Of power and pride for me. 
I looked at thee with dreaming eyes, 
And left the world for thee. 

Witli wakened eyes, with eyes bereft 

Of dreams, I see thee now. 
The emptiest prize I spurned and left 

Was not so vain as thou. 

I will go back to power and pride I 

Ah no ! too late I see 
That all the i^-orld is dross beside 

My broken dream of thee." 

Hoavy at heart, and moving like a man wounded, he 
dragged liimself slowly, after an hour or two, back to Lichten- 
bourg. Even in his wretchedness one thing delighted him. 
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He saw Fritz at the hotel door, with a carriage and with 
luggage in readiness. He knew, therefore, even before an 
effusive note was handed to him, that the Pasha woold he 
deli*rhted to welcome him, and without a moment's delay he 
took hLs seat and departed. He was a prey during the journey 
to two alternate impulses — the one, an impulse to complete 
his accusjition and conviction of her, and so far as possible to 
shake himself free of her memory ; the other the impulse to 
justify her, and explain her conduct by attributing it to some- 
tiling too high for his comprehension. He strugijled to 
imagine himself living happy without her. He said to himself 
that the world had other women as charming ; and in especial 
he bethought him of the eyes and figure of Miss Markham. 
But he had hardly consented to harbour this last image, when 
ho drove it away in disgust and repentant sorrow ; and 
mentally abasing himself at the feet of Mrs. Schilizzi, con- 
fessed and aske 1 pardon for this act of despairing treachery. 
This mood was hardly less painful than the other, but 
it was a mood which braced him with a sense of self- 
respect. 

" Whatever, Irma," he murmured, ** may be thought of my 
devotion for you, I will shame the most saintly lover that ever 
lived by its fidelity." 

Gradually his thoughts once again began to shape them- 
selves into verse, which gave him some satisfaction by its 
sympathetic cadence ; find at last, producing a note-book, he 
scribbled down these lines — 

** You may, if you will, till I die, leave me friendless ; 
lUit 1 still shall go dicaining aloof and alone, 
That at last, in the life or the sleep that is endless, 
I shall hieathe on your bosom, for ever your own." 

No verses, however, not a whole volume of them, could have 
eased his breast of the physical pain oppressing it, or have 
made him, by the time he reached the Pasha's castle, able to 
meet the world with anything but distaste and weariness. 

The guests since he was there last had neither increased 
nor diminished in number. So far as he had considered the 
matter, he had J^ecretly hoped they might have increased ; for 
now faces would at any rate be a sort of distraction ; and the 
more people there were present, the fewer he would have to 
talk to. But the Pasha, with Lady Ashford, the Baroness, 
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and Miss Markham, formed just such a party as would compel 
him to exert himself, or make him, if he failed to do so, seem 
either rude or peculiar. Lady Ashford indeed, by whom he sat 
at dinner, did, after asking him many questions about his 
prospects, and lightly remarking, " I suppose you have not 
yet found your affinity,'* actually add, **Mr. Grenville, tell me 
what's come to you 1 you seem quite to have lost your spirits. 
Have you found your affinity after all ? " 

*' If I had," ho said laughing, " I should have found my 
spirits, not lost them. I have not been very well," he went 
on, feeling bound to offer some explanation, " and the stomach 
affects the spirits quite as much as the heart does. I'm afraid 
after this wonderful dinner it will treat me worse than ever, 
unless you distract me, as you are sure to do, from our host's 
truffles smd/oies gras." 

"His plates interest me," said Lady Ashford, "so much 
more than his plats ^ And then conversation, to Grenville's 
relief, flowed into a safe channel. The plates were Sevres, 
superb in colour and gilding — they formed an excellent subject 
of small-talk ; so did the fruit dishes and other ornaments of 
the table, including a gold fountain which sputtered scent in 
the middle ; so did the collection of huge gilded salvers, which 
gleamed on a side board like so many harvest moons. The 
servants too attracted Grenville's quick social observation — 
especially the footmen, whose stockings were as red as sealing- 
wax, and two Oriental attendants, in turbans and loose trousers. 

In the evening they all of them played billiards. The 
jewelled scimitars made flashing fireworks on the walls. The 
two Oriental figures appeared every ten minutes, with super- 
fluous repetitions of Turkish coffee and liqueurs. The aroma of 
cigarettes went through the air pungently. Every one 
smoked but Lady Ashford. The Baroness puffed like the 
chimney of a small steam-engine ; and Miss Markham's lips, 
with a slow and dainty softness, emitted a mist of silver from 
between their fastidious coral. 

Grenville's part in the scene was little more than mechanical. 
He was just conscious that now and then Miss Markham 
seemed bent on showing him, not only the beauty of her 
pla}, but that of arms and wrists. He knew that people 
spoke to him. He knew that he answered when he was 
spoken to, and that he tried to make conversation. But of 
what he said he was only half conscious ; his own voice made 
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no s«Miiul in his oars ; and the vioces of the others "were merely 
liko faint noi.^es in a dream. The Pasha, when the ladies 
retired, suggested that he should come to the smoking-room; 
but on plea of fatigue he excused himself, longing* to be again 
alone alone, so as to drop the smothering mask of gaiety, to 
gixKin if he pleasetl instead of forcing laughter ; and, if he 
iHHiM, to lo>e hiiiist* If in the j>e.ice of sleep, hoping that to- 
morivw niiu'ht bring him some note from Lichtenbourg. 

He little knew how strong his hope was, till the post 
arriveil without a line for himself, and killed it. He imagined 
that he had exjH>eteil this. He imagined that he was prepared 
for it ; but when the disapp>ointment came, it struck him like 
some treacherous blow. ** How can a woman be so cruel ? " he 
exclaimed to himself ; and, smarting under this thought, his 
nature swerveil in I'evolt from her, struggling to recover its 
indeiK^ndenoe. This was in the morning, an hour before the 
mid-day breakfast ; and, during this hour, as he sat alone in 
his rixnu. he found that his mind, with a kind of defiant long- 
ing, was Kx^king forwanl to again meeting Miss Markham. 
Kven to think of Mrs. Schilizzi had suddenly become so painful 
that, as a man \^iose clothes are on fire might plunge instinct- 
ively into water, he felt himself instinctively impelled to 
siHUhe himself by some distniction. Such being the case. Miss 
Ma ik ham's various fascinations, which he was hitherto hardly 
awaiv tliat he had noticed, or which, if they had occurred to 
him. he had pushed contemptuously out of his consciousness, 
suddenly now eamo kick to him, and he let his imagination 
ilwell txi them. How would she be dressed] — for her dresses 
wiMe always chan»;in*;. How would she look at him through 
Uvv long dark lashes i How would her lips, like a parted rose- 
buil. speak to him] What hat would she wear? What 
wouM l:e the colour of her gloves ? With what shoes would she 
empha.si/.e the arch of her dainty instep] 

lli» was conscious of a miserable and perverse impatience 
to SCO her apiin ; and ho fouml himself entering the hall — the 
us\»al place o'i meeting — a good ten minutes too early. The 
masses of furniture bewildered his eyes at first ; and consider- 
ing what the time was, he concluded the room was empty. 
Hut a coloured something moved against a background of 
screens and cabinets, and he realized that this actually was 
Miss Markham herself. She was sitting, when he caught 
sight of hei*, in a huge Florentine chair. She had apparently 
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been out of doors, for a dainty little hat was on her forehead, 
a jacket clipped her figure, and a delicate gloved hand indolently 
held a walking-stick. With the other she was pressing a 
pocket-handkerchief to her nostrils, seeming to find in its folds 
the subject of profound meditation. She did not stir when he 
entered, but with the magnetism of a quiet good -morning drew 
him towards her, and holding the handkerchief out to him, 
said, " Do you like this scent 1 Just smell it, and tell me." 

" It's odd," he said. " What in the world is it ? " 

Miss Markham laughed. ** Goodness knows," she said, '* I 
don't. It's supposed to be worth ten guineas a bottle. Our 
host gave it me. Have you," she went on with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, " have you seen the bottles in his bed- 
room 1 He is well able to spare it." 

" I am not sure," said Grenville, ** that I like it." 

** I," said Miss Markham, speaking with a sort of velvety 
dryness, and employing a word which is hardly elegant in 
itself, but which came from her lips as if modelled in Dresden 
china, " I think it's beastly. Here, Mr. Grenville, I wish you'd 
take my handkerchief. Will you 1 I'll make you a present of it." 

** I confess," replied Grenville, **it's hardly a flattering 
present." 

** I hope," she said, " that at any rate you will dislike it less 
than I do. It makes me think of the Pasha. It will make 
you think of me. We're going to drive afterwards," she 
continued, " so I shall not take off my hat ; but my gloves 
have so many buttons I may as well begin undoing them. 
Help me. There's no one coming. I've been out. I delight 
in walking." 

Whatever Miss Markham was good at, she was not good at 
prophecy, for at this moment Lady Ashford and the Baroness 
entered ; and Grenville was struck by the oddly different way 
in which, as it seemed to him, these two ladies greeted him. 
Seeing him as they did, standing close to Miss Markham, Lady 
Ashford, he thought, showed symptoms of marked pleasure ; 
whilst every wrinkle latent in the face of the Baroness 
appeared to twitch with equally marked annoyance. The 
Pasha, however, entered, rubbing his jewelled hands, and 
every expression at once naturally changed itself. As if by 
magic a series of folding doors were flung open and the party 
went in to breakfast ; but not even the breakfast, beginning 
with the choicest caviare and ending with bou-bons fresh from 
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•• C.'ari't you,'' a.-ike<i Grenville, "take her baok to En^rlaxidl 
if ft A .^he no mother or father to take care of her or keep her in 
oH*>r ? " 

*• N'o," said Lady A-shfoni, " that's the worst of it. She's of 
fif(f; she's jnst of a;?e ; and is, nnfortnnately, her own mistressw 
Hhf: haft money too, and a most determined will of h«r own. 
If her family put her back up by any injudicious handling, 
Khe i.H r^afiabie of doing any thing, and of snapping her fingers at 
the r'/insf^|Uf;nces. And yet/' Lady Ashford continued, changing 
her tone, ** fthe has the makings in her of really a fine character." 
Orenville did not l^ih'eve this : he, however, forbore to say so. 
'* l)(} you remember," said Lady Ashford, " how mnch you 
a^lmired her at the Embassy] And she, too, was curiously 
taken with you. Ifave you forgotten our conversation that 
night, and some bits of philosophy I told youl" Granville 
rej)li(;d that he h;ul not forgotten a word. ** You may remem- 
ber then," she went on, ** my telling you that the woman who 
can love most deeply will never love her deepest till first she 
haH loved in vain — that she only learns what she wants to give 
and got by finding out how much one man can neither under- 
ftiand nor give. Well — I believe, since I said that to you, 
Jtianiia Markham has been finding out the truth of it." 

Hhe added more in somothing the same strain, till a dim 
Httspiciun at last dawned on his mind of its being Lady 
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Ashford's hope that he might, in Miss Markham's affections, 
be willing to seize on the throne which the monarch was 
preparing to abdicate. To entertain such an idea in any 
serious sense never for an instant occurred to him ; but the 
belief that Lady Ashford entertained it, to a certain degree 
flattered him, and gave a fresh impulse to the bitter reckless- 
ness of his mood. A sort of spurious good spirits came to 
him as they drove back, and without hesitation he complied 
with his host's proposal that they should enjoy before dinner 
a private cigarette in the smoking-room. 

In doing this Grenville was doing a real work of charity. 
The Pasha's experiences and opinions were so wide and so 
comprehensive, that there were only a few of them which, 
with all his happy audacity, he was able except in confidence 
to communicate frankly to ladies. He often therefore 
earnestly desired a man, to whom he might unbosom the 
exuberant riches of his nature ; and Grenville presently found 
how sincerely his presence was appreciated. The Pasha, 
unlike many meaner conversationalists, made no effort at 
anything indecorous. No effort was needed. His conversation 
flowed easily like a sunny and babbling sti eam ; nor had he 
any narrow contempt for jokes or anecdotes that were inno- 
cent. He was never bitter ; he was constantly humorous ; 
and although there was nothing on which he shrank from 
expatiating, his language was never coarse, because nothing 
seemed coarse to him. He touched pitch without the smallest 
fear of defilement. The generalization at which he arrived 
finally was this — that no attachment was ever Platonic at its 
beginning. **No, no, no," he laughed. **You English are 
purists ; and if you only saw things as they are, you would be 
delighted with what I say. What can be better ) Love is an 
upward progress — an ascent towards the divine, not a descent 
from it. Your Platonic affection — you can always have that 
afterwards. Consider you now our esteemed friend the 
Baroness. We may speak of her history freely, for all the 
world is acquainted with it. With the King of Moldavia 
now she is absolutely — absolutely Platonic, and — how do you 
English phrase it ? — unselfishly devoted to his interests. Grood ! 
— but then of course she was au mieux with him to begin with. 
You understand ? You see my meaning 1 " said the Pasha, ex- 
tending his forefinger, and screwing up his eyes in triumph, 
like a statesman confiding some astute consideration of policy. 
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To Cvrenville these chaDce words were a rerelatioii, tboogfa 
hanllj a surprise. The history which, according to the Pasha, 
all tlio world was acquainted with, he had never heard before ; 
and it tume^l into a certainty what before was a snrmke 
iijenfly — that the Baroness was the King's accomplice. 

In any other moo^l the whole situation would have revolted 
him. ll*i wouM liave l>een revolted by the sense of being 
himself fonnecte<l with it. But just as physical pain of one 
kind may make a man insensible to others, so the mental pain 
wliich still burnt under the surface made Grenville insensible 
to what otherwise would have caused in him a moral nausea. 
His aim was not to think. His aim was to escape from 
thought ; and again ho turned at dinner for distraction to 
Miss Markham. He bfgan to be conscious of a new sort of 
attraction in her. That she was good, or refined, or elevated, 
he n(,'ver for a moment thought. He could not even pity her 
as the object of the machinations of the Baroness ; but all 
the same she interested him as being in some ways a riddle. 
Her manner was refined, though he never believed she was. 
There was a dainty (|uiet in it. Her sense of humour was 
keen, but completely under control ; and when it lit up her 
face it struck him all the more from her eyes being in general 
soft and almost somVjro with melancholy. " What," he asked 
himself, **does she tliink of her king] Does she feel his 
desertion] Is she capable of feeling anything] And yet, 
whatever she is, that girl is in one way genuine. She has the 
courage of her own desires ; and the world will never interfere 
with her. She looks," he thought presently, as he let his eye 
rest on her, ** preoccupied as to how she can best go to the 
devil." 

After dinner she affected him still more powerfully ; though 
in yielding to her influence he felt like a man throwing himself 
into the sea. She sang. He remembered her voice as he had 
heard it at the Embassy. It penetrated, it thi^illed through 
him now, as it never had done then. Its liquid tones seemed 
to vibrate with a passion committed to a music which was but 
another form of itself. Some music suggests a rising in the 
air. Hers suggested to Grenville a fathomless sinking in the 
sea. " Let me live my life out ! " He instinctively put these 
words to it as a kind of mental libretto. " Let me live my 
life out, no matter how soon, but completely ; and then, let 
the mountains fall on me, let the rocks cover me 1 " He 
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shuddered as he listened : he felt that the effect on him was 
horrible ; yet he moved to the piano, and stood by the singer 
fascinated. When she had finished he begged her to sing 
again ; but looking up to him with a faint provoking smile, 
" No," she said, " I am tired. These windows open on a kind 
of platform or balcony : I am going out to get my breath in 
the moonlight." He opened the window for her, and they 
went out together. He felt as he did so as if his good angel 
was deserting him. She came close to his side, and leaned 
with him over the parapet. " How cool," she said, ** and how 
restful. These shadows are soft like swan's-down." She 
turned her eyes to his. They seemed to him now like jewels, 
now like nocturnal flowers with dew on them. Before many 
minutes had passed, the girl, quietly mistress of the situation, 
was holding his hand in hers. He had yielded to the magic 
of her touch ; and yet, deep in his heart he felt there had been 
plunged a dagger. But his heart appeared to him hopelessly 
far away, disappearing out of sight in some dark depth of his 
being. At this moment, whatever had become of his good 
angel, a bad one appeared, who performed a good one's function. 
It was the Baroness, who said they were wanted to play 
billiards. Grenville at all events had no need to be told twice ; 
and, by and by, when he found himself alone in his room, his 
mind was racked by one and one only hope — that the following 
day a letter might come to him from Lichtenbourg. 

The day came, and the hour of the post's arrival. As he 
waited for it, yesterday, and Miss Markham, and every interest 
lelating to her, were all forgotten by him in a mental meeting 
of extremes — intense and breathless hope, and anticipated 
despair. Fritz entered his room with a letter. Grenville' s 
heart beat violently. He seized the letter. It was a bill. 
There was nothmg else for him. Helpless misery descended 
on his heart like an avalanche. Then again, as before, his 
miserable heart rebelled, and its forces mustered themselves 
like those of the fallen angels. 

Blankly staring from the window at the gardens and woods 
below, he saw in a winding walk a glimpse of Miss Markham's 
parasol. It was red. It reminded him of another of the same 
colour ; and with a bitter ejaculation, for a moment he turned 
away. Presently he went back to the window. What he 
looked for still was visible. He seized his hat. He descended 
to the garden, and met her. Her eyes brightened when she 
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Miw him, and the light in them softly trembled under their 
nluulowy laches. She was not a great talker. She spoke of 
th() air, and of the flowers, of which last she knew really a 
lit Hh\ doul, l»ut which she seemed to value for their scent rather 
than for their colour, except in so far as their colour might be 
Huitiihh* to her own complexion. She made him pick her a 
n>M«'. •' Pin it," she said, ** in my jacket for me." She fixed 
hor i»y<'s on hiin jis she s{X)ke ; and whilst he obeyed her order, 
nho vory patiently dropjK^ them. ** I wish," she said, "we 
hn«l not to p) in to brwikfast." 

In iho at'tpinoon they rode together, though the !B:\roness 
oppifKod tho arran^(Mnent, severely condemning its impropriety. 
\h\i thf« Pa.slia informed her that such things were done in 
F.nghnul. liiuly Ashford confirmed the statement, and so 
thfM'o waH no nion^ to ho said. In the evening there was again 
nnv-io ; an«l thou^^h there was no retirement on the balcony, 
M^^^ Maikhani liad the art of producing moments of privacy 
in a woll lit room wheiv several other people were presents 
^ii*?vlnrtlly UronviUo folt that her prei^ence was acting on him 
HK»^ «iiMno i\aiV(^tic, hilling the pains and doubts that were 
avhiny; within him stM^rotly. He slept better the next two 
nijiht^ ; and tho\i&:h. when on the arrival of the post, he was 
\xonn«KMl afit^vh oaoli niornin;^ by finding that he had no letter, 
l^o folt that tho porsonality of the woman near him was softly 
<»h'»Minja: hiR f>v«>M fn>m the vision of the woman absent. And 
\>M !>^ {\w xvon^an i\ear him he yielded himself grudgingly and 
'•hM\l\. Uo wav tuner oonsoious of uttering one genuine 
^^1»n.!l^t \\\ hot. The tltou^his which he did utter were mere 
♦i>^*> •< \\\ \\\^ nnnd, and most of thorn were not honoured guests. 
iMsW o.ho \\i\\\ \\\\\\\\\\]\o\\ so far as to keep him constantly at 
\\\^ -^.sAs^ , :\\\\\ \\\H thoughts, it may perhaps be conjectured, 
\\\*^\^ \he \\\'k\ t!\in^s sho oared about. They were for her no 
\^\\\ \^ the \ntin\a\\v thoy wero little more than its coverlet. 

Vhv^ ••.e\*\\n\l \^r theno two uiorniugs she contrived a new stroke 
\v\ j[t\nvN^*\l'h\|v ^n\ong^*t othor atxHnuplishments she possessed 
\\\\\ \^\ \\\'^\\\\\\^, auvK iuntwvd of alluring him to meet her 
\v^ \x\\\ V\y\\\^\\\ \\ \\\ (ho pu'xlons, she told him of a sitting-room, 
\\\\\\ ^ ws^v, {\\ \^\\\\ wi (ho towors, and there she informed him 
A\\^ \\^^ ^\^\\\^ U\ attompt a skotoh. He acted on the hint con- 
\\\\s^\l \\^ \\\\\\. \\\\ wout with hor to the room indicated ; he 
\\\*\|»svsl \v\^ with hor miut^ and jHrncils; but despite his assist- 
w\\\^\\ ^\\ \\\y\\v \^\t^n\^\ away, and a few outlines were all that 
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the paper had to show for it. So far as Grenville was con- 
cerned, many men would consider that he had done little during 
that time for which he could reasonably reproach himself ; but 
at all events there had happened the following incident. By 
accident or design a miniature diamond brooch which held 
Miss Markham's dress round her slim throat became unfastened. 
*' Fasten it for me," she said, with a little pout of her lips. 
She stood up before him, her eyes resting unflinchingly upon 
his ; and the next moment, with a melancholy deliberate 
languor, her lips had attracted his to them as if they had been 
some magnet. To Grenville's intense relief, from far with, a 
faint hoarseness, at this juncture sounded the gong for 
breakfast. 

She suggested that in the afternoon they should again seek 
their retirement, adroitly letting him know that they could do 
so without being observed. He met her at the foot of a 
certain winding stair, and by it they reached a landing out of 
which the room opened. The landing, however, was ill lit ; 
and it happened that in the dusk, out of several dingy doors 
Miss Markham went to the wrong one. Grenville followed 
her, and found himself in the very room — the bare room with 
the antiquated rude furniture — where he and Mrs. Schilizzi 
had had their meal together. 

He started, and stood absolutely still. Miss Markham had 
withdrawn instantly, saying, ** Our room is the next one,'' and 
had gone to it, expecting that he would follow. But for a 
minute or so he could not move. That empty room appeared 
to him like the tomb of all the hopes of his life — of everything 
that was beautiful or sacred in it. He did not dare to advance 
beyond the threshold ; but the voice of Irma spoke in the 
dusty air, and he saw her eyes full of dreams and aspirations. 
He closed the door reverently ; he pressed his hand to his 
forehead. When he rejoined Miss Markham she saw him a 
changed man. He little knew how the change betrayed itself 
in his face. It could have escaped the attention of no one; 
but the cause of it was naturally unsuspected by her. 

'* Are you ill 1 " she said. " Are you suffering ] " 

He caught at the suggestion eagerly. ** It's nothing," he 
said. "It's merely a sudden headache. I can hardly see. I 
must go to my room and be quiet. I shall be all right in an 
hour or two." 

Miss Markham' s face, like his, exhibited genuine feeling; 
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but hers suggested annoyance far more than sorrow. 'Wha 
ho close<l the door slie sullenly collected her materials. She 
sat with them lying in her lap, her dainty lips poating; aad 
presently, undoing a button, she drew from her breast a locket 
There was a man's jwrtrait on one side and on the other i 
crown in diamonds. She looked long at it Trith a ha)!- 
discontented smile. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CJkknville meanwhile had secured for himself at least one 
luxury — solitude. The emotions of men and women show 
thrnis(»lve8 in different ways. A woman suffering as he did 
would have cried or broken down somehow. He at first did 
nothing but sink into a chair by his writing-table, bite his lips, 
and listen to a sigh which he could not suppress, and which 
only (|uivoro(l under his vain attempts to do so. He then 
took up a copy of an English newspaper, and with apparent 
inU»rt»st< Ix^gan to glance over its columns. But in a moment 
or two he dashed it down, and a frown furrowed itself on his 
forohcmd. Lying on his table was his diary. He had written 
nntl\in,L( in it for days. He now opened it, and hastily seized 
a |HMi ; and th(^ paper was soon creaking under its quick vin- 
dictivt^ strokes. "J feel," he muttered to himself, "as if my 
ink ought to be vitriol." 

•• I (lon'l. know," he began, "if hell is a real place : but if it 
is, I know (he nature of its torments ; for during the last three 
da>H I have sulTered thoni. They have nothing to do with hot 
t«)ngM, or tlu^ liro-plai^o. The fire and the burning iron are 
siipplioil by one's own soul. They consist of the sense of sin, 
(t)getluM* with the constant commission of it — and sin is the 
net. of boing s(>))arated from one's true self ; and also from that 
to which ont^'s true self is devoted. If we were separated 
fr«)ni this onoo for all, if one's belief in its value once for all 
diod, ihon one might be at peace; but in hell this belief is 
always coming to life again, only that one may feel the toi*ture 
of ngain making oneself uniit for it. It is a never-dying, ever- 
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reviving death. This sounds like a fragment from some book 
of theology. It is really the literal confession of an ordinary 
man of the world, whose thoughts are busy immediately not 
with God, but a woman — and a woman whom, according to 
theologians, he has no business to love. But with an extra- 
ordinary fidelity this secular experience of mine embodies what 
theologians say. To me this woman represents everything 
that is good — everything that is high and beautiful ; and 
knowingly and deliberately I have estranged myself from her, 
committing against her daily acts of treachery. And my will 
has consented. But here is the strange thing : — it has, as it 
were, consented against my will ; and whenever this has 
happened — what monkish specialist will lend me an image 
savage enough ? — a red-hot knife has gone through the tissues 
of my soul, cutting away from me all that in myself I respected, 
and leaving my life dead. Now for the first time in its fullness 
I know what guilt means. I remember a certain morning 
when I thought for a time I knew it. I thought I was con- 
victed by my own conscience and abased before it. I know 
better now. What menaced me on that occasion, as if it were 
a sense of guilt, was really terror or distrust of an untried 
situation. For so far as this woman is concerned, I was 
absolutely true, absolutely single-hearted ; and for the first 
time in my life I was beginning to realize what absolute 
devotion to another human being meant. Theologians and 
moralists may say of me what they like ; but I swear by all 
that they think sacred, that a new inward light was that 
morning dawning on me. But now, if that light is darkness, 
how great the darkness is ! 

*' Irma," he continued, **I know that you have been strange 
and hard to me. You have tried me. But what of that? 
What must I be worth, if I could not bear such trials 1 How 
often have I said to you that I longed to suffer for you ; and 

here at the first acute suffering I fall away ! And yet 

Why have you left me without a single word? Are you 
going to tak^ your own way to heaven, without so much as 
saying one good-bye to meV* 

Here his pen arrested itself. Seizing a piece of blotting- 
paper, he placed it on the page, and abruptly shut up the 
book ; and having reflected for a few moments, he set himself 
to wiite a letter. It had no formal beginning. It ran 
thus — 
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" I want your opinion on a certain piece of writing, and I 
liope you will be good enough to read it through patiently. It 
is a communication from a man to a woman, made under 
circumstances which are sufliciently explained by what he 
says ; and 1 want you to tell me, if you will, how you think it 
would affect a woman receiving it. Is there anytliing in it 
that would touch her, or appeal to her, or soften her heart 
towards the writer, if, having cared for him, she had subse- 
quently driven him away from her? It runs as follows; I 
copy it out at length : — 

" If you feel that your relationship with me sets you at 
variance with yourself, or lowers you in your own eyes, or 
destroys your peace, I will not ask you to let me again come 
near you. But I will ask you one thing, both for your sake 
and mine. In cutting yourself off from the past that w^e have 
shared together, even while you condemn it, be just to it. 

" As for your own heart you can speak better than I can. 
What I want to do is to tell yon about mine ; for I can tell 
you about it some things which perhaps you hardly realize, 
and which will not only make you (so I venture to hope) 
think more kindly of me, but will also prevent your thinking 
too hardly of yourself. I want to lay bare to you all that 
I have become, and been, and am, so far as my life has 
relation to your own ; and if in this you see anything that is 
good and true, I ask you not only to relent a little towards 
myself, but to remember that this truth and goodness is due 
to your influence, and is a reflection of your own nature. 

" Well — as to truth, is not a man's truth to a woman shown 
by what he sacrifices in order to live true to her 1 Listen to 
this then. For your sake I have sacrificed everything. As 
to worldly advantages, I have retained only enough of them to 
keep me in such circumstances as admit of my being your 
companion. Forgive me for alluding to this. You know it. 
But I doubt if you do know how completely, in other matters, 
I have made a parallel sacrifice. I have made myself, for 
your sake, friendless except for you. I don't say that I did 
this voluntarily, but it has been the natural result of the 
affection with which you have filled me. Every one else has 
grown to me strange and distant. No — not every one. 
There are a few old friends, to whom still I could naturally 
have talked with confidence ; but since I have known you, I 
have never done so. I have been filled with a sense that any 
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intimate thought of mine should be revealed to you only, and 
shared with you only. I have made myself for your sake, 
except for you, altogether alone. Whilst you remained with 
me, you more than made up to me for everything ; but now 
that you have left me, I know how complete my loneliness is. 
Believe me, 1 am not exaggerating. Over every throb of my 
pulse, over every thought, over every look, I have kept watch, 
so that everything which is worthy in me might belong 
entirely to you ; and all that was unworthy shrivelled away 
and disappeared. For your sake all my sense of aspiration 
revived ; my intellectual interests became keen again. Why 
do I talk ? You know it. Ask your memory. 

** And now comes my question. Answer it. Am I so 
degraded and vile, that I am not fit to be near you ? K you 
knew all, perhaps you would say that I am so ; for I have not 
told you all yet. I am going to tell you now. I am going to 
confess to you. Do you know what I have done 1 As you 
drove me away, as you told me to rid you of my presence, I 
have tried — can I confess it? — I have tried to be unfaithful 
to you. Don't attach to that its extremest and worst meaning 
— what it means really is bad enough. The memory of you as 
you drove me away — how hard and cold you looked I — was 
intolerable ; and I have been trying to obliterate your image 
by that of another woman. I have laid myself open with a 
deliberate recklessness to all the charms that beauty — that 
mere beauty — possesses, longing to be charmed by them into 
some desperate forgetfulness of you, as an opium-smoker 
longs to dream. 

** What will you say to me now — me who boasted of my 
faith to you 1 Do not be too hasty. I have something left 
still to tell you — in fact I have two things left. Which shall 
I tell you first? I will tell you first — for I can do that in a 
moment — that all the time I was doing this I hated myself, 
and I never was so conscious of my duty to you as I was 
during this first, this only violation of it. You must believe 
me. What I say is absolutely true. So much for that ; and 
now let me tell you the other thing. Though I tried to be 
charmed by this woman, she has not been able to charm me. 
My effort was all in vain. The pleasure that I felt in her 
company was torture more than pleasure. Your image would 
not be obliterated. It is part of me. I cannot get rid of it. 
I am yours, and yours always. Why do you drive me away 

X 
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from you 1 If you do not scorn me for thifl degrading test to 
which I have put myself, you will see how it at least provw 
tin* strcn^h of my love for you. And perhaps the veiy 
HtnMi^jth of ray lovo will make you despise me yet farther. H 
it do(»s, I have but one thing to ask of you. Grant me one 
final kindness. Ixit me see you once again ; and iv^hen ycm 
are saying good-bye to me, disguise your contempt in pity. Is 
that a grtNit deal to ask, considering our past ? I>oes all oar 
past nioan nothing 1 Was it the idle dream of two ^cked and 
faithless children, who get each other into trouble and then 
hat«^ omrh other 1 This is not so I know, so far as resrards ma 
I cannot hc^lievo that it is so, so far as regards yoo, when I 
romombor the words your lips have whispered in my ears, 
yotir eyes with all your soul in them as they married them- 
mdvea to mine, and the love that shone and revealed itself in 
all the transfigurations of your face. 

" Do you know these verses 1 They are not mine, except 
that thoy speak my meaning — 

" * Ah, dear, but como thou back to me ! 

AVhatevor change the days have wrought, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cricis against my wish for thee.' 



» ft 



This letter he scaled up in an envelope, on which he put no 
addn^HK, mondy the word "Private"; but which, having 
written the following few lines to accompany it, he enclosed 
in anotlu^r, directed in all due form. 

" Dear Mrs. Schilizzi, forgive me for troubling you ; but 
you will find, I tliink, that the enclosed belongs to you. It is 
evidently strictly private ; so I enclose it in a sealed envelope, 
in (U'dor that., if by accident it fell into other hands, there 
nhould bo no chance of its being read inadvertently. Pray 
oxauiino it, and let me know of its receipt by the bearer. 

** Sincerely yours, R, Grenville." 

Hnnnnoning his servant, he asked him to procure a horse, 
rido to Liohtonbourg, and deliver the packet personally. '* It 
oo!\tains," ho said, ** important papers, and must be put into 
the lady's own hands. You must learn from her maid when 
nho is disengaged, as it wants an immediate answer; and 
unless you can find her alone, and able to attend to the 
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matter, don't leave the papers at all, but bring them back to 
me. Fritz ! " he said, recalling him, " should she happen to be 
out for the day, you had better remain the night, and come 
back to-morrow morning." 

The rest of the afternoon passed anxiously. At five, o'clock 
he presented himself in the drawing-room, silencing the in- 
quiries of the others by declaring himself much better, but 
securing an indulgence for a certain abstraction and listlessness 
by letting the impression prevail that he still was suffering. 
And, indeed, as the hours wore on, he began to suffer in reality. 
All through dinner, whenever the door opened, he turned 
round nervously in expectation of a letter for himself, and the 
tension of his nerves increased at every fresh disappointment. 
Afterwards they went to the billiard-table, and he was asked 
if he were well enough to play. He began to fear that they 
might suspect his malady to be mental, and even — fear is so 
unreasonable — that they might actually suspect the cause of 
it. He accordingly made an effort, and laughingly took a 
cue. He surprised himself also by playing extremely well — 
only the smallest noise outside distracted him so completely 
that several of his best strokes he made with the wrong ball. 
At last the folding doors were opened with a crash. He 
dropped his cue. A servant with a tray came straight and 
quickly towards him, and on the tray was a letter. He felt 
that the others were observing him. Truthful as he usually 
was, he hid his confusion by saying, ** It is a letter from 
the doctor in Lichtenbourg. It will keep. I sent my servant 
to him to get some directions about some medicine." He 
resumed his play, and though his spirits had really risen, he 
did his best to repress all signs of recovery. 

The moment he was alone he tore the .envelope open. It 
contained but these few lines : " You don't know what I have 
suffered since you left me. Are you coming back ] Does 
your letter mean that ] Will it be — could it be — to-morrow ? 
As to your enclosure, my opinion of it is this — that a woman 
would have a heart of stone who was not touched by it." 

Fritz next morning again had his work cut out for him. 
He was sent at eight o'clock to a town about three miles 
distant for a carriage. Grenville meanwhile wrote a note to 
his host, who was not an early riser, saying — and here most 
casuists would have acquitted him of untruth — that, although 
in his state of health there was nothing at all alarming, the 
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news he kid receiveii last night made him "wish to return to 
Lichtenbourg. This note, which was garnished ^th every 
necessary civility, he did not send till he learnt that the 
carria^'e had arriveii : and having waited to receive a polite 
me>>age from the Pa>ha, he drove away from the castle as fast 
as th»' horses could take him, without the embarrassment of 
an adieu either to Mi>s Markham or to anybody. 

At fir>t his spirit.s were lifted beyond his o^wn control 
The air blew freedom in his face, and his only discontent was 
that he could not out.strip the carriage. But then presently, 
for some cause which he could not explain, his state of mind 
changed like a day ra})i<lly overclouding. ** Why should this 
be?" he il^ked himself almost angrily. **What is it that 
thus chang»*s our moods so incalculably ? Ai-e we masters of 
ourselves ? Or are we nothing — nothing more than an 
effervescence of succeeding thoughts, of which consciousness 
is the mere spectator T' 

An unbidden change, at all events, did take place in him ; 
and instead of looking forwai'd to the meeting now so near, he 
})egan to look at himself, and examine himself from a new 
stand-point. He was conscious of the keenness of the pains 
he had lately goue through ; but seeing that now they had 
disappeared so suddenly, he began to ask himself whether 
there was not something unreal in them, and something 
contemptible in the fact of his having made so much of them. 

"Perhaps," he reflected, *' when I am no longer divided 
from her, I shall find out that I no longer care for her. A 
fine condition I shall see myself in then. Nothing can redeem 
my conduct except the genuineness, the enduring quality, of 
my main motive. If I find that my motive fails me — if my 
affection, which I have fancied so serious, proves to have been 
a mere caprice, or a piece of sentimental self-indulgence, I 
shall hardly know which to do first — to fall on myself as a 
brute who has deliberately trifled with her life, or laugh at 
myself as the self-made pauper who has deliberately ruined 
his own. I sometimes doubt," he continued, " whether, after 
all, our conventional moialists may not be right, and whether 
a man who acts as I have done is ever sincerely unselfish — 
whether he will ever attest the love, of which he makes so 
much, by any serious sacrifice. For as to giving up fame and 
fortune — I can't tell ; but it is just beginning to dawn on me 
that this may resemble recklessness more than heroism." 
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When he reached the hotel, however, these new and for- 
midable misgivings were for the time, at all events, dissipated 
by an unlooked-for piece of intelligence. As he entered the 
hall the first person he encountered was Mrs. Schilizzi's maid, 
who was just coming out of the oflSce. She started aod 
smiled at the sight of him, and hastened up to him to say, 
that she had just been sent down by Madame to find if he 
had yet arrived ; and that if he had, Madame hoped he would 
come and breakfast with her. ** Where ?*' asked Grenville. 
There was something in the message that • surprised him. 
" In her own salon," said the maid. This surprised him 
further, as, since the departure of the Princess, she had had 
all her meals in the restaurant. But he had no time to 
reflect. It was nearly twelve already, and, following the 
maid with a beating heart, the door of the salon was being 
presently opened for him, and Mrs. Schilizzi was rising from a 
sofa to meet him. There was a smile in her eyes, half re- 
proachful and half deprecating, and in the drooping poise of 
her head there was something that pleaded timidly. They 
looked at each other for a moment or two without speaking. 
Then everything else gave way to gladness. They moved 
towards each other, she was close to him ; but suddenly some 
influence seemed to arrest her gently. She took his hand 
meekly. There was no passionate- embrace, but, hanging her 
head, she offered her soft cheek to his lips. 

** Bobby,'* she began^ with her eyes looking on the ground. 
She faltered. She naively show.ed how little she covdd com- 
mand her words. " Bobby — I want to tell you something. 
Here — come — sit down.*' 

They sat together on the sofa, and still she said nothing. 
He, with the tide of returning tenderness overwhelming him, 
put his arm about her and tried to draw her towards him. At 
first she yielded. Her eyes went out to meet his ; and then, 
sharply but not roughly withdrawing herself, " Don't," she 
exclaimed, ** don't — I can't bear it. Oh, Bobby, why do you 
distress me ? Why do you tempt me to be so wicked ? " 

He was startled. Her reproach, which was one he had 
never heard before, coincided strangely with his late accusa- 
tion of himself ; but he was conscious of one thing which he 
had lately been induced to doubt — the reality of his own pain 
at the mere thought of having wounded her. All he could 
say was, " I don't know how to answer you. Forgive me." 
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" I suppose," she said, " you must think me very odd and 
capricious. When Paul is well and able to take care of 
himself, I don't so much mind what I do j but when he is ill 
1 can't take advantage of that." 

" 111," he exclaimed, quietly moving away from her. **Irmii, 
I quite agree with you. But you never told me he was ilL" 

" Didn't 1 1 No, I suppose not. But he is ; and both the 
children — they are poorly too. The doctor doesn't know yet 
Avhat the illness is, but I have been very anxious, and busy 
too — nursing all of them. As for Paul, I annoy him if I am 
much in his room ; but he likes me from time to time to go 
and take his orders. He finds I attend to them better than any 
one else ; and if anything goes wrong, he has more pleasure 
in abusing me. But as for the children, I am with them 
nearly all day. If it hadn't been for this, I should have written 
to you sooner ; and then," she added, looking at him with an 
odd smile, **in spite of everything I was expecting that you 
would write to me. Dear, sit away, please, a little farther 
still. I hear them. They are coming with the luncheon." 

He asked her during the meal about the several symptoms 
of the invalids. The children, she said, seemed merely to have 
caught some chill — they were suffering from stiff necks, and 
had been ordered to keep their beds. Mr. Schilizzi had 
nothing so definite to complain of. "I fancy," she said, "it 
may be his liver, for he constantly feels drowsy, sometimes he 
is sick ; and altogether he has no strength for anything, 
except to read novels as he lies in bed, to drink champagne, 
and to eat any delicacies he fancies ; and this oddly enough 
the doctor lets him do. You see, Bobby, I have brought you 
back from your castle to meet nobody except a poor sick nurse 
— and even of her you will only see a little. And oh ! " she 
exclaimed, suddenly changing her tone, " tell me this — I was 
so glad to see you, I had forgotten all about it. That other 
woman — tell me that you don't love her. You do I I believe 
you do ! If you deseii; me now, you will kill me." 

A waiter at this moment entered, and asked her if she 
could receive the doctor. " Of coiu'se," she replied, " instantly." 
And then, turning to Grenville, " I must ask you," she said, 
" to go. I shall be busy for I don't know how long. But if 
you will come back at five, I could see you for half an hour 
and give you some tea, and we could then speak about dinner. 
Good-bye. Don't wait a moment longer." 
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He went. He got rid of the hours as best he could. He 
was touched and troubled by her anxieties, but he could not 
feel unhappy. In the first place, the doubts which had tor- 
mented him during the drive, as to the reality of his own 
attachment to her, had been dispelled by his experiences in 
her presence. " Whenever I am near you,'* he said to him- 
self, "all my doubts vanish. My life is absorbed in 
yours." 

But these reflections were not his sole satisfaction. He had 
another and even deeper one, welling up from another source, 
and lifting him to a level of peace to which he had been long 
a stranger. The source was his sight of her in the middle of 
her trying duties. The mere fact of her performing them was 
hardly in itself remarkable ; but the complete self-forgetf ulness, 
the almost religious devotion, with which, from his knowledge 
of her, he saw she was giving herself to their performance, 
elated him with a consciousness of her depth of truth and 
goodness. She was vindicating his own judgment of her, 
when she had felt doubtful of herself. She was showing him 
that he had not been soothing his anxieties with sophisms 
when he told her that, whatever the world might think of her, 
whatever at moments she might be tempted to think of her- 
self, her faith to him had not divided her from her duty to 
others, and that everything in woman which is true, and 
tender, and noble had been kindled and developed, not ex- 
tinguished, by her loving him. He thought of that first 
expedition he made with her — of that drive to the Pasha's 
castle, and of the way she had impressed him by her sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of nature — by her solemn and hushed 
delight in it. The suffering of those belonging to her seemed 
to touch her in a corresponding way. Just as beauty roused 
in her a craving prayer to appreciate it, so suffering roused in 
her an impulse of the same kind, to spend herself in the 
service of relieving it. As he left her room after luncheon be 
had met her maid in the corridor, who told him that for three 
nights Madame had hardly slept. 

Returning at the time she mentioned, he found her awaiting 
him at the tea-table. She was flushed and agitated, and 
there was a trouble in her lips and eyes, exactly like that of a 
child lost in the crowd. "Oh, Bobby," she said, "Tm so 
glad you've come ; and yet I don't know if I ought to allow 
you near me. Paul's illness has declared itself. It's the 
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wiirst form (»f (Hphthcria. If j'ou'i-e not afraid of me, sit 
down, and jidviso me. I'm half distracted." 

"Afraid I" wiid Grenville with a laugh, which he saw was 
a spark of comfort to her. She smiled faintly but gratefully. 
She |)oured him out some tea, and then went on more slowly. 

"The <lootor susj)ooted what was the matter, but he could 
not he quite sure, and he did not wish to alarm me. I've so 
much to tell you. I^et me speak ahout Paul first. Yon 
remember a woman — don't you? — that he admired hera 
Well, even although my continued presence annoyed him, I 
should have been with him more than I have been, if the 
doctor had not informed me that this woman was his constant 
companion. Of course, neither Paul nor she had a notion of 
what was the matter with him; and he used to make her 
pi*esents to induce her to sit and talk with him. Weak as he 
Avas, he used to laugh and chatter with her. But now, as the 
doctor says, of course she will not return — not only because 
of the danger, but because the symptoms ai*e not agreeable. 
Poor creature ! " she went on, " I was sorry" to see him cough- 
ing. I've been wiping his lips and doing all sorts of things 
for him, but the worst of it is that the fact of my doing them 
seems in itself to irritate lam. I don't mind for myself, hut 
I could see it was so bad for him. He struggled to raise his 
voice in order to find fault with me — especially when for a 
second or two I think I must have closed my eyes, for I am 
very tired — and that did something to his larynx, and his 
cough got worse than ever." 

** How is he now 1 " asked Grenville, hardly knowing what 
to say. 

" The nurse is with him now. With her, I fancy, he will 
be quieter. When she came into the room he smiled at her ; 
and to me, without looking at me, but as if he were speaking 
to his pillow, *My dear,' he said, *you can go.' I went. 
There was nothing else to do ; and anyhow soon I should have 
had to go to the children. But now about them — do you 
know what the doctor says ? What they have had has been 
just the same thing — diphtheria. It has, however, been a 
very mild attack ; and now they are fast recovering. He 
knew about it before, and he told me not to kiss them, because, 
he said, they might give me a cold. He thought they would 
soon be well, and he didn't wish to frighten me. He's a kind 
man. But — oh, Bobby, tell me, do I bore you 1 " 
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She looked into his eyes searchiogly. He tried to shape an 
answer, but his lips only trembled. She understood him. 
Her eyes told him so. She leaned towards him and continued. 
" All this," she said, ** is only the preface to my troubles. 
The children, though they are supposed to be recovered, are 
still, according to the doctor, in a very delicate state ; and 
the gieat thing for them soon — not to-morrow, perhaps, but 
next day — will be change of air. They will want most careful 
watching for weeks and weeks. The doctor has lent me a 
book. For the last ten minutes I've been reading it ; so far 
as I can see, it may be two months before we can be sure 
that they are sti ong again. Tell me — what am I to do ? 
Where am I to send them? And must I go with them too? 
It would kill me to leave them ; but then — Bobby — can you 
tell what I am thinking of ? If I don't leave my children, I 
shall have to desert Paul. Give me your advice. Help me. 
Think for me. I am bewildered." 

" I should like," said Grenville, " to share all your troubles, 
exce{»t your bewilderment. It is lucky I don't share that. I 
think your course is clear. Your children require you far 
more than your husband does. At all costs you ought to 
remain with them." 

She walked to the window, turning her face away from 
him. He watched her. He heard a slight sob, and a slight 
movement showed that she was gulping down some emotion. 
Returning to him with swimming eyes, ** Ah," she said, " but 
I feel this." She came close to him. She laid her face on his 
shoulder. ** I feel this," she went on with diflSculty. " I have 
never wronged my children, but I have wronged Paul ; so I 
want to repay him over and over again." She looked up at 
him with a sudden momentary smile. " I shall make myself 
in that way more worthy of you. Don't be shocked at what 
I say. I dare say you don't agree with me ; and so far as 
my thoughts go, I can't think I have wronged him. But from 
habit, from the way one's been brought up, from the way even 
conventional opinion has somehow got into one's blood, I /eel 
that I have wronged him, though I dare say the feeling is 
irrational ; and I want to cauterize this feeling by suffering 
for him — by wearing myself out for him." 

"Irma," he said, "whatever my thoughts may be, I too at 
times have a feeling resembling yours. Till now I have been 
shy of telling you of it ; but I can never again have a secret 
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fi-om yt)ii. Little Iriua, I understand you entirely. But 
coiiH', whatever we feel, our business is to be pi-actiad. Lei 
us just consi«ler lirst what it is possible to do aboat the 
ehil*li*en. The most obvious course would, I think, be to send 
tlu'Ui to the Princess." 

** No." she said, **no. They are never well at the castki 
They were jmxuIv Avhen last they went there." 

** Well," he siiid, **then let the Princess take them some- 
where. 1 have it. I happened to hear at the Pasha's that 
the C'ount's hotel in the forest is now formally opened, and 
that he has secured an excellent doctor, who is to live there 
duriii/X the season. One Avould not wish to bring* a chance of 

inftHjtioii to the hot^jl, but I could get Count T to put the 

linlp* at your disposal. You could send the children with the 
Princess, or, if you liked, you could take them yourself there; 
ami whether you Avould stay there or come back to your 
husband, you would be able to settle afterwards." 

A nurse here entered, asking Mrs. Schilizzi if there were 
any further questions which she wished to ask the doctor. "I 
wish to ask him one," Grenville answered quickly ; and, 
sprinjjing up, he hastened out into the passage. He came 
Kick in a minute or two. "I am glad," he said, "that I 
8jK)ke to him, for he told me something, which to you he 
could not have put so strongly. He has seen Mr. Schilizzi 
a^ain, and he feels particularly anxious that you should leave 
him for the next twelve hours to the care of the two nurses. 
If you are tluTc — as you have told me — from time to time he 
excilt»s himself. Nothing is so bad for him as this, and there- 
fore, for his sake, just at this juncture it will be kindest not 
to p> to him. AVill you promise me not to do so? " 

She KH>ked at him doubtfully, as if she thought he was 
trying to dtHvive her. " He's not worse, is he?" 

•* No," said Crenville, " no. You may keep away from him 
with a prrft»ctly doiir conscience." 

" Well." she said, ** if it's for his good, I will." 

** That's right," exclaimed Grenville with an accent of great 
nAn^i, "And now about the children ; what I propose to do 

Ih thin. If you approve I will at once go to Count T (he*s 

at lunnt\ I happen to know) and will ask him about the lodge. 
Then by the evening train I will go on to the Princess. I 
Mhall iMMioli the castle before she has gone to bed, and I will be 
hwk horo in the early morning, having arranged everything." 
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" Will you really," she said, " do all this for me ? " 
Her wondering incredulity, which melted as she spoke into 
gratitude, profoundly touched him. ** Do me one little kind- 
ness," he said. " Lend me the doctor's book — I should like 
to look at it during my journey.'* 

She gave it him and he was gone. He found the Count at 
home, who received him with the greatest courtesy, and at 
once placed the lodge at the disposal of himself or of his 
friends. He then hurried on to the train, which was to take 
him to the Princess. On the way he studied the book. He 
fancied that with more or less accuracy he could make out the 
general course which this disease, varying so in various cases, 
was taking with Paul Schilizzi. Whatever the mother had 
done and suffered for her children would not have surprised 
Grenville, though it might have moved him afresh to some 
new act of reverence for the beauty of her passionate mater- 
nity ; but with regard to her husband, towards whom, as he 
knew well, patience was the highest feeling, and indifference 
the kindest, which his conduct and character made- it possible 
for her to entertain or cultivate — with regard to her husband 
the case was quite different. That she should see him properly 
cared for and supplied with the best attendance, that whatever 
he wished her to do she should do and do willingly, this was 
natural enough. But what she had been doing, still more 
what she wished to do, went far beyond this. So far as his 
wishes went, his illness made few claims upon her. To him a 
nurse's care would have been just as welcome as hers ; and 
the only thanks she received were either neglect or anger. 
And yet, in spite of this, she longed to do for him whatever 
was hardest — whatever to herself was naturally most repug- 
nant ; and what it was to which she was thus devoting herself, 
Grenville realized now, for the first time, as he read the 
account of the disease, and the attentions which were required 
by the patient. She had mentioned to him lightly that the 
symptoms were not agreeable. He now saw, from something 
else which had been told him by the doctor, and which fixed 
his attention on certain special paragraphs, that ** these not 
agreeable symptoms " really comprised everything which could 
try and nauseate constitutions far stronger than hers. The 
infected air alone would for her be physical martyrdom ; and 
there was nothing to sustain her, not even the sense that she 
was wanted — nothing but the passionate wish to be true to 
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an Mf.il nf duty. And for the sake of this she had not only 
wfttflu'd and suiTt'rtH.1, but had done so, despito all provocation, 
with ji tt'ntler and unfailing patience. These thoughts pos- 
8«'s.s« d him (hn-ing the whole journey. " Quia multum amavit!" 
he srvt'nil tinirs exclaimed to himself; and once he said, 
** U't nir only l>e worthy of her, let her only love me, till I 
die Jind I shall not be afiuid of death." 

The Primoss had been forewarned by telegraph, both of his 
coniini: and of the cause of it. The children were her idok" 
Shf was awaiting (Tronville impatiently. He told her of the 
8cheni<» he liad pro} osed for sending them to the Count's 
hunting-lodge, together with all details as to the neighbouring 
doctor. She approved highly, praising his readiness of 
revource ; and when he asked her if she herself -were coming, 
she answered i>etulantly — 

"Of course I am," as if she resented its being doubted. 
" My maid will see about packing my things to-night ; and if 
the children can be moved to-morrow, T shall be ready to go 
w^ith them. But the lodge — will that be ready." 

"Yes, it will," said Grenville. "There is a train which 
passes your station at three o'clock in the morning. I return 
by tliat. I shall reach Lichtonbourg by seven. I will ride 
over to the lodge. I can get there by half-past ten ; and I'll 
engage that by to-morrow afternoon the whole place is fit 
for you." [ 

**My poor friend," said the Princess with motherly pity, 
" you're almost dropping with sleep. You look yourself as if 
you'd been ill enough for all three of them." Gren villa 
laughed and roused himself, for he was indeed nearly 
exhausted. " I tell you," said the Princess, ** who causes me 
most anxiety. That's Irma herself. Of course in remaining 
with her husband she incurs the very gravest danger; and 
from what you tell me, her husband does not require her.'' 

" I can't be sure," said Grenville, *' how far she realizes the 
risk; indeed I myself till this afternoon knew very little 
about it ; but I made her promise me that, at all events till I 
returned, she would stick to her children, and leave him to 
the doctor and the nurse." 

"I," said the Princess, "will write her a note for you to 
give her. Any scrap of paper will do. I have one here. 
Will you lend me a pencil 1 Read it," she went on when she 
had finished. 
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" I shall be with you," the note ran, " by the middle of the 
day to-morrow. You know I'm an expert nurse; and you 
know also that I'm a very determined old woman ; so I may 
as well tell you exactly wliat I mean to do. I am coming 
myself to take charge of your husband, and leave you free to 
do what is your only and obvious duty, and that is to be off 
at once with the children. For their sakes you have no 
business to run the smallest risk of becoming ill yourself, and 
consequently unable to look after them. Every time you go 
into Paul's room — at all events after you get this letter — I 
shall consider that you are doing by them a cruel and 
unjustifiable act. I must speak strongly, because what I 
know I have to overcome in you is a temptation supplied by 
your goodness ; but you must please resist it. If you don't, 
you will show yourself unpardonably selfish. There — I have 
done. Take that for a parting dig, which your old aunt 
gives you too soon, that she may not have to give it to you 
too late." 

"Will that do?" said the Princess, screwing her eyes up, 
and a little pleased, through her anxiety, with the kind 
causticity of the endiog. 

Gn^nville said it was excellent. 

" By the way," said the Princess, " you too had better be 
careful. Nothing makes a person so liable to take the infec- 
tion as this exhaustion from which you are now suffering." 

She looked at her watch, and advised him to take some rest 
on a sofa in an ante-room near the door, and gave orders that 
the porter should sit up to awake him. 

When he found himself again in the train day was already 
breaking, and the damp grey morning was scented with leaves 
and grass. He told the guard to wake him at the proper 
place, and, lulled by the freshness of the air, lost his trouble 
in sleep. A carriage was awaiting him at his station. He 
slept again during the drive ; and it was not yet seven by the 
time he was back at the hotel. Maids and waiters were 
scrubbing the floors and door-steps ; last night's tobacco- 
smoke was floating about the premises, and a smell of soap 
was mixed with it. To his great relief Fritz appeared in a 
moment, whom he begged to go instantly to Mrs. Schilizzi's 
maid, and inquire if her mistress were up, or if, at any rate, 
she were awake. An instant message was returned to him, 
asking him to go into her salon. He had not to wait long 
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}>ofnro tho <l(X)r of lier btnlroom opened; and with giw% 
H(Ki(in«» t»yos, ftn<l a diaphanoiia flush in her cheeks, which i 
roso-coloiirwl <lrossinp-<^own turned to a spectral pallor, she 
softly cnmo towards him. 

** i havo," ho said, "settled everything." He spoke 
oa;r<'rIy, an<l, as he hoped, reassuringly. "The lodge is at 
ynur tlisposal for the children, and your aunt Tvill be here by 
midday. She sees how to settle everything. Here is a letter 
sh»» has written you. All is explained in that." 

Slu» rviul it throufrh. As she did so her colour deepened 
She sank on tho sofa. 

*• Sit down hero," she said to him. ** I have something to 
UA\ you. I wonder what you will say to ma*' As she spoke 
sht^ was close to him, but suddenly starting back, ** What am 
I d(ung1" she exclaimed. ** I may give you this horrible 
illness." 

'* Nonsense," he said, suddenly drawing on his invention. 
*' Tho infection can only be taken from a person in whom the 
illness is developed." 

She moved again towards him and took his hand. 

** Listen ! " she gasped. " Do you know what it is I've 
donol IVe broken my word to you, and IVe been again 
Avith Paul. He didn't know I was there, so I didn't excite 
or iri'itato him. His bed has curtains. I sat in a chair 
behind them. It was at night, and the room was dark, and I 
lot the nurse sleep for an hour or two; and without his 
recojijnizing me, I did whatever there was to do. In some 
ways it's dreadful ; only in seeing another suffering so, one 
forgets what one feels oneself. I suppose, however, one's 
])ody doesn't ; for after two hours 1 fainted, and I was carried 
b:»ck to my room. But I couldn't keep away; and oh, 
Hohhy, I can't now." 

" Inua," ho said, ** were you only concerned, I would not 
try to dissuade you. But you know that I plead not for 
yourself, but for your children. I understand the reasons 
which commend to your own mind the other duty in prefer- 
ence to this. To do that duty seems to you a form of self- 
sacrifice. It is a form of self-sacrifice also to give it up. You 
will do most good to yourself by choosing what does most 
good to others." 

"To be with the children," she said, "that in itself is 
heaven ; and it seems to me now like running away from 
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pain ; and yet, when you speak of them, you disarm me. I 
have not the resolution to leave them; though — don't you 
think this] — for a week or so they could do without me." 

" You quite forget one thing," he urged. " You might by 
remaining here make yourself unable to go to them for many 
a week, or, Irma, perhaps for ever. Have you any right to 
run that risk 1 Have you the heart to do it 1 You wouldn't 
run the risk of leaving them alone in the street. Can you 
bear the thought of leaving them alone in the world 1 As for 
your husband, you may safely commit him to the Princess; 
and I will remain here also, to do whatever I can do." 

" I yield," she said. " I see that you must be right. To 
be away from that sick-room costs me far more than to remain 
in it. Go, dear friend, and arrange things as you please for 
me." 

A horse was ordered for Grenville, whilst he ate a hasty 
breakfast ; and soon once more he was at the familiar hunting- 
lodge, making all necessary arrangements for Mrs. Schilizzi's 
arrival. Nothing escaped his forethought. Various pro- 
visions he ordered over from the hotel, and some articles of 
furniture which the manager kindly lent him. He had also a 
long interview with the doctor. Returning to Lichtenbourg, 
he found that the Princess had arrived, who was delighted — 
so far as the circumstances permitted of such an emotion — 
at finding her advice had been taken, not dreaming that it had 
needed seconding. Carriages were ordered by the ever-useful 
Fritz ; and almost before Mrs. Schilizzi knew what had been 
done, her boxes had been packed and sent on with a couple of 
servants ; whilst a capacious landau, specially constructed for 
invalids, was waiting at the door in the warm afternoon 
sunshine, ready for herself, a nurse, and the two children. 
The briskness of the Princess's manner was of great service 
on the occasion. She told her niece she was " silly and wrong 
and selfish " for having any reluctance to do what so clearly 
was pointed out to her, not only by duty, but by ordinary 
common-sense ; and with a semblance of anger, which acted 
like a moral tonic, and was sweetened at the same time by an 
under-current of deep kindness, she almost drove the little 
party out of the house into the carriage, where she carefully 
packed the children, kissing them whilst she did so. As they 
all drove oft' she stood waving her wrinkled hand at them, and 
forcing a cheerful smile, till a turn in the road hid them ; and 
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tlu-ii lit'i* wrinkl<Ml hand found sudden occupation "with her 
ovfs. 

**St»lulizzi." .»»lio said to Grenville, as they turned indoors 
torjrthtT, ** is fr<iinp on much the same. I have not yet seen 
him. I ivfraintnl from doing so till my niece was out of the 
way. J ;rivo you fair warning that in another hour I may be 
intVitious ; an<l so if you are wise you will avoid me as a 
danpTous charactor." 

** My <l-ar Princoss," said Grenville, "I am not going to 
loavt' J.icht<*nl)ourg till you and all belonging* to you are 
coniph'toly free from your anxieties. I only wish I could help 
you more than I can." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Certainly at that moment he was incapable of doing 
anything. He had had no sleep, except in unrefreshing 
snatches, since he left the Pasha's castle ; and now that the 
chief object of his exertions was secured, physical weariness, 
long held at bay, asserted its rights at last, and he slept 
soundly till the evening. His first care on waking was to 
ascertain where the Princess would dine, in order that he 
might keep her company, and not seem to desert her. He was 
told that she would dine in her sitting-room, where he was at 
liberty to dine also, and she would be glad of his company, 
though she advised him not to give it her. They met. The 
Princess retained her s{>iiits wonderfully. She said that the 
invalid had every comfort possible, and that the badness of his 
temper gave her great confidence in his strength. She then 
turned the conversation to general matters, and sat down 
opposite to him, slightly smelling of disinfectants. The 
moment the meal was over she left him to his own devices, 
and he wandered out into the gardens restless and discon- 
tented. 

With the departure of Mrs. Schilizzi, the whole place had 
become different. The band was sending music into the air, 
lamps were glittering, windows were shining through the 
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leaves. Love-making and cofFee-drinking were in progress at 
the scattered tables. But for him there was vacancy every- 
where ; everything had lost its interest. 'Nor was this the 
case with regard to the place only. He felt it to be the case 
also with the state of his own mind. His sublime ideas of the 
duty of pain relaxed themselves ; and resolutions that had 
soared high in the morning, now came fluttering down with 
nerveless wing. 

He sat down at a table, and ordered some coffee and a 
liqueur. As he was lighting a cigarette, he caught sight of 
the doctor moving across the gravel towards the hotel 
entrance. He called him. The doctor seemed glad of a little 
society, and seating himself at the table called for some coffee 
also. Grenville asked after the invalid. "I shall see him 
again," the doctor said, " in an hour or so ; and if you could 
come to the reading-room, I would meet you there and report 
to you. Ah 1 " he went on, " I am almost worn out by this 
time. It is reviving to sit here like this, and inhale the good 
clean air." 

Grenville now talked to him about various indifferent 
subjects, and then ventured to say to him, " And how are you 
getting on yourself ? ** 

" If," said the doctor, " I had only myself to think of, I 
should be getting on well — quite well ; and even if I were 
not — what matter 1 I could bear it. But I have to think of 
others ; and suppose I were to die now, my wife and my little 
children would be left in the world destitute." 

Grenville tried to encourage him, and asked him about his 
practice. ** Affections of the throat," he said, ** I believe are 
your special study ? " 

" Yes," said the doctor, " I have studied them in Paris and 
in London both ; but here Herr Schilizzi's has been my first 
serious case." And so the conversation came back to the point 
from which it had started. 

" I was reading," said Grenville, *' the book which you lent 
his wife. There is a mention in it of your improved tracheotomy 
tube." 

" Mein Gott I " murmured the doctor, as if talking to him- 
self, " supposing an operation in HeiT Schilizzi's case should be 
necessary, nobody without such a tube could perform it on a 
man like him. You never knew him, Herr Grenville, before 
you met him in the train, did you ? " 

Y 
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** N«;ver," said GrenWlle, drilr. *• His wife's familr are et 

• 

frioiids ; and I only found out who he iras by seeing hb 
photograph afterwards." 

** liah : " murmured the doctor, '' it is a bad, sad busines!** 

Orcnville looked at him inquiringly. 

" J I en- Grenville," he continued, di-opping his T^oice somewbar, 
** Fmii Sciiilizzi is a noble lady — she is an angeL He — ^voa 
iiiUKt know it as well as I do — is not fit to be her husband' I 
Hti(M>k(*<l you in the train — do you remember f — by mv Tiews 
al)out marriage. Herr Schilizzi is not fit, and never will be. to 
Ik) ttu) husband of anybody. Your English hiw; regarding 
him in ttiat cajiacity, would pronounce his very existence to be 
a cruelty. I violate in telling you this no professional confid- 
ence. II err Schilizzi does not realize the full gravity of his 
hituation ; but the fact Avhich I tell you he makes no secret of. 
I Id wiiH proclaiming it openly to two friends in my hearing. 
I tab I It's a luid business. I have forgotten my own troubles 
ill tbinkin^ al>out it.'' 

Tht) doctor went, having some other patients to visit. 
<]ronvilK* rone also, and presently moved away to a remote 
(|iiar(or of the gardens, losing himself in shadow and solitude. 

Wlii^thor the devil is a real person or no, it is easy to see 
bow, witliout any external evidence, a belief in his reality 
may bavo arison ; for there are certain trials or adventures in 
tint bintory of most minds which, though no doubt they may 
bo Hccoimtod for in a more scientific way, are hardly capable of 
boin^ dt^oribod vividly, except by representing some alien 
hpirit UK ail twtor in them. 

Tlututf^b Muob a crisis Grenville was now passing; and it 
oaniiot bo dtt8crilH)d except in the way just indicated. The 
ilovil HjKiko to bim in a tone of insidious languor, which 
AOoiiHul tt» b«» oiunmon- sense taking rest after exercise, telling 
biiu \\\i\\ now bo might leave events to themselves ; arguing 
thut' bo bad ah^t'ady done far more than was needed of him; 
und that ti» bang about tbo sick man's room, and live habitually 
with \\\H \\\\VM\ was a more Quixotic madness, endangering 
huuM»lf aihl bouolitinguo ono else. ** You had much better," 
<ho tb'vil Haid, •*ronmin quiet and not trouble yourself. The 
hloU man is abuostoorl^uu to die. At any rate you cannot save 
Www. Wboii bt^ dios you will have nothing with which to 
»'t»p»'\M»ol» ^'oiu'solf. You will not have to think that you have 
oaUHod bim a uu>mont's iwu ; and then your life will be plain 
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for you, and Irma will be yours for ever. All, my friend, I 
can see," the voice continued, " that you still are moved by the 
example of an emotional woman ; and you still fancy that by 
emulating this example you will be achieving some higher and 
closer union with her. You say you will be worthier of her. 
My friend, you will be simply a fool. The best service you can 
render her is to keep yourself in good health, so that whatever 
happens you may be able to cheer and protect her." The 
thrust of each fresh suggestion Grenville resisted passively ; 
but he felt that they weakened, even if they did not wound 
him. Then at last the devil, with the adroitness of a conjuror, 
seemed to slip into his very self, speaking with his own voice, 
and attempting to drive him from his duty by a quite new 
series of arguments. The devil told him that he was a self- 
deceiving dreamer — that all his passion was nothing but a 
wicked weakness, that all the duties which seemed to arise 
from it were fantastic, and that if he were a man he would 
once for all break free from it, and lay his heart open to some 
other and healthier love. Then the devil, with a low whisper- 
ing laugh, noiselessly left him, not dissatisfied with his work. 

There are probably moments in the lives of the best of men 
when every efficient force in them is corrupted, except the will. 
Grenville's will in this case had not been conquered ; but as he 
wandered on listlessly, he felt that it was weak and faint. 
Still it had force sufficient, after no very long interval, to turn 
him back to the hotel, and prompt him to inquire for the 
doctor. Before he could see him he had a considerable time to 
wait. He was hardly conscious what he should say to him 
when he did so ; and, going into the reading-room, he began to 
study the papers. At last the doctor came. Grenville, on 
beginning to talk, heard his own voice like that of another 
person. He had a sense of curiosity as to what he should say 
next. He learnt, in answer to his inquiries, that Mr. Schilizzi 
was worse. Then he said, ** Is there no way in which I can 
help ? Can I be of any help to the Princess, and take anything 
off her hands ? " 

**No," said the doctor, "I honestly don't think so, unless 
you will go to a house about half a mile distant, and see if it 
is possible to engage another nurse. I am sorry to tell you 
that, in coming up the stairs in the dark, the Princess has 
sprained her ankle, and it has been necessary to put her to 
bed.'' 
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<ironville pudilonly laid his hand on the doctor's arm. "Isa 
man/* ho said, *' no use I Can I not €ict as a nurse 9 The 
l*iiiut*ss is my oldest fnend. I am nearly connected with the 
family. If you can, for God's sake make use of »*«." 

Tlie doctor looked at him. ** Ai*e you at all aware," he 
said, "of the duties you would have to perform, or the con- 
ditions you would have to perform them in ? I doubt if physic- 
allv vou could endure it. Have you had any experience of 
illness ? " 

•* Listen," said Grenville ; " I'll tell you what the conditions 
are — I'll tell you what I should have to do." And he rapidly 
ran through the various details with which the book he had 
studied had now made him familiar. ** As for my nerves," he 
said, ** don't trouble youi-self about them. When a man is as 
anxious as I am, he's no time to be sick." 

The doctor considered for a moment. " Well," he said, " till 
a second nurse could be got, your help would, no doubt, be 
valuable. You could at least relieve for an hour or two the 
woman who is with him now. She'll tell you what to do, and 
she can then get some sleep in a chair. But stay — the patient 
is often extremely irritable, and a face that he knows — one 
can't tell why — might excite him." 

" Listen," said Grenville, " I know what I will do. I happen 
to have with me a false beard and whiskers, which were got for 
me under very diilerent circumstances. They will quite 
disguise me, and I can pass myself off as your assistant." 

" Well," said the doctor, " in that case talk German. He 
understands it perfectly, and he will never detect your 
accent." 

The disguise was not one that required long for adjustment, 
and Grenville presently, under the doctor's guidance, was 
crossing the garden to the annexe where the sick man lay. 
His wul by this time was vigorous and wide awake; and 
though his imagination menaced him with disgust, and though 
every nerve was shrinking, his resolution never wavered. 

When, however, he entered the bedroom, the doctor, who 
watched his face, saw an involuntary change in it ; and 
snatching up a bottle of salts made him smell them, whispering, 

" You won't be able to stand it." 

" Nonsense," said Grenville, with an effort. " I'm perfectly 
right already. Tell the nurse who I am, and let me be shown 
my duties." 
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They were not difficult, though not a few of them were 
repulsive; and made doubly repulsive from the inherent 
character of their object. But he felt himself urged onwards 
by a species of spiritual lever, working on some undefined 
fulcrum ; and the more physical disgust pressed against one 
extremity, he was impelled in a direction precisely opposite by 
the other. Sharply awake as he was to the various offices 
required of him, of the rest of his physical circumstances he 
became but half conscious. The dim light falling across the 
bedclothes ; the collection of bottles, glasses, handkerchiefs, and 
basins by the bedside, and the discoloured face of the sufferer, 
on which suffering had but emphasized a leer, together with 
the- oppression of the atmospheric conditions — all this became 
for him like some frightful dream, merely oppressing his 
senses, but leaving his mind untouched. As the hours wore 
on, he felt that he hardly knew himself. An instinctive and 
tender adroitness was actuating his arms and hands ; his eyes 
and ears were unremittingly watchful j he shrank from no 
office, no matter how disgusting. Who the sufferer was, or 
how the sufferer was connected with him, almost escaped his 
mind. He saw merely a man who, antipathetic to him in 
health, was even more antipathetic now — who did not touch 
him with any sense of compunction, or, except as a human 
being, with any sense of compassion. And yet over this man 
no mother could have watched more carefully, as he listened 
to his breathing, which seemed gradually growing more 
difficult, and raising him with an arm when a sudden spasm 
woke him. 

It was long past midnight, when the door softly opened, 
and the doctor again appeared. Grenville was watching. 
The nurse was still sleeping. 

" Not another nurse to be had," the doctor said in a 
whisper, "If he ever thanks anybody, he ought to thank 

you." 

Struggling with a fit of suffocation the sufferer started up 
in his bed. Instinctively in an instant Gienville's arm was 
supporting him. 

" Let me,'* said the doctor, " take your place for a moment." 
He sat close by the bedside, and made his various observa- 
tions. He put some medicine to Mr. Schilizzi's lips, and 
applied some ice to his throat. Then drawing Grenville aside, 
he shook his head. 
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" It's a grave case," he wliispered. " It takes its course slowly; 
but the false membrane continues to increase in the throat. 
Stay — let us wake the nurse. You have relieved her long 
enough ; and I will finish what I have to tell you outside." 

lie touched the sleeping woman, who opened her eyes 
instantly, and resumed with a mechanical readiness her former 
station by the bed. He gave her a few instructions, then 
went out with Grenville. 

** I am aware, Herr Grenville," he said, " that I may speak 
to you quite freely. In fact you can hardly have mistaken 
my meaning, when I said to you not long since, that Herr 
Schilizzi was not in good health when this disease attacked 
him. Did I tell you that in the hearing of others, as well as 
of myself, he voluntarily admitted the fact, making a joke of 
it as he did so 1 He'll find that it's no joke now. His body is 
at this moment a mass of complicated corruption. He may 
pull through this attack. I shall judge better to-morrow ; but 
I think it probable that within a very short time from now we 
may be driven to an operation on the trachea. If that is so, 
it will give us one hope more, and our only hope, though one 
which is too frequently disappointed." 

They were by this time in the garden ; and touching Gren- 
ville's arm, the doctor said kindly, ** And now let me prescribe 
for you. Go to bed at once. It's a prescription which I shall 
follow myself." 

For a time, however, tired as he was, Grenville had no wish 
to do so. One delight in the middle of trouble was over- 
whelming him : and this was the delight of tasting the pure 
night air. There was dew on the trees and on the beds of 
sleeping flowers. He approached his face to a rose-bush, and 
the drops of the night baptized him. He was conscious of a 
scent of jasmine. Suddenly exhilarated, he walked away 
rapidly to the remoter parts of the garden. There was more 
light than the stars, though the sky was full of them, would 
account for. He thought there must be a moon somewhere ; 
but having looked for its disc in vain, he recognized the pallor 
of the morning stealing up already over the heights of the 
stirred foliage. 

Thanks to the faithful Fritz, who had slept in the hall to 
wait for him, he easily gained his room, where his rest was 
profound and dreamless. 

His first care next morning was to inquire about the con- 
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dition of the Princess. He learnt that she could not move, 
but would shortly be carried to her sofa. He sent word to her 
that he would come to her as soon as she could receive him, 
and bring the doctor with him, who would tell her all the 
news. He wrote at the same time a note to the doctor himself, 
so as to decide, before making the visit, how the news might 
be most judiciously told. 

" I find," said the doctor, who came to Grenville's bedroom, 
" that the patient is going on precisely as I predicted ; and in 
the course of to-day I think it is quite possible that nothing 
will be left for us but the operation of which I spoke to you. 
Everything will be in readiness ; and it happens that only 
last week I had my apparatus for removing the particles of 
false membrane sent me back from Vienna, with a slight but 
important improvement." 

**Has not something of the same kind," said Grenville, 
** been done by the mouth of the operator? " 

"Under certain circumstances," replied the doctor, "yes. 
But the risk is always great, and is one which no doctor, in 
my judgment, could ever be called upon to run. But in this 
case it would be simple madness. The operator who ran it 
might as prudently swallow poison. His danger would be 
infinitely greater than that of which he relieved the patient." 

"Well," said Grenville, "we need not sicken ouiselves 
with discussing the question. Let us go to the Princess ; and 
this is what I wish you to tell her — that Mr. Schilizzi, though 
dangerously ill, has developed no unexpected symptoms. The 
disease is running its course, say — ^anything to keep her quiet. 
And above all, tell her — not that she is not wanted, but that 
all her own instructions are being carried out to the letter." 

The doctor was an excellent diplomatist ; he even bettered 
the suggestions made to him ; and the Princess, though she 
looked worn, smiled when he had finished his communication. 

" And now," said Grenville, appealing to her, " do you 
think you could do this — ^write a note to your niece, which I 
will send by my servant, begging her not to worry herself, 
and enclosing a note from our friend here — I am sure he will 
kindly write it — saying again what he has just said to you, 
and telling her that even were she here, there would be 
nothing whatever for her to do?" 

The two notes were written, and Grenville added one of his 
own. 
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'' And now/' said the doctor, as soon as they had left the 
sitting-room, "I'm sure, Herr Grenville, you had better to- 
day take a drive or ride into the country. Later in the day, 
no doubt I shall be glad to see you again, but if you wish to 
take care of others you must first take care of yourself." 

^lany people who are subject to sea-sickness feel the touches 
of the malady before they have set foot on their vessel. The 
thought of the sick-room, and all its unwonted incidents, 
affected Grenville now in a very similar way. He was brave 
enough in enduring it for the first time, because past ex- 
perience had supplied him with no terrors of anticipation; 
but now the case was different. Still, without knowing why, 
he stood his ground, and declared that at all events, before 
walking or riding, he would, in his former disguise, personate 
the doctor's assistant, and visit the patient in his company. 

** Stop ! " he exclaimed. ** Is not that your servant looking 
for you ] " 

**It is," said the doctor. **I see by his face he wants me. 
Come, Herr Grenville, if you mean to come you must be quick 
about it." 

At the top of the stairs, outside Mr. Schilizzi's bedroom 
door, was a man who said in a whisper, " I have here the case 
of instruments. You have the key yourself. It seems to me 
they will be needed." 

Through the thin door came the sound of a violent paroxysm 
of coughing, followed by a straining for breath, that was like 
a prolonged groan ; and a moment or two later the sufferer 
had sunk back exhausted, and, as Grenville thought, dead. 
The doctor, however, knew otherwise. 

" Herr Grenville," he said, moving presently from the bed, 
" I am glad that you insisted on coming with me. It relieves 
me of a certain responsibility. The disease has surprised me 
by the exceptional rapidity of its development. I wished, as 
I explained to the Princess, to have had a consultation this 
morning, but for that now there is absolutely no time. If I 
do not act instantly, Herr Schilizzi may be dead in half an 
hour. His only chance lies in my operating at this moment. 
You can be of no assistance ; you will be only trying your 
nerves. You will therefore forgive me if I recommend you to 
leave the room." 

Very slowly Grenville was preparing to do so, when a low 
exclamation from the doctor's assistant startled him. The 
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box had been opened, and though the requisite tube was 
there, the suction apparatus of which the doctor had spoken 
was missing. 

" Mein Gott ! " the assistant exclaimed. " It was taken 
out in order to have one of the screws adjusted. I will hasten 
and fetch it instantly." 

" Instantly ! " repeated the doctor. " Twenty minutes at 
the shortest. Listen — he is choking again. He'll be dead by 
the time you're back." 

Before more could be said, Grenville unexpectedly interfered. 
Seizing the attendant by the arm, "Go to the patient," he 
said, and then addressed himself to the doctor: ** Don't 
discompose yourself. The apparatus shall be my mouth. 
Not a word — I insist. I know precisely what I am doing. 
Have no scruple in using me. You have a family dependent 
on you ; no one depends on me. Quick — quick ! — out with 
your tools, and begin about it." 

'* I tell you," said the doctor, " you might just as well 
drink poison. At best the chance of saving the patient is 
small ; but it is large as compared with the chance against 
your saving yourself. Besides, it is an operation of consider- 
able delicacy and difficulty." 

" Nonsense 1 " exclaimed Grenville. " I order you to let 
me have my way. Delicacy ! — difficulty ! By God ! man, do 
you take me for an idiot ] I can spit through a tube — I can 
blow peas through a tube. Do you mean to tell me that 
sucking is less easy than spitting ? " 

"You," said the doctor, overcome by his determination, 
" are able to answer for yourself ; that man on the bed is not. 
I should not be justified in refusing this last chance you o:Ser 
him ; though, bear me witness, I declare you are not justified 
in offering it. The consequences will be on your own head/* 

**God be my judge," Grenville murmured inaudibly. 
"And yet what do I mean by that? If I owe a debt to 
any invisible creditor, he will understand. I offer him all I 
have." Whilst these reflections were rapidly passing through 
his mind, the horror of the duty which he was about to 
perform for a moment overcame his nerves. There was a 
sudden spasm of his muscles; he barely avoided vomiting. 
Meanwhile the room was full of subdued sounds. A moment 
more, and he was conscious of a metal something in his 
mouth. The assistant presently was exclaiming, " See, he 
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i-i r r*athir>g freelj ! " and the d'Xtor was pressing a glass to 
G:ei. "Tilde's lip?, saying. -Take this — take it, and wash jour 
L'.utL oit thiroo^aly.'' 

Gner-vilie was «iccile. He did exactly as he was bidden; 
but before he retire»i, as he did almost directlv, ** Promise 
me,** Le said to the doctor, ** to sav nothing to the Princess 
of what I did. nor write anything aboat it to Mrs. Sehilizzi 
either ; at all events, not till we see that I am none the 
worr>e for it. I am not anxious myself, but it might add to 
their anxieties if they knew. You're a good fellow, so 
fi-omLre me to be faithful in this." The doctor promised. 
" And now," Grenville continued, " as soon as I have changed 
my clothes, and done all the little things that you advise, I 
shall tell the Princess that the patient is much easier, and 
ride over to the hunting-lodge, and give the same news to his 
wife."* 

" You couldn't do better," said the doctor. ^ ** Tell your 
news while it is true." 

The second relief from the tainted atmosphere, the convic- 
tion, which he could not distrust, that he had himself done 
his utmost, the hurry of his toilet, and the bracing luxury of 
his bath, the bearing of his news to the Princess, and his 
preparation for his ride, left him at first little time for 
thought ; and he was hardly calm enough for anything that 
could be called reflection, till he found himself alone, rapidly 
riding through the forest, with the smell of the pines blowing 
softly against his nostiils, and the rapid motion filling him 
with the joy of living. And now at last the question began 
assailing him — " Am I, as I ride, carrying with me the seeds 
of death ? Is not this my last week of the air, the forests, 
and the sunshine 1 And will not my world be soon a sick- 
room like the one I have just left 1 " Sunshine and shadow 
lay upon the road interlacing ; brooks which he passed were 
laughing and leaping like playing children, and the air moved 
everywhere as if it were a vagrant joy. He took it into his 
lungs, feeling that he was inhaling nature, and then, as he 
did so, asked himself, ** Is it not for the last time?" 

It was a question which he could not answer, and which 
indeed he could only half realize ; so before long he managed 
to elbow it aside, or rather, against his will it was elbowed 
aside by another — a question relating to the probability not of 
his own death, but that of Mr. Sehilizzi. This had occurred 
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to him again and again before, but he had resolutely refused 
to dwell on it, or the prospects which lay beyond it; and 
absorbed as he had been in practical and painful effort, he had 
repelled it easily. 

But now it presented itself to him more importunately and 
vividly ; and he felt he had earned a right to speculate on the 
consequences of a death, which he had risked, and perhaps 
forfeited, his own life to avert. This mood, however, did but 
last for a moment or two. He had hardly yielded to it before 
it shocked and disgusted him ; and he presently exorcised it by 
sending his thoughts forward to the relief, if not to the 
pleasure, which he would be bringing to Mrs. Schilizzi by 
news pointing to the recovery, not the death, of her husband. 
He soon forgot everything else in this. The pleasure to 
himself even of being once more in her presence, and of 
reading the secret in her eyes, which swam in them through 
all her trouble, was a prospect which gave place in his 
mind to the pleasure of seeing the relief which, unconnected 
with himself, would come to her from the news he brought 
her. 

As he approached the lodge, the first thing that caught his 
eye was her red dress and her parasol, motionless by the 
border of the lake. At the sound of hoofs she suddenly 
turned round, staring at him, as if doubtful as to who he was 
or what was his errand. As he drew near, however, and as 
she recognized his face and his expression, she eagerly came 
forward with a smile of hope and of inquiry. 

"I have come," he said, "to relieve you of the anxiety 
which I know must have been wearing you out hera You 
got the note which I sent over this morning 1 " 

" Yes," she said. " How good of you 1 It arrived two 
hours ago." 

"Well," he continued, "I have a later bulletin for you. 
He was far easier when I left him than he has been for the 
last twelve hours. You need not fret yourself because of your 
being here. There is nothing you could do for him that is not 
done by his attendants ; and your presence might excite him, 
whilst with them he is quite quiet." 

*' And has he," she said, " not asked for me 1 " 

" He has asked for no one," said Grenville. " He has not 
mentioned your name." 

He wondered as he told her this whether she would be hurt 
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by hearing it. A sound came from her that seemed to be a 
sigh of relief ; and yet a faint meaning of sadness was given 
to it, when she said — 

" Of course he didn't know how I sat up half the night with 
him, and how, had nothing prevented me, I would be at his 
bedside still." Then her face brightened and softened into a 
smile, as, laying her hand on his arm, she said, '* Come in and 
see the childi*en. Have your horse put up, and I'll tell them 
to make some coffee for you." 

She went with him to the stables ; but on turning back to 
the lodge — 

" I think," he said to her, ** I had better not see the 
children. I have been in his room ; and though I have 
changed my clothes, one never knows if there may not be 
some chance of infection. 1 hardly know, indeed, if I ought 
to remain with you." 

" Bobby," she exclaimed, " don't go, I implore you. You 
won't hurt me ; and even suppose you would — ^if I had to 
consider no one except myself, I would say to you now, give 
me death with your lips. Bobby, do you think that I am very 
wicked and inconsistent ] And you went to see him, did you 1 
And you sat by his bedside ? Darling, wait a little with me. 
We won't go in to the children. We will have our coffee 
outside, under the beech-tree, as we have done before. Do 
you remember 1 Do you remember our old times here 1 " 

When he said good-bye he gently held her at a distance 
from him. He kissed her hand. Such was their sole endear- 
ment. In spite of this interview, however, or, to speak more 
truly, because of it, he rode back enveloped in a deepening 
gloom. He had just been seeing a vision of all that life held 
for him ; what it might give him fully if Paul Schilizzi died ; 
what it might give him partially if Paul Schilizzi lived : and 
the terrible thought settled down on him like a cloud, that at 
this moment he was probably a dying man himself ; or that, 
worse still, if he was not doomed to death, his life would be 
blighted by some revolting and nameless taint — that perhaps 
even he might become an offence to look upon, and that at 
all events he would bear the burden of a hopeless and secret 
isolation. 

But even now he was not conquered ; nor, in spite of all 
these thoughts, was he dispossessed of the spirit which had 
brought him into his present straits. Once or twice mentally 
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he cursed Paul Schilizzi ; but he sharply checked the temper 
which prompted the passing outburst, and never for a moment 
allowed himself to complete the wish that anything which he 
had done during the past day and night had been not done. 
He even prepared his mind, should he find this to be required 
of him, for another vigil at the suffocating and odious 
bedside. 

With a view to giving himself no time for flinching, the 
moment he reached Lichtenbourg he sent to inquire of the 
doctor if he could be of any further assistance ; and, whilst 
waiting for an answer, he hastened to the sitting-room of the 
Princess, in order to give her a good account of her niece. 
She received the news with a smile, but it struck him as a 
rather indifferent one ; and setting it down to the pain of her 
sprained ankle, he asked her how it was, saying at the 
same time, "I suppose you have not been able to see Mr. 
Schilizzi]" 

" You haven't heard, then ! *' she said, with a certain 
severity of accent. **And yet how should you? I suppose 
you have seen nobody. Paul Schilizzi died about an hour 
ago. There was another doctor present during the last 
moments; and it seems, at all events, that the best that 
could have been done was done. Had it not been for the 
operation performed on him, they tell me he must have died 
this morning. I'm sorry," she went on, as if anxious to 
relieve herself by finding fault with something, "Ji'm sorry 
that you should have troubled yourself to raise poor Irma's 
spirits, merely to make this heavy shock the heavier. Hark I " 
she said, " that is the doctor's voice in the passage." 

** I sent to him to inquire," said Grenville. ** I suppose he 
he has come to ask for me." 

His voice as he spoke had a curious tremor in it. The 
Princess looked sharply up at him. He was standing near 
the open window, and she saw that he was shivering as if 
with cold. " Don't," she said, ** stand in the draught having 
made yourself hot with riding. Call in the doctor, and let us 
speak to him here." 

The doctor entered, and answered Grenville's questions, 
giving him an assurance which he had already given the 
Princess, but which she, nevertheless, was pleased at hearing 
repeated, that Mr. Schilizzi at the end had had little conscious 
suffering, that he had expressed no wish to see any friends or 
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relations, that he had missed the presence and had noticed the 
absence of nobody. 

"I hope/* said Grenville, "that you will assure Mrs. 
Schilizzi of that. Her natural impulse will be to reproach 
herself bitterly for having left him." 

''If she had not left him/' said the doctor, <' I promise yoa 
I will assure her of this — that she might easily have had one 
of her children leaving her. Herr Grenville, what's the matter 
with you 1 It seems that you have taken a chill." 

" That's what I tell him/' said the Princess. " Herr doctor, 
you must make him take care of himself. Send him off to 
his room, and give him a hot bath." 

This, indeed, the doctor presently did, telling Grenville that, 
after the danger he had incurred, it was impossible to be too 
careful. ** A common cold with you," he said, " might develop 
into something serious. As for this," he went on, anxious to 
be reassuring, " it is nothing ; but don't neglect it. Dine in 
your own room. I'll send you a draught which will give you 
a sound sleep ; and to-morrow morning we shall find that 
you're quite yourself again." 

"One word," said Grenville. "As to Mrs. Schilizzi, she 
will have, of course, to be told. Will you go to the Princess 
and advise her as to writing a letter, and, if necessary, add a 
line of your own, emphasizing the points I mentioned % " 

Grenville, for his own part, followed the doctor's advice, 
though, when the morning came, he hardly fulfilled his 
prophecy. He had, indeed, the comfort of a dreamless sleep, 
80 escaped the ferment of thoughts consequent on the new 
situation ; but as to his physical condition, though he no longer 
shivered, he felt languid and unwilling to rise, and he realized 
gradually that he had a certain soreness in his throat. He 
did his best to convince himself that this was only fancy ; and, 
though it cost him an effort, he at last got up and dressed. 
He had just finished his toilet, when the doctor made his 
appearance, partly to bring some news to him, and partly to 
visit him professionally. Having questioned and examined 
him as to his symptoms : " Ah," he said, " I don't think this 
will be much. You need not alarm yourself, but you ought 
to be very careful. I should have preferred that you had 
stayed in bed to-day, and, indeed, I should advise that presently 
you Trent back to it again. But as you are up, you will be 
doing no great harm to yourself if you will come down with 
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me for a minute or two to the Princess. She wants to see you 
before Frau Schilizzi's arrival." 

The Princess was better. With the aid of a stick she could 
walk a little, and she sat up instead of lying down on the sofa. 
The alertness, however, which was visible in her whole ex- 
pression, Grenville saw at a glance was largely due to nervous- 
ness, and the questions she- began to put to him showed him 
the same thing. 

** I want you," she said, ** to tell me once again exactly what 
you told Irma yesterday about her husband. It seems to me 
you must have spoken to her much too hopefully ; and if you 
did the shock will be all the worse. When she comes I shall 
want both of you to be present — you, Herr doctor, especially 
— in order to assure her that she could have done no good by 
being here." 

Grenville was proceeding to explain for a second time what 
it was he had said — and he felt himself, as he did so, that he 
had perhaps erred in the way the Princess declared he had. 
" But it was," he continued, " precisely because I knew how 
much her sensitive nature was suffering under her enforced 
absence, that I wished, since there was no question of bringing 
her back here, to relieve her from the tension of an anxiety 
that could do no good to j^ny one." 

The Princess had no time to reply to this ; for he was still 
speaking when the door of the room opened, and Mrs. Schilizzi 
herself entered. Haste and some overwhelming emotion were 
visible in her eyes and cheeks, and in her lips, which were at 
first compressed, and then opened as if gasping. 

*^ And is it true 1 " she said, as they all looked in silence at 
her. " Is there really no hope 1 " 

"Doctor," said the Princess, "you explain it all to 
her." 

The doctor, without mentioning the operation, quietly ex- 
plained to her that the course the disease had taken, though 
not unusual, had been in this case unexpected, and again 
assured her that her presence would not only have been no 
help to her husband, but would have been un perceived by him. 
The words seemed, however, to make but little impression 
upon her. 

" If," she said, speaking to the Princess, " I had only been 
with bim when he died — if I were only at this moment tired 
and ill with having watched by him — it would be different. 
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But now — you have all of you kept me away. You have made 
1116 guilty of a desertion for which I can never forgive myself, 
and for which I can never atone." 5er voice suggested pain 
rather than ordinary grief. There was silence for a moment, 
then the Princess prepared to speak; but before she had 
delivered herself of more than a premonitory cough, Mrs. 
Schilizzi sharply turned to Grenville, and, with a hardening 
voice, said to him, " And you — you completely took me in. 
You told me he was better. You told me not to be anzious. 
If it hadn't been for you, I might have reached him in time. 
He was dying when you came to me ; and with a lie you kept 
me away from him." 

** Perhaps," said Grenville to the doctor, speaking with 
obvious difficulty, " you had better explain all to her — ^nothing, 
you understand, that respects myself : I merely refer to Mr. 
Schilizzi's illness. I told her that when I left the condition of 
the patient was easier." 

" Frau Schilizzi," said the doctor, turning to her with great 
gravity, ** Herr Grenville told you nothing but the truth. He 
forbore, by my advice, to go into needless details ; but if you 
wish it, I may as well explain them to you. Yesterday morn- 
ing, your husband's condition became such, that the only hope 
left us was to perform an operation on his throat, conmionly 
resorted to in such circumstances. But for this, he must have 
died five hours earlier. The operation was successful, and had 
his health been good otherwise " 

But Mrs. Schilizzi would not suffer him to continue. '* An 
operation ! " she exclaimed. " He had suffered an operation — 
and you, Mr. Grenville, told me nothing at all about it ! " 
He was leaning against the wall. She rose up, and she went 
over to him. "Do you know," she exclaimed, "what you 
have done ? You have taken my last chance from me. You 
have forced me to neglect him ; you have allowed him to be 
neglected by others. You have killed him yourself, and the 
reproach of his death is mine. Speak to me, can't you I I 
advise you to do so now, for never again shall I give you an 
opportunity." 

She seemed hardly to know what she was saying. One 
stinging sentence seemed to beget another. He looked at her 
fixedly with an expression of painful wonder. He tried to 
speak, but at first he had no voice ; then a word or two came, 
hoarse and accompanied by a cough. 
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"Oh," she exclaimed ironically, "and so you have a cough 
now, have you ! Much good that will do ! You may at least 
muster voice to answer me." 

Here, however, there was a movement made by the doctor. 
He had been watching Grenville intently, and listening to the 
sounds emitted by him ; and now going up to him, and taking 
him forcibly by the arm, he led him out of the room with a 
promptitude that ensured compliance. " Go," he said, " and 
get back to bed directly. In a few minutes I will be with 
you. Your life may depend upon your prudence." 

Almost stupefied by the scene he had just gone through, 
Grenville went to his room with a dull mechanical resignation, 
and the doctor returned to the other two before either of them 
had uttered another syllable. He shut the door with a bang. 
In his cheeks was a flush of anger. He strode up to Mrs. 
Schilizzi, and confronted her with a look that terrified her. 
" Madame," he said, ** that gentleman who has just left us has 
indeed done what you taxed him with, and kept back from you 
— and begged me to do so also — the most remarkable incident 
connected with your husband's illness. Seeing, however, the 
manner in which you treat him, it will be best for you — it 
will be best for every one — that I tell you the whole truth. 
I cannot allow you to be ignorant of it. Herr Grenville, 
madame, whom you charge with having killed your husband, 
and to whom you say you will never again speak, when your 
aunt, the Princess, was disabled, and one of the nurses failed 
me, attended your husband himself during the most trying 
night of his illness, with a nerve and a care which few trained 
nurses could have equalled ; and when, madame, that opera- 
tion took place, which you blame him for having concealed 
from you, it was solely his heroism which enabled it to take 
place at all. With his own mouth," said the doctor, his voice 
rising, ** he performed the desperate function of removing 
through the tracheotomy tube the membrane that was suffocat- 
ing your husband. No man walking up to a cannon's mouth 
took his life in his hand more surely than did Herr Grenville 
then ; he did it knowing that the danger was worse even than 
I dare explain to you ; and events will have treated him with 
a favour which he had no right to reckon upon, if he is not 
now laying himself down in his bed to await the death from 
which he struggled to save your husband." 

" Doctor," cried the Princess shrilly, " stop — I order you to 

z 
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stop. Ix>ok at my niece. Can't you see what you are doing 
to her t " 

Mrs. Schilizzi's face had indeed undergone a change. Its 
expression had softened into one of helpless sorrow. Her eyes 
were wide and appealing, then they became vacant. ** Don't 
let him die ! " she gasped as her strength failed her; and the 
doctor in another moment had placed her, unconscious, on a 
sofa. 

" You need not be alarmed," he said quietly, turning to the 
Princess. " She will come to herself presently." 

The Pnncess showed by a look that she was sufficiently 
aware of this, and said with an anxious sharpness, " Is it really 
true that you are alarmed about Mr. Grenville 1 '* 

** He has," said the doctor, " taken a slight chill which, as 
I have seen during the last ten minutes, has already affected 
his throat ; for seven days he will probably be a prisoner in 
his own room ; but I hope, as we have certainly taken the dis- 
order in time, that he may escape any serious consequences, 
though the escape will be very narrow, and is, I am bound to 
tell you, very far from certain. As for Frau Schilizzi, if you 
will permit me, I will summon her maid, and I will go myself 
to a patient who needs my attention more." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Some ten days later, sitting up in his bed, and bearing 
traces at once of weakness and returning strength, Grenville 
was listening to the doctor's welcome announcement, that he 
might leave his room for an hoiu' or two, and enjoy the luxury 
of a drive ; whilst very soon, if he wished it, he could probably 
leave Lichtenbourg. 

The doctor, whilst giving his patient this welcome news, 
found his eyes arrested by something that was lying on the 
table beside the bed. It was a roll of paper-money, tied with 
a coloured tape. The doctor started, remained for a moment 
motionless, and then turning nervously towards Grenville, 
tried to say something, but could not get out a word. Gren- 
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ville presently perceived the subject of the doctor's observa- 
tion. A look of guilty embarrassment made its way into 
his face, and his pale cheeks became pink with a faint 
blush. 

"Herr Grenville," exclaimed the doctor at last, **a light 
has suddenly broken on me. Forgive me — let me speak 
plainly. I recognize something on your table. I gave it to 
the manager of the hotel. He lent me some time since 2,400 
florins, 9.nd has lately pressed for the repayment of them. 
But the day you were taken ill, he told me that if I paid a 
quarter, the rest, should it be more convenient to me, might 
be paid in a year's time. I gave him the quarter — and I see 
it lying there. Herr Grenville, it is you, and hot he, that 
have done me all this kindness. You have saved me from 
ruin. M'ein Gott — how shall I thank you ! " And the 
doctor's big round eyes were like two saucers with slops in 
them. 

Grenville' s last effort before taking to his bed had been to 
beg the manager not to press the doctor, but to ask only for 
a quarter of the total owed — a sum which to Grenville at the 
moment was little short of necessary. " Give me the balance," 
he now said, ** when it suits you. You needn't thank me 
except for a common piece of friendliness. Pay me five per 
cent, if you like, and my money will have been well invested." 
" Irma," he said to himself, when the doctor had gone, *'Irma," 
he said, doing himself considerable injustice, "if it wasn't for 
you, should I ever be kind to any one ? " 

Then he turned to a little pile of letters, which were lying 
by the doctor's bundle. It was evident they had been read 
already. He began re-reading them. 

The first consisted only of these few words. " Forgive me — 
forgive me. They will not let me come near you. They tell 
me you will soon be well. I wish I could kneel to you, and 
once more say, * Forgive me.' — Irma." 

The second, which was dated the following day, was longer. 
** Your servant gave me your message. . It w^as only * Thank 
you. Write again.' I believe you meant to show me that 
you are at all events not implacable. I must have been mad 
— mad- when I spoke to you as I did. This morning Paul 
was buried. All the world seems suddenly so hushed and 
strange to me that, just as in a church one is afr-id to speak 
or laugh, I am afraid to let myself think or feel. But at least 
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I may tell you I hope you are not suffering. I may comfort 
myself with the confidence — the doctor gives me this — that 
your recovery will bo rapid; and — once more — oh, forgive 
me. 

Then came these, of which every day had brought one. 

"The Princess goes home this afternoon. Her ankle is 
almost well. I too must leave. I am obliged to rejoin my 
little ones. Thank you for your few words, which I could see 
you wrote with diflSculty, telling me that my letters soothed 
and did not disturb you. I shall diive over to-morrow, per- 
haps taking the children with me, to inquire after you. And 
now shall I tell you one thing 1 Dare I ? Will you think ill 
of me for it, considering what took place yesterday 1 AYill 
you think — ? Oh, Bobby, I don't know quite what I mean ; 
but I will tell you what it was I did. Last night I was told 
you were sound asleep. My maid had just heard this from 
your servant, when I asked about you. She was in the passage 
outside your room. I asked her to look in. Yes — ^you were 
sleeping. I came in myself on tiptoe, just to have one look 
at you ; and then I stooped down and gave you one kiss on 
the forehead. I saw my little scribbles lying on the table, 
amongst your medicine glasses. It made me cry to think 
that such little things could please you." 

" I am," ran the next note, " writing this in your hotel. I 
have driven over, with my two children, to ask for you, as I 
said I would. Send me a line — a word or two ; or else a mere 
message. I hear you are much better. Oh, if I could only 
see you ! But it would not be allowed me ', and under the 
circumstances I ought not to ask it. Oh, to be with you 
again, and to hear your lips say, and to see your eyes look, the 
forgiveness that you have written to me ! When I see you 
again will you be quite the same? Are you sure you willl 
I shall not be. I shall be changed ; but if you still can care 
about what happens to me, it is not a change that will displease 
you." 

Weak though he was, he had written her a short answer, 
as hers of the next day showed. 

" You tell me," she said, " that the doctor thinks you may 
move soon. But oh, what do you mean by this — ? You 
write, * If I die, I leave my diary to you. It is full of you. 
It is full of nothing else. It is in a packet sealed up «nd 
directed to you.' Why do you frighten me 1 And yet what 
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you say touches me so. I am sending you something. Open 
it. It is an acknowledgment. It will show you how com- 
pletely I am in your hands. Oh, Bobby — you are getting 
better ; I see it in your handwriting. Yes — you will move 
soon. Where will you go ? You will think I am very selfish ; 
for the first thought in my mind when I ask that question is 
whether you mean to go without seeing me or saying a word 
to me. Don't do that, Bobby. Tell me all your plans. Need 
you go far away ? I hardly know what I write. This air 
agrees with the children wonderfully. They are getting quite 
strong again. The loss they have suffered made them curiously 
quiet at first ; but the return of health makes a kind of spring 
in their minds, and they are beginning to play in the forest, 
as in the days which you remember. Send me a line — one 
line even is better than nothing ; and tell me that you are 
getting stronger." 

Along with this letter had come a packet, which was lying 
on the table, partly but not quite undone. It was her own 
diary. He saw it was that. He had reverently raised it to 
his lips, and laid it down unopened, like some sanctuary which 
he hesitated to profane. 

Her next day's note, and the last of the collection, was this. 
Grenville had just received it, and it was dated the previous 
night. " Fritz arrived with yours, only an hour ago. Yes. 
Come here. How can I say no ? I could not have ventured 
to make the suggestion myself, but I was hoping and dream- 
ing that you might be moved to make it. Come to the hotel. 
I will order the best rooms for you. Would you like to have 
those that once upon a time were mine ? Oh, Bobby, when I 
think of all that you have gone through, and when I now 
know that each day you are growing stronger, a duplicate of 
your health seems to be springing up in me ; only, the name 
of the plant in my soil is not health but happiness. Any day 
now I will expect you ; but if you can, give me a few hours' 
notice. I still am nervous and shaken ; and even a pleasure 
that took me by surprise would be a shock to me." 

As Grenville was finishing his reading, Fritz entered the 
room, with towels and hot water, and, opening the window a 
little, admitted a whisper of leaves, and a breath of sunny air 
scented with early summer. Grenville felt like a soul entering 
Paradise, as the freshness reached his nostrils ; for what stole 
into his mind was not the summer only, but the prescience also 
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of an unbelievable* M»iuething into which his own life was 
ex|ttijdiiij:. IJy mi«i-liiy he Wiis broakfiistinz in the sitting- 
room Litc-lv v;u%itt-il bv th»* Princess. Then followed his drive. 
HL«» la>t fxcir^-i-'ii ii. tl:o environs of Lichtenl>oiirg had been 
the w;ilk he t<i«.k «)ii the in«»rning when Mrs. Schilizzi had 
explain***! to him tliat >he wi>hed he would rid her of his 
c«>iii|»any, arid Uii.ish hiiu>^lf to the Piu^ha's castle. That 
luorninL' he had liardiv kuowii whei-e to wander, for every road 
held M)ine hajipy memory ot her which would then have taunted 
him in his mis**rv. But n»\v to th^?se roiids he was agfain 
licenced to return — the happy memories again wei*e becoming 
part of his own life. Hi> only difficulty now was, what road to 
choose. It was a clu>ice l»otweeu pleasures, and he lingered 
over it th|*oughout hi- meaL When at last he found himself in 
the carriage, the whole world seemed bright with blossoms. 
High laburnums bosomed themselves on clouds of leafage. 
Thorn trees had broken out into masses of white and pink, and 
their faint but jK*net rating scent was straying in wayward 
coui-ses ; and his own memories wei*e blossoming and floating 
everywhere, like the blossoms and like their scents. 

The doctor that evening gave him the unexpected informa- 
tion that, if he chose to do so, if he would take proper pre- 
cautions, and if he would not travel too far continuously, he 
might leave Lichtenbourg next day. " And where," he asked 
presently, *' would you think of going ] " 

The question caused in Grenville a certain amount of 
embarrassment, but without any actual untruth, he managed 
to get out of it creditably. "The Princess," he said, ** will 
have me whenever I wish to go to her ; but, before doing that, 
I must see Mrs. Schilizzi ; so I thought of going first for a day 
or two to the hotel in the forest." 

The doctor declared that nothing could be better than this, 
as the air there was healthy and bracing to an extraordinary 
degree. " In fact," he said, " I should advise you to remain 
there till you are quite strong again." 

** And now," said Grenville, ** I must ask you an important 
question, and I trust you to answer candidly. Do you think 
that my health in any way has suffered, or is likely to suffer, 
from what I have gone through ] I say in any way /and you 
will not misunderstand my meaning." 

**Herr Grenville," said the doctor, ** had your health been 
less sound than it was some ten days ago, my answer might 
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have been either a doubtful or a painful one. I cannot say 
that what you have suffered has left absolutely no effect on 
you ; but the effect, I can tell you confidently, will be no more 
than this : your throat may be more delicate than it was before 
— more liable to the attack, say, of some form or other of 
laryngitis. I must advise you then to take great, though 
not excessive, care of yourself, and not to neglect precautions 
at which otherwise you might have safely laughed." 

The first thing next morning a messenger was sent to the 
hunting-lodge, with the announcement that Grenville would 
follow in the course of the afternoon. He did so ; but the 
carriage being heavy, the journey was slower than he had 
anticipated, and it was five o'clock before the manager of the 
hotel was showing him into the sitting-room, with which he 
was so vividly familiar. Lying on the table was a note. It 
said — 

** I will wait in for you. Will you come over and see me ? 
I wonder if you would be able to dine with us 1 '* 

He sat down, fatigued a litble with the drive, and looked 
about him for a minute or two. Every vase or jar which 
would hold flowers was filled with them. Some were wild- 
flowers, but there were others — especially some roses ; and he 
divined that these must have come from a certain neighbouring 
garden, which he himself, wading amongst grey dew, had once 
rifled in the hush of a dim dawn. 

He longed to hasten to the hunting-lodge. He longed to 
say that he would dine there. But not only prudence, but an 
actual sense of weakness, prompted him to write and despatch 
the following note instead : — 

" I must not come this evening. I am not very strong yet. 
You must dine here, and must bring the children with you." 

An answer was brought back to him on a folded scrap of 
paper. 

" Yes,'* it said, " we will come." 

An hour or so later, as he was still resting in his chair, he 
heard in the passage a pattering of light feet. There was a 
light knock at the door, and in came the two children. They 
came close to him, and gave him their faces to be kissed. He 
looked for their mother. They had left the door open. He 
knew she must be coming. She stood presently in the door- 
way. Above her soft black dress, her face once more to 
Grenville suggested the petal of a pale geranium. There was 
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in her attitude as she stood there a moment's gentle hesitation^ 
and what her eyes suggested to him was the clear shining 
after rain. Their meeting was made easy by the children's 
pi*e}>ence. Tliere was no passion perceptible in it — ^nothing but 
a gentle and profound quiet. 

** Rest/' she said, " rest. I am not going to have you stand- 
ing. Go back to your cliair, and I will bring mine beside you." 
8<)ftly, tenderly, for a moment she laid her finger-tips on his 
foreheiul, and murmured, half smiling, two lines of Shelley's — 

** My hand is on thy brow, 
And my spirit on thy brain." 

She asked him how he was. She told him about the health 
of the children. Then in a low tone she said a word or two 
about the funenil, and added, — 

** I know now that I could really have been of no service. 
The doctor told me that I had nearly been very ill myself. 
That was the thing which really at last quieted me. It was a 
witness borne by my body that I really had done my best. I 
wouldn't believe my soul, though that said the same thing. I 
fancied it was deceiving me. I couldn't bring myself to 
believe it. Why should the witness of our body be so much 
the more convincing]" 

In their voices, as they spoke together, there was no note 
of sorrow, but tliere was something subdued and hushed — a 
tribute of reverence to the solemnity of a recent human 
catastrophe. Tln»n came dinner and the ripple of the children's 
talk, in which not even the knowledge of death could silence 
the laugh of childhood. Their mother and Grenville had to 
speak to them about their food. One child had an absurd 
struggle with a chicken-bone ; the other, by and by, a minia- 
ture tragedy with her gravy; and the conversation, as it 
flitted from one such trifle to another, though still subdued, 
gradually became more natural. The two small mouths were 
busy and getting sugary with sweetmeats, when the nurse 
arrived to summon them back to bed. 

"Let them," said Mrs. Schilizzi, "have a little run on the 
way, and I will watch them from the balcony. Go, children 
— go. Mother will come soon ; and if you can, catch a fairy to 
show her. Only mind, it must be a good fairy." 

She and Grenville went into the balcony, and watched the 
two s nail forms flitting about below them Presently from a 
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clump of bog-myrtle rose a large pale -winged moth, to which the 
children instantly gave chase, jumping into the air, and reach- 
ing their hands towards it. As she watched this incident, Mrs. 
Schilizzi laughed. The sound was that unconscious ripple 
which Grenville knew so well. He turned to her. Her face 
was bright with a happy smile. It was a smile like the yearns 
first snowdrop. 

" Bobby," she said, ** you mustn't stay out too long. You 
look so worn and tired. You had better come in now. Take 
my arm ; you are not too proud to lean on me." 

She closed the window so as to keep the draught from him. 
She seated herself beside him on a sofa, and looked at him 
gravely and in silence. At last her form made a slight move- 
ment towards him. In an instant, gently and closely, like 
the tendrils of a noiseless plant, his arms were about her 
neck, and his lips were whispering in her ear, ** Irma, from 
this day I will never, I will never leave you." 

" Hush, oh, hush ! " she exclaimed, softly disengaging 
herself. ** 1 will never leave you either, if you will let mo 
remain with you. But for a little while you must let me 
watch over you like a mother. You are very weak still, and 
1 must treat you like my little child. You are not strong 
enough yet even to catch a fairy." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

They had arranged before separating that, if the weather 
was warm enough, they would go next morning once ^6^^ 
into the forest, and sit again at the foot of a certain heech- 
tree, whose smooth stem still shone in their memories. iHe 
morning brought with it all the warmth they could have wisnea 
for. The scented air touched them like tepid water ; and tney 
drove with the chUdren along the remembered track, a^Dove 
which the squirrels still leapt in the branches. "^ rnu^^^^eated 
glade they sought; they found the very beech-tree. l*iey 
themselves under its shade, which now was a darker gie 
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They could hanlly realize the {KMice of their present situation 
— a {H.»ac*e which treinbleil with happiness as a breeze-touched 
s«»a with sunlight ; and it was almost a relief to them, as 
showing them that they were not dreaming, to find that, like 
a sun lit se;i, it had also a |)assing cloud or two. 

*'Jrma," he said, *Sve still have some difficult things to 
settle." 

" Toll nie," she murmured, " what things. I too know of 
many ; but 1 want you to sjieak first." Grenville hesitating, 
she i>iH'sently went on. ** After all, we have still something to 
settle with our consciences." 

''Have wel" he answered. "I think so sometimes, and 
sometimes I don't think so. What I feel now is this — that if 
we owed our consciences anything — no matter how much — 
we have at least offered them the utmost payment we could 
make." 

** You," she said, *' have indeed done so. I too wanted to 
pay my debt as ycni did. Do you think that my mere wish 
was jKiyment complete enough 1 " 

"Don't," .said (Jrenville, **let us trouble about this now. 
Fate, or the course of events, or what 1 should like to describe 
as (xod, has gently given us back what we both gave it to take. 
If to God, or to law, or to our own souls, there is still a 
payment due, since we could not make it with our deaths, let 
us think how we may make it with our lives. Do you know," 
he went on, ** it often seems to me that we may go just as far 
wrong, and show just as little moral couiuge, in accusing 
ourselves, as we do in excusing ourselves. Do you remember 
the verses I wrote 1--I have often thought of them since — 

'And wo will turn the dark to daylight by 
Tliat one sole lamp — our own fidelity.' 

Don't fret yourself, Irma. We will together learn what to 
think of things." 

She looked down on him softly. " I couldn't fret now," she 
said, " if I wished to." 

** When," Grenville resumed, ** I spoke about things to be 
settled, I was thinking not about all tliis. I was thinking not 
about our past, but about our immediate future." 

** Yes," she said nervously. ** What is it ? Don't say 
you're going to leave me ! " 

" If I did," he answered, *' I should trust you not to believe 
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it. No — but before we are able, without offending the world, 
to establish a relationship between ourselves which the world 
can recognize, some time must elapse. If we alone were con- 
cerned such a question need not trouble us. I can never be 
yours more truly than I am at the present ; but just as one 
dresses oneself in order to go into the street, so, if our relation- 
ship is to be shown to the world eventually, it would be an 
outrage not to dress it in the world's prescribed formalities. 
With me, then, the practical question is this. How, till this 
is done, can we best remain together ? Shall I tell you what 
I have thought of T' 

" Tell me." 

" Do you remember how often I have talked to you about 
Italy? If we find it suits the children, shall we travel for 
some months there — say till the winter? This could be done 
without causing the least remark. Whenever it was desirable, 
we might stay at different hotels. There need be no division 
between us, except to the outer eye ; and if we are only wise 
in choosing our times and seasons, we need encounter no eye 
that would have any interest in observing us. What do you 
say, Irma? Speak to me. Tell me your opinion." 

"Oh," she said at last, **it is all too delightful. Only, 
Bobby, — I wonder if you will understand me, — I don't feel 
that just yet it is right even to think of it." 

" Never mind," he answered. " Think of it when you like. 
I dare say we are none of us in a condition to travel yet; 
and meanwhile, whilst we rest here, I will remember 1 am 
your child, and afterwards, as long as you wish it, you must 
remember that I am your brother." 

She laid her hand on his, and her eyes were like skies 
unclouding. Suddenly both grew aware again of what had 
been escaping their senses — the rustle of the leaves, the sharp 
singing of birds, and all the life of a summer not yet out of 
its childhood. The happiness which they had known before 
on that very spot, rose out of the mosses, tingling in the air 
around them. The past began, like a slowly swinging censer, 
to scent up into the present its clouds of perfumed memory. 

The same evening after dinner, as they sat together in the 
twilight, the charm of the future began to operate on their 
fancies, and the scenes glimmered before them which they 
hoped soon to visit. 

" Have you forgotten," she said — " I have not forgotten it 
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— the momentary picture of Italy with which once you stirred 
and dazzled mel I remember your very words — boats gliding 
on lakes with sails like the breasts of swans, the maibie peaks 
of the pure Camii-a mountains, rising out of violet mists, 
and glittering in a sky of primix)6e colour, the notes of the 
Angelus trembling from craggy villages amongst the 
Apennines." 

*' Yes," said Grenville ; " we will see them alL We will 
sit together above Como, in an arlwnr of which I know, 
wliiLst the banksia roses round us are fi*etting the purple 
twilight." 

" And I," she said, ** will not trouble you with questions 
about our past. Whatever we ought to think of it we shall 
learn to think. Our united lives will teach us." 

This programme began to be realized sooner than they had 
dared to anticipate. The whole party, Grenville especially, 
recovered strength rapidly ; and matters connected with the 
estate of her late husband made it desirable for Mrs. Scliilizzi 
to go for a few days to Vienna. Grenville accompanied her, 
now without anxiety. One morning when, as usual, he came 
to her apartment, to breakfast with her, she met him with a 
look of excitement, holding in her hand a letter. 

" What do you think 1 " she exclaimed. ** I have only now 
learnt it. Paul never told me. I have just heard it from 
our lawyer. Tt was Paul who bought your house, that he 

might sell it to Prince of . The Prince, or the 

Queen, or the nation — I don't understand these things — will 
give twenty thousand pounds for it more than Paul gave 
you." 

In blank surprise, Grenville sank down on a sofa, saying 
nothing for a moment, but staring at Mrs. Schilizzi Then 
the recollection came back to him of Mr. Schilizzi in the 
train, and his glowing account of his operations in country 
properties. " Tell me," he said, presently, " all about it. 
With regard to that and to other things, let us try and 
understand the situation." 

**So far as I can gather," he wrote that night in his diary, 
" we could if we liked return to my old home and live there. 
Unless it is resold — and there is no obligation to sell it — it 
will entirely go to Irma, my little step-daughter ; but it seems 
that, for her life, it would belong to Irma — my own Irma. I 
am glad of this, and hhe is glad also. We are glad we might 
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live there, for this reason — because thus we are enabled to 
refuse to do so. We will touch nothing of Paul Schilizzi's 
money, except in so far as we touch it for the distinct benefit 
of his children. My old home shall never be my home again 
through him. We both agree about this point. Our feelings 
are perhaps fantastic. Never mind. This is our deter- 
mination. We can neither of us really believe that we have 
done that man a wrong ; but we do feel that we never could 
receive from him any benefits. Irma*s business here is done, 
and we start to-morrow. We start for Italy. It seems to 
me an unbelievable dream. We go to Vicenza first, and 
I think then to Siena. We shall see. The world is all 
before us. 

" This evening Irma asked me if I had read her diary. I 
said I had not. I said that I felt as if to do so would seem 
like implying a donbt of her. She said, * No — no. I am 
pleased that you should feel that ; but indeed you need not. 
I know that you don't doubt me ; but I have been thinking 
over the past, and I am horrified to see how capricious and 
cruel I must have appeared to you. You have thought me 
capricious and cruel. Don't deny it. I know you have. 
Hush — don't answer me yet. Let me go on speaking. You 
don't think me so now — you don't any longer doubt me ; but 
as to the past, I am certain you do not understand me. You 
will if you read my diary. That was why I sent it to you, 
and therefore, for my sake, read it. Nothing will divide us 
then, I think — not even one jarring memory.' 

" I told her I would read it ; and we talked of other 
matters, but just as I was going to leave her, she came back 
to the subject. She spoke half shyly. ' When you read it,' 
she said, * don't speak about it to me. I want to know that 
you have read it through as a whole ; but I don't think I 
could bear — you see you have all my inmost thoughts there — 
I don't think I could bear to speak about them in detail, 
even to you. Do you understand me ? ' I said I did ; and I 
did. I shall open her volume for the first time to-night ; and 
each night during our travels, when I am alone in my own 
room, I shall read a little." 

The day following, as had been arranged, they all started 
for Italy ; and he studied the diary night by night as he had 
pi oposed to himself. With regard to one point, however, he 
found himself deviating from the course he had anticipated. 
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Instead of rending the volume sti*aight through, he found 
himself instinctively turning to the records of those days 
when her conduct had so wounded and troubled him, when 
the ideal he had formed of her had become so distorted, and 
almost lost, and when his heart had been seared with a pain, 
the smart of which he remembered still. And here in her 
diary he at last found complete healinj.'. 

During all that time in London, when he had felt her to 
be treating him so ill, he discovered that in reality all her 
hours had been full of him. He comj>ared carefully his own 
diary with hers, for those diiys when her notes to him had 
been shortest, or her words hardest ; and all the anger which 
he had then felt against her, with a sensation of rapture he 
n6\v turned against himself, taxing himself with selfishness, 
with want of patience, with a stupid want of understanding, 
and by the shadow which he cast upon himself, making her 
image brighter. 

The following was her diary for her first day at her mother- 
in-law's. It was addressed to himself, as it was on so many 
other occasions. 

" What weariness all these hours have been without you 1 
Now you are no longer with me, the sun seems extinguished, 
and all the air is winter. I have been to-day with my lawyer. 
How hateful and perplexing all my business seemed ! Had 
you been with me to help me, everything would have been 
diiTerent. And how am I to see you ? My mother-in-law is 
preparing to map out every minute foi- me. She is making 
engagements for me ; she is going to drive me out in her 
brougham, with both the windows closed, whilst she sits 
wrapped up in a rug, her feet on a hot bottle, a tract in one 
hand, and what she calls her vinaigrette in the other. I oan't 
help laughing a little. I must do my best to be patient. 
But I feel this — that she is spinning round me a spider's web 
of circumstances, which will entangle me like a fly, and keep 
me away from you. I wonder if you care as much as I do ? 
I have written to you to-night, for there is one hour when I 
may be able to see you to-morrow ; and yet even about that I 
cannot feel quite certain. I may have to put you off at the 
last moment ; and I shall hardly sleep to-night owing to this 
wretched uncertainty. But still I mean to be patient. For 
your sake I wish to be as good as I can be ; and you must 
help me. I trust you." 
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In the next day's diary Granville read this. It was her 
account of his visit to her in Mrs. Budden's drawing-room. 
How different from his own impression of it ! 

** I saw you this afternoon — but rather it was not seeing you 
— or rather it was only seeing you. It was like seeing water, 
and only seeing it, when one is thirsty. I don't know what I 
talked about ; I have quite forgotten ; but I know that I said 
nothing, and could say nothing, that I wanted to say. And 
you thought me so stupid, and you will soon cease to care for 
me. I know you will — how can you help it when I am so 
stupid ? You will leave me ; and then what will happen to me 1 
And every day now it will be harder for me to meet you." 

Then during the next few days came entries such as this — 

** Without you I am like a child lost in the streets. The 
people round me bewilder me as if they were ghosts ; and when 
I do see you for a few troubled minutes, you are sometimes 
displeased and rough with me — at least I think so. And then 
in answer I think I sometimes speak sharply. But I hardly 
know what I have said. To speak to you as I want to speak 
seems hopeless now — impossible. 

" The people round me seem to have claws clutching at me. 
I can hardly get away from them. My mother-in-law, or a 
sister of hers, or somebody, always wants to come with me 
wherever I go. And somehow I can't even write to you. 
All day long things are collecting in my mind which I want to 
pour out to you ; but when the time comes to write them, I 
find that I can't put them on paper. I have sat this evening 
with a sheet before me, and with a pen in my hand, thinking 
pages and pages to you ; and then it has ended in my writing 
only these miserable lines in my diary." 

Then came this. It was dated on one of the days when she 
had seemed to him most heartless and frivolous. 

"I was looking this morning at some of the jewels Paul 
gave me. If I could, I would sell them, and give the money 
to a charity, or else give it to him. But to do neither is 
possible. I wish to render Paul whatever service I can, but 
to accept nothing from him. What I must do is this — when- 
ever he desires me to wear any of these things, I will wear 
them ; but only then : and I shall regard them then merely as 
his livery, which I humiliate myself by wearing to please him, 
Bobby, I once took pleasure in all these pretty things. For 
your sake now I hate them. 
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" This morning I had two hours to myself. I couldn't write 
to you, and arrange to meet you ; so I went instead and saw 
some poor people near here. I sat with them, and talked to 
their children, and arranged to do whatever I could to help 
them. You wotdd wish me to do things like these, wouldn't 
you ? I know how kind you yourself are ; I know how much 
you feel for the unhappiness and pain of others. I felt all the 
while that I was doing what you would wish. Is it not strange 
how things out of the New Testament come home to one some- 
times with a quite new application? This morning I said 
several times, ' Insomuch as I am doing it to the least of these, 
I am doing it to you.' For you do wish me to be good, don't 
your' 

Then came her record of his visit to her own house at 
Hampstead ; and then of their excursion to his house in the 
country ; and then of their days at the little Suffolk water- 
ing-place. During this period he had felt that he understood 
her. There was no apparent alienation to be explained away ; 
but he came across one passage which struck him for this 
reason — that it showed how closely, in some particulars, her 
experiences had resembled his own. 

" I can never," she wrote, ** be sure of the continuity of my 
own mood. Grenerally I feel secure of a sense that I am right 
in belonging to you ; and all through these days in London I 
have felt, night and morning, that could you only be always 
with me, my heart would have perfect peace. But now, at 
this quiet little place by the sea, where nothing disturbs our 
intercourse, I have been troubled and shaken. I have been 
troubled to-day — but at this moment I am calm again. When 
you talk to me my misgivings go. They go when I think of 
all that you have sacrificed for me, and of all the high 
thoughts in me, which you have done your best to encourage. 
And yet — oh, Bobby — what a strange thing is the conscience ! 
It often seems to me like the ghost of Hamlet's father, its 
voice coming now from one place, now from another quite 
opposite, as if it were urging on me two different sets of 
arguments. What a lot of books — scientific books — I have 
read about it, long before I thought that, for my own peace of 
mind, I should ever have to consider- how far they were true. 
I believe, however, that I am really learning one thing which 
I had often heard before, but never realized ; and that is not 
what conscience is, but what a woman is. A woman can 
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appreciate reasoning as well as a man can j but it is not by 
reasoning that she sees her o^n way in perplexity. I can 
reason, and say that I am breaking some ties which, if 
everybody broke, all society would be ruined. But then, 
again, comes an answer — an answer I learnt from you — that 
what we do depends upon what we are ; and that if all society 
were as true as you and I are, and if all couples loved as well, 
society would not be ruined, but would be saved. Again, I 
can say that I am making Paul miserable by giving to you 
what is due to him alone. But again comes the answer, that 
this misery is merely imaginary — merely the creation of some 
conventional formula ; for I am merely giving to you what to 
him is wholly valueless. So too I can apply to myself — and I 
have applied them as if I were flagellating myself — all those 
names such as * impure ' * degraded * * faithless ' * shameless,' 
and so on, which are always the first stones cast at women 
like me. But against names like these I hardly care to defend 
myself. I know them to be so inapplicable that they hardly 
cause me uneasiness. All they can do is to turn me away 
from argument, and drive me back to my own consciousness of 
myself ; and in spite of every argument this still lemains the 
same, like a flame inside a lantern which no wind can agitate. 
And then I know with a woman's absolute cei-tainty — with a 
certainty which I would die for — that my heart is not impure, 
that I am not shameless or degraded, that my one aspiration 
is not to be faithless, but to be faithful, and that in spite of 
the many selfishnesses which sully one's daily life, I long to 
consecrate my whole being to you. I feel, as I write this, as 
if I were being lifted off my feet by some wind of the spirit, 
and as if the voice of the spirit were inspiring me. What 
nonsense that would sound to any one else reading it ; but to 
me it is full of meaning. Words — words! where are you? 
Come and help me. Make me intelligible. I don't know 
what to say. If a rose has blossomed I can see it. If an aloe 
has blossomed I can see it. Well — here's another thing I can 
see — I can see that under your influence, Bobby, 1 myself 
have blossomed. It's a fact. I know it to be one. Why 
should I vex myself by insisting on it any farther ? As for 
arguments, they must play at see-saw if they will. They will 
sometimes make me feel that there is nothing to be said for 
us ; sometimes that there is nothing to be said against us. 
But whatever is proved, oh, you who have chosen me, and 

A A 
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whom I have chosen, I know that I am devoted to you ; and 
wlu»ii I trust to my consciouitfiess and my instincts, I feel that 
loving you was the first right thing I ever did, and that all 
hope and all elevation is contained in it." 

From this he turned to her record of the subsequent days at 
Lichtenbourg, during which she had sometimes seemed to him 
to be so cruel a mystery. 

** You are coming to-morrow," she had written on the night 
bofore his arrival. " I long for you ; but my aunt is here, and 
I feel she is watching me, just as I felt about my mother-in- 
law. It is only a fancy, I know ; but it constantly takes 
possession of me and tortures me. Oh, come, come quickly ! 
And yet I hardly know whether I most long for your coming 
or dread it. I can't write any more. Yes — come ! I long 
for you." 

A day or two later she changed her form of expression. 
She no longer addressed him, but spoke of him in the third 
person. **My aunt," she wrote, "gets on so well with him. 
If there were nothing to conceal, how happy we might all of 
us bo together ! Suppose he and I were nothing but friends, 
mere affectionate friends, I should not feel the perverse 
shrinking from him that I experience now sometimes." 

Next day she continued, ** What nonsense I wrote yester- 
day ! If he were merely a friend, he wouldn't be mine, and 
mine only ; and that is what I want him to be. If I were 
merely one of his friends — even the most valued of them — 
would he, as he has done, have given his life to me ? No — no, 
Bobby ! I want your whole sole love — your complete self — 
and I want to give you mine. And yet — sometimes you make 
me hate you, because you have made me love you so. I 
wonder if you can guess at all that is going on within me — 
how sometimes my nerves are strained and tortured ! It 
is all for your sake, and because I can't be false to you." 

Then, a little later, came her mention of the arrival of her 
husband. " I didn't know," she wrote, " how his presence 
would affect me. I had a fantastic fear that it might fill me 
with some horrible compunction — that I might see myself 
suddenly as a criminal. The result was quite different. To 
my surprise my self-reproaches were all set at rest. Paul 
seemed further from me when I was face to face with him, 
than he had seemed when he was away at Smyrna." 

Next day she continued, ** I have been rather uneasy. 
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That Paul is a person capable of being wronged by any 
bestowal I may be pleased to make of my affections, I cannot 
believe — I cannot realize. All facts are against it. I know it 
is not the case. But this knowledge of mine is traversed and 
troubled by what I suppose is some inherited instinct, or some 
echoes of opinions and judgments which I have heard ever 
since my childhood ; and these opinions and judgments go 
hammering away in my mind, stupidly condemning me, and 
condemning me unheard. For hours together they sometimes 
make me unhappy ; but then when I turn from them to 
myself, whom they are condemning, I see how absurdly false 
they are — how they are condemning what they do not know. 
I attributed them just now to an inherited instinct. I have 
another inherited instinct, and it is of a much deeper kind. It 
is the instinct to pray. I don't say prayers in so many words, 
exactly. I can't use the phrases of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
for I am not living according to its laws ; but I kneel down 
for a minute or two, each night and morning, and, with an odd 
inconsistency, I cross myself. I do it as a sign that I long for 
and love goodness — that I want my soul to grow upwards. 
How many good people would say that for a woman in my 
situation this must be hypocrisy ! But it is not. I can say 
no more than that. It is not." 

Then came a day or two with entries like the following. 

'' Paul has taken to eyeing me in a possessive manner. I 
know the reason. He wants to make me. feel that I am his 
absolute property, and to let others see that I am. He even 
seems to think that he has some property in my affection, and 
that at any moment he can call on me to exhibit this, so as to 
let liim see, or let others see, that I am still keeping it for 
him. Oh, fool, fool ! What does he think a woman is made 
of ? Is a wife a husband's plaything ? Has she no life of her 
own ? If I gave way to my own natural impulses, how I 
should burn with indignation and rebellion ! But I want to 
restrain myself. For the sake of that love of which I long to 
make myself worthy, I will be humble to Paul, and patient 
with him. I will fetch and carry for him. I will not lose my 
temper. I will go with him to these odious races. 

** Bobby — I do all this, I leave you, I seem to neglect you, 
really because I am so devoted to you. Will you understand ? 
I don't think you do. And how should you 1 I am so per- 
verse. When I meet you just now, it is impossible for me to 
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*- 1 tuLTir drii en toq away ; I bave toM yoo togoc I couldn't 
htiy ii. I t>bc»u)d luiTe ^ooe mad if too had stayed — at least 
I lifvurLi fo. Aikd zkow yoQ are gone. Till I see yoa again I 
cku wiiic- iko Skcv^ diaiT^ Alreadr I want too back." 
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** 1 sjiid I wc«i Id wriie XK» more till I saw yoo, till I had joa 
wiiL me spun. Bui I most write. I most ease my mind 
tic^TUthom. WLes ane too coming back t ETerytking is blank 
wiiLout TOO. PaoI is nu her poorly. I haTe been norsing 
him as mo^-h as he woold let me^ That at all events was a 
duty. Bot he woold let me do little. He preferred the 
ccanpiny of — what shall I call hex*! — my rival — one of my 
twenty rivals : and iucfe>t of my time I am alone. Oh, Bobby 
— what can I do wit hoot yoo t Yoo will come back soon, 
won't yoo I I don't know how to write to yoo." 

XejLt day she wrote, ** The children are both ill, as well as 
Paul ; so I ooold hardly see yoo now, dear, even if yoo were 
here. All day I have been by their little beds ; bot all through 
my care my heart is aching^ for want of yoo. I believe you 
will come soon ; for croelly as I must seem to have treated you, 
I believe in yoo so entirely. I am weary in body, and sick in 
mind. Come to me." 

Having stodied these passages, and oti.ers relating to the 
same period, Grenville felt that his principal right to the 
secrets of the volome was gone. All of her conduct that had 
pained and troobled him was explained. He Lad felt, whilst 
reading her accoont even of this, as if he were treading on sacred 
groond ; and he shrank from piying into these earlier parts 
which referred to the period before his perplexities had begun. 
Her whole life lay before him defenceless upon the pages, which 
she had put into his hands so guilelessly. But still, that he 
might not seem to be undervaluing her confidence, or missing 
anything which she might really wish him to know, there was 
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no part which finally he did not glance at ; whilst one passage 
— it caught his eye and he lingered over it^ — dwelt in his mind, 
deepening the meaning of the whole. 

** The more I think of it, the more temble does marriage, as 
conventionally regarded, seem to me for some women. 1 see 
this at times with such a ghastly clearness, that I wonder at 
its escaping any one. For the women I am thinking of, there 
ought to be a new marriage service written ; and the words of 
it, which need be very few, should say what it really means for 
them. So far as all their highest sympathies are concerned, 
and all their capacities for affection other than that which is 
maternal, their marriage service might be comprised in Christ's 
curse on the fig-tree — * Let no fruit henceforward grow on thee 
for ever ! * And of many such women it indeed might be truly 
said, * How soon is the fig-tree, which was cursed, withered 
away ! ' " 

He was closing the volume, intending next day to return it 
to her, when he noticed something more scribbled on the fly- 
leaf. The writing was in pencil, and very faint. It was 
written in haste evidently, as if under some sudden impulse. 
With a little trouble he deciphered it. 

** Let my thoughts mix with yours, till they are like a single 
tissue of interlacing nerves, quivering with a single and yet a 
twofold consciousness — only divided so far that we each may 
know ourselves united. 

"I am not an angel — I am a woman — with a woman's 
passions, with a woman's weakness, and with a woman's 
strength — and all these are yours. Every corpuscle of my 
blood is yours, to throb for your sake, or to be shed for it. 

** Sometimes troubles, sometimes temper, may have clouded 
my feeling for you ; but I have loved you all the same. The 
rich miser, when he thinks that he does not care for money, is 
like me when I have thought that I did not care for you." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

(JuKNViLLE fiiiiHlied his reading on the night of their 
airival at Vicenza. They had travelled leisurely, stopping 
three times on the road ; and each night before he composed him- 
self to sleep, he had studied her pages by the light of two 
opaque hotel candles. 

Every doubt with regard to her that had ever troubled him 
was now not only dispelled, but had given place to a confidence 
even deeper than anything he had known before. Faith was 
lost in vision. As he put the volume down, he was lying in a 
great gaunt bed, above which was an ultramarine ceiling. The 
walls of the room were festooned with flowers in rough dis- 
temper ; the floor was tiled, and dingy from want of washing. 
Musty smells, like ghosts, haunted the curtains. But as he 
closed his eyes the whole place was like paradise. He was here 
in that very town where he had renounced one hope, and he was 
to awake to the realization of another, for which, almost 
unconsciously, that renunciation had been made. 

They were staying at different hotels. In the morning he 
went to hers. Sunshine and happiness impregnated all the air. 
Her breakfast-table was bright with flowers, which she had 
just bought herself from some brown girls on the pavement. 
To her Vicenza was a world of wonders. It was a dream come 
true. They wandered through the streets ; they explored the 
old-world palaces. Love was the warp of life for her, and 
these new experiences were the woof, and together they pro- 
duced a surface prismatic with shifting colour. Long excur- 
sions were made by them, from which they returned by moon- 
light. The voices of singing peasants melted into the warm 
air. Grenville thought of the villa which, on a damp, well- 
remembered morning, he had visited alone. He learnt by 
accident that it was to be let for a certain period. They went 
together and saw it. Both for a moment forgot that they were 
not yet married, and almost in the same breath proposed taking 
it till the autumn. They smiled presently at their forgetful- 
ness. At a little distance there was a small white house, on 
whose red tiles the air could be seen shimmering. It was 
evidently unoccupied. Grenville spoke to the servant who 
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was in attendance on them ; and then turning to Mrs. Schilizzi, 
t?aid — ^ 

" I have solved the difficulty. That shall be my home. You 
and the children shall be here." 

The project was carried out, like the fulfilment of yet another 
dream. No situation could have suited the children better. 
The air was fresh for them even during the heat of summer, 
and the Alps in the background sharpened their spears of snow. 
The halls of the villa, with their gorgeous hollow ceilings, and 
walls over every inch of which the brush of Paul Veronese 
had left its wake of colour, were tenanted by perpetual cool- 
ness ; and seen through a vista of pillars and arched door- 
ways, Neptunes and Tritons, grouped against a garden wall, 
were pouring out fans of water, whose outlines dissolved in 
spray. 

The life which the little party led in this enchanted abode 
was simplicity itself. Their dishes and their wines were all 
redolent of the country ; and excepting for the absence of 
one national flavour, and for a care and cleanliness in the 
cooking, were such as would have been grateful and familiar 
to any Italian farmer. Grenville, who was a good linguist, 
became easily acquainted with the peasantry ; and Mrs. 
Schilizzi was soon active amongst them in many a work of 
kindness. Grenville, to his great delight, was again made 
conscious of this — that she was as sensitive to the sight of 
suffeiing as she was to the sight of beauty, and that com- 
passion as well as passion could hang in sliadow inidor Inw eye- 
lashes. Withih-doors they resumed their formor studies and 
discussions, whilst he began himself take part in the education 
of the children. The only shadow on their lives — and indeed 
it was not menacing — was the fact that he, altho\igh no h)nger 
an invalid, had but partly recovered the strength whic'h ho 
had lost so suddenly by his illness. This had, however, one 
important result on his conduct. It compelled him, whatever 
might have been his own inclinations in the matter, to 
definitely give up, for the present at all events, all prospects 
of that career which had promised to ho so useful and so 
brilliant. But as the weeks went on, he and Mrs. Schilizzi 
both began to feel a need for him, not indeed of a career, 
which is action regard&d as throwing lustre on the actor, but 
of action regarded as a duty — as a debt owing to others. 

"I think," he said one day to her, "that there must be a 
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mass of facts, and also a few suggestions, relative to the work 
at Constantino[»le, which I could put into a clearer form than 
they are likely to be in at present, and so smooth the way for 

X , who will take my place. I will write to Downing 

Street, and proj)ose that I do this here." 

** And rae," she said — " you must let me help you — unless 
perhaps I should be a hindrance." 

"You shall help me," he answered; "but you will find it 
hard, dry work." 

" For that very reason," she exclaimed, earnestly, " I shall 
like it all the better. Do you remember that sense we both 
had of a debt owing to Paul ? I believe now that it was a 
debt not so much owing to him, as to something represented 
by him, to which I can give no name; and that same some- 
thing is represented now for us by the world — by the children 
first, and by every one we can benefit afterwards.'* 

" You remind me," said Grenville, **of what our friend the 
doctor said to me during that journey on which I first met 
your husband. You say that the something to which we owe 
ourselves is a something to which you can give no name. The 
doctor said — I remember his very words — * In the present 
state of our knowledge, religion cannot express itself in any 
definite form which knowledge will allow us to tolerate.' And 
then, Irma, he went on, * All the same I maintain that man is 
only human because of his longing for what is more than 
human.' You and I have this longing in common, and we 
must try to satisfy it not by love alone, but by work." 

** I like this," she said, when the documents for which he 
wrote had arrived from Downing Street, and after several 
weeks of diligence she had helped him in bringing his dry 
labour to a completion. 

** Here," he said, " is a letter I have had from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Head it, and you will see that our efforts 
have not been vain." 

It was, however, well that they had not been longer or 
harder ; for it was evident that for the present he could bear 
no farther strain. " You must now," she said to him, " rest 
yourself by a change of duty. You must go on educating me, 
and I shall help you better afterwards." 

An eminent doctor, who had come to see him from Venice, 
like Mrs. Schilizzi, also prescribed rest, by which he explained 
himself to mean change of air and scene, and the excitement 



of any interest involving no mentnl exertion. Their tenancy 
of the villa was by this time nearly expired ; and tbey removed 
shortly to a beantiful spot on the I«ke of Oomo, spending their 
lives together, though lodging noder different roofs. Having 
remained here for some time, they proceeded south to Siena, 
doing most of the joiu-ney not by mil, but by road, in two old- 
fiifihioned travelling carriages, which they were able to buy at 
Milan. 

Grenville Itnew Italy fairly well. Its general aspect, at all 
events, could not be said to be new to him ; but in Mi-s. 
Sehilizai'a company everything was a fresli surprise. Every- 
thing seemed to be yielding to him some unexpected incredible 
m.usic, like an instrument touched suddenly by the hands of 
some inspired mastei-. The golden and purple ponpiljiiiga of light 
aud shade on the moiiutaing had a colour and keenness be had 
never known before. The pilgrimage chapels, shiuitig high on 
their rocky perehes, stirred his mind and hera like the mys- 
terious smell of incense; the heart of the twilights deepened 
like purple flowers unfolding; and all the passion and romance 
of the storied ages seemed to be floating on the transfigured 
waters of Como. Sicua even more than Vicenza astonished 
Mrs. Schilizzi, with its mellow gji'dle of walls, and its narrow 
climbing streets, where the shops lurked under the shadow of 
arches brown with history. Day by day they took long drives 
into the country — that country of hills and valleys, which ia 
bounded by the undulating curves of far-off lilac-coloured 
mountains. They visited strange walled villages, where the 
towers of mined castles stood like hollow trees, with ivy on 
their broken outlines. They climbed the hills crowned by the 
towers of San Gimigniano. They found their way to villas 
built by Cardinals of tlie Renaissance, which hid their foun- 
tains and statues in forests of dark-gieen ilex. Constantly too 
they would betake themselves to tlie great Sienese cathedral, 
moving softly over its pavements of pictured marble, breathing 
an atmosphere which was charged with prayer and silence, and 
iu which marble at the spell of prayer seemed everywhere to 
have flowered into life. Mrs. Schilizzi, actuated by some 
impulse which she could not analyze, would often seat herself 
oti one of the countless chairs, and then sink upon her knees. 
" In that cathedral, I feel," she saiil once to GrenviUe, " as if 
nil human emotions were passing through it, on the way to 
heaven." One thing that struck both of them was this— that 
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the children, who often begged to be taken there with them, 
seemed to be sensible of some kindred feeling. 

Thus occupied, the days and the months wore on. Autumn 
gradually died into early winter ; and at last the time arrived 
when, considering all the circumstances, it appeared to both 
of them that, without indecorum, they might be married. The 
ceremony was performed at Nice, where they went and settled 
themselves for the purpose ; and meanwhile they had bought, 
for a sum absurdly small, a villa above the Mediterranean, 
situated on a well-known promontory, where land has come 
since to be sold by the square yard, but where then there was 
complete seclusion, and where a foreign purchaser was a wonder. 
Compared with the villa of which they had been tenants in 
the summer, their present abode was humble and even rude ; 
but the paintings on some of the ceilings were not devoid of 
beauty ; the rooms were well-proportioned ; and by the time 
it was ready to receive its new possessors, though the stucco 
outside was scaling off the walls with age, the interior had an 
air of refined and even dignified luxury. The children and 
the nurses had been sent there a few days before them ; so 
they felt that the place had become a home already, when they 
started for it from Nice, the moment the marriage was com- 
pleted. On the Nice platform, as they were waiting for the 
arrival of their train, Grenville heard his name pronounced in 
a sonorous voice ; and he suddenly saw before him the face of 
Sir Septimus Wilkinson, shining and swelling with the wish 
to be intimate and congratulatory. At a little distance was 
his daughter, whom also Grenville recognized. 

** How are you ! " exclaimed Sir Septimus, seizing Grenville*s 
hand. ** My daughter and I were saying we were sure it was 
you. We of course had heard of your engagement, but we 
weren't aware you were married. I was telling my daughter 
that that must be Lady Evelyn. God bless my soul, I was 
saying — What are the French mademoiselles compared with 
the young ladies of our own English nobility ? " 

" Allow me," said Grenville with ready presence of mind, 
" allow me to introduce you to my wile. But I fear you have 
been misinformed as to one point. Mrs. Grenville*s nobility 
is Hungarian rather than English.'* 

Sir Septimus felt that his mistake had been corrected with 
great delicacy ; and susceptible as he was to the claims of 
female beauty, and full of a belief in Grenville as a man who 
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would do well for himself, he left the bride and bridegroom, 
for whose start he obsequiously waited, believing the bride to 
be the heiress of some great continental magnate, who had 
only dropped her title out of deference to English prejudice. 
Grenville shrewdly guessed what was passing in the good 
man's mind ; and the thought of the lot in life which the world 
expected of him, deepened his sense of the value of that other 
lot which be had chosen. 

It is never safe to say of a man, before his death, that he 
was happy. In certain cases it is safe to say so after it. Not 
many months later it might have safely been said of Grenville, 
who even now, though he did not know it, carried the seeds 
of death in him. Never, since the illness from which he had 
suffered at Lichtenbourg, had he been what he was previously. 
His full strength never had returned to him. An attack of 
the same kind, due to some miniature imprudence, laid pros- 
trate for the second time a constitution already weakened ; 
and by gradual stages, as day sinks into night, his life sank 
through a painless twilight into death. Meanwhile, however, 
time had been given him for realizing the fullness and depth 
of the existence he was so soon to leave. He often, without 
fear of wearying her by repetition, applied to his acquaintance 
with her what Keats said of his first knowledge of Homer — 

" So felt I as some watcher of the skies, 
When some new planet swims into his ken.** 

And she knew — for the whole course of his conduct showed it 
— that he was speaking without exaggeration. Her feelings 
were no less deep than his ; though the full expression of them 
in words came only after his ears were deaf. During his 
illness and weakness she nursed him with most unceasing care. 
**The more I can do for you," she said, " the more devoted I 
am to you.'^ But that he was actually going to leave her she 
never realized, and indeed hardly feared, till one afternoon, 
in the earnestness with which he spoke to her, she felt a sudden 
foreshadowing of it. 

" As I lie here helpless," he said, " I think of many things 
which had sunk out of sight beneath the surface of my happy 
life with you — a surface which has reflected heaven. They 
have been coming to the surface again, as I believe drowned 
bodies do. Don't start, Irma: I am going to say nothing 
painful. Let me tell you," he went on slowly^ " Perhap^, 
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dear, I may never have another opportunity. The most 
wretched state in which a human creature can be is that in 
which it condemns what it is resolved to continue doing — 
especially when this seems the one best thing in life. You 
and I have both of us escaped that state, by refusing to accept 
the condemnation with which the letter of the law would have 
crushed us, and appealing to the spirit, by which the letter is 
slowly changed, and which has acquitted us. But lately, those 
old prejudices which we imbibed with our mother's milk, and 
on which all our affections, all our most sacred feelings, have 
been raised up, and trained like vines on trellis-work — those 
old prejudices have been coming back to me ; and against my 
reason, against my inmost conscience, they have been trying 
to betray my peace and fortitude with a kiss. They have tried 
to ulcerate my memories with the poison of imputed wicked- 
ness. But they have not succeeded. I want to tell you that 
they have not, in case that ever hereafter you should go through 
the same trial. I have a claim now," he went on, smiling, **to 
speak with authority on the matter which I never had before." 

She looked at him speechless, full of appealing fear. He 
could not endure the sight of such piteous suffering. He 
forced a laugh, and spoke trying to reassure her. 

**I only mean," he said, "that when one is ill, a kind of 
clairvoyance comes to one, so I thought I might as well speak 
to you whilst the prophet's vision possessed me. By the way, 
Irma, there is another thing I have been thinking about — the 
children, and how to educate them. Do you remember them 
in the cathedral at Siena ? I often think of them there, and 
of the way in which the prayers and the music touched them. 
How can we teach them except in terms of the religion by 
which we were taught ourselves ? It seems hard to tell them 
things which to us are truths no longer ; and yet these fictions 
are sponges still soaked with truth. Irma, you must settle 
what is best. I can speak no more ; I am tired." 

Later that day a doctor came to visit him. When the 
interview was over Grenville said to his wife, " I have had 
what to me is a piece of welcome news. To-morrow morning 
I want to go out early, and see the world at sunrise. If it is 
not chilly, and if I take proper precautions, the doctor tells 
me I may do so. I want to go to the beach, close by the 
grove of stone-pines. It is only a fancy of mine ; but if you 
will come with me, perhaps you will understand it." 
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The spot he had indicated was just below the garden, and 
could be reached by a winding road, practicable for a light 
cariiage. In the hush of the morning, when the light was a 
white dimness, a little pony-chaise stood at the villa door; 
and Grenville and his wife crawled in it down the steep descent, 
whose rough zigzags brought them close to the sea. In the 
universal stillness the noise even of that light carriage was 
startling. Every stone which the pony's hoofs loosed had 
been audible separately as it rattled down the hill. But on 
reaching the grove of pines, where the ground was soft and 
velvety, one bound alone came to their listening ears ; and 
this was the long sigh and the falling murmur of the 
waves. 

They stationed themselves on the margin of the grove, just 
where the sands bordered it. The air was fresh with the 
night which had hardly left it ; and the darkness of the night 
was still in the solemn blueness of the sea. Before them for 
miles and miles were the curves of the vast bay, ending in a 
horn of mountains, which were now half lost in mist ; and 
along the sea-line, and over the high hill-country inland, white 
houses were sprinkled on purple and gray shadow. But all as 
yet was sleeping. Even the waves fell like a dreamer moving 
on his pillow. Nothing was awake but smells of brine and 
dew. 

** Let me taste the world," he said in a low voice to her. 
" Let me inhale the morning. Ah — there is life — life, every- 
where. Soon you will see it waking. Look, look ! " he ex- 
claimed, as an arrow of rosy gold shot through the air and 
struck on a crest of foam. And now a change came. Far 
away the mountains began to flush ; coloured vapours steamed 
out of distant valleys ; and wreaths of smoke from one place 
and another were seen rising in columns of shining silver. 

She felt it difficult to speak. She could only look at him 
anxiously. 

" Did you ever," he asked her presently, " hear a story of 
Mirabeau — I daie say untrue, like most stories of death-beds 
— how he told them, as he was dying, to throw the windows 
open, and said, * Sprinkle me with rose-buds, crown me with 
flowers, that I may so enter on the eternal sleep ' ? I think 
that was rather theatrical ; but still I can feel a meaning in 
it. I should like to be buried where flowers might sprinkle 
my grave — in our own garden ; I once told you the place ; and 
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not in lead or wood, but in a wicker coffin which at once will 
give the earth to me." 

"Hush! hush!" she said. ** Don't. Oh, Bobby, you 
frighten me." 

" Don't be frightened," he answered. " Ah, there is life, 
life everywhere. And you are here, Irma, who are more 
than life. Irma," he went on presently, ** I wonder if you will 
remember, dear, what I said to you yesterday about the 
children ? Don't answer. You will — yes, I am sure you will. 
My thoughts wander a little. It's something else I must try 
to tell you now. I said, you remember, that as to our case of 
conscience, I could speak with an authority I never possessed 
before. What I meant was this. My convictions are now 
being put to the last test — the test of how they look to eyes 
that will soon be dying ! I see things now from within, not 
from without, and I know that whatever may be said as to 
the rules or laws we have broken, we have been truer to their 
spirit in our breach of them than half the world is in their 
observance. Armed with that thought, I am afraid of one 
thing only — not of having loved you, but of leaving you. 
Don't cry, dear, and don't look so scared at me. Our lot is 
one, now and hereafter also. I have done nothing for you 
that you would not have done for me ; and it is for your sake 
I am dying. God ! — love 1 — Irma ! — I don't know how to 
express myself — I have been true to you." 

** Bobby," she exclaimed, " what — what is the matter with 
you? Are you ill? — are you worse? Let us go to the 
house instantly. Lean back a little — you will breathe more 
easily." 

Before the day was ended he breathed neither with ease nor 
difficulty. 

One further sorrow, and one only, was reserved for her. 
This was her own parting from her children, whom she left to 
go to Grenville, and sleep by him under the same flowers. 
Meanwhile what her life owed to his, and what it could not 
lose even with his loss, may be gathered from the fact that 
after she was left alone — alone except for her children — her 
chief solace and most constant occupation when not teaching 
them, was studying the papers and diaries in which his devo- 
tion to herself was recorded, and in comparing her own with 
them. Close to his resting-place in the garden was a pavilion 
overgrown with creepers. Here she would sit for hours, 
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whilst the children were playing near her ; and would re-read 
what he had written, repeating aloud his phrases. " Where 
shall I find him in all this boundless universe ? " This was 
her constant question ; and again and again in a vague way 
she answered it, by certain words of his, which she had written 
down the night he said them. " Think of the worlds forming, 
think of the worlds shining, and the darkened suns and 
systems mute in the night of time. To us, to us, what can it 
all say, more than the sea says to a rainbow in one tossed 
bubble of foam 1 And yet to me it seems that it says some- 
thing. It asks, can it have no meaning for us, seeing that we 
are born .of it ? And can we be out of harmony with it, seeing 
that it speaks to us now? " 

Gradually a plan shaped itself in her mind, to which 
ultimately she gave effect. Piecing together her own diary to 
bis, and using also letters and other papers, she formed the 
whole into something that resembled a coherent history ; to 
which, when she had finished it, she prefixed the following 
dedication — 

"to the sole and only begetter of this volume. 

" You by whose side I shall lie, in a wicker coffin like yours, 
with whose bones my bones shall mingle, and whose flesh I 
shall meet again in the sap of the violets above our grave, 1 
have done my best, whilst waiting to come back to you in 
death, to perpetuate in this book neither your life nor mine, 
but that one single life in which both our lives were fused. 
Were my power as a writer equal to my love as a woman, 
that life should live in these pages, as it lived and breathed 
once in our now lonely bodies. I would make it live — all of 
it ; I would keep back nothing ; for perfect love casts out 
shame. But if any one should think that I ought to blush 
for what I have written, I should be proud if, in witness 
of my love for you, every page of it wore as crimson as a 
rose." ^ 



the end. 
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8vo, 6s. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS : A Re- 
view of Modern Philosophy and its 
Three Stages of Interpretation, Criti- 
cism, and Reconstruction. Demy 
Bvo, zas. 



Craik (George Lillie). 
ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated in a Philological Commen- 
tary on "Julius Caesar." Eighth 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 
2S. 6d. 

Crawford (Oswald). 

ROUND THE CALENDAR IN 
PORTUGAL. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, i8s. 

BEYOND THE SEAS; Being the 
surprising Adventures and ingenious 
Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, 
told by his kinsman, Humphrey St. 
Keyne. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Cripps (Wilfred Joseph), M.A., F.8.A. 
COLLEGE AND CORPORATION 
PLATE. A Handbook for the Re- 
production of Silver Plate. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Curzon (Louis Henry). 
A MIRROR OF THE TURF; or. 
The Machinery of Horse-racing Re- 
vealed ; showing the Sport of Kings 
as it is To-day. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Dairy Farming. 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is 
added a Description of the Chief 
Continental Systems. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. By jAMES LoNa 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

DAIRY FARMING. MANAGE- 
MENT OF COWS, etc By 
Arthur Roland. Edited by 
William Ablett. Crown »vo. 5B. 

Day (William). 
THE RACEHORSE HI TUtAIN- 
ING, with Hints an fincnc and 
Racing Reform, to ^bkdkx is added 
a Chapter 
Edition. 
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Da BoT0t (Madame). 
THREE MONTHS* TOUR IN 
IRELAND. Translated and Con- 
densed by Mrs. Arthur Walter. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Da Champeanx (Alfred). 
TAPESTRY. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Cloth, 2S. 6d. 

De Fallonx (The Count). 
MEMOIRS OF A ROYALIST. 
Edited by C. B. Pitman. 2 vols. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

DeliUe (Edward). 

SOME MODERN FRENCH WRI- 
TERS. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

DE LISLE (MEMOIR OF LIEU- 
TENANT RUDOLPH), R.N., of 
the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. 
H. N. OxENHAM, M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

De Handat-Orancey (Baron E.). 
PADDY AT HOME; or, Ireland 
AND THE Irish at the Present 
Time, as seen by a Frenchman. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, is.; in 
doth, IS. 6d. 

De Stael (Madame). 

MADAME DE STAEL : Her Friends 
and Her Influence in Politics and 
Literature. By Lady Blenner- 
HASSETT. Translated from the Ger-i 
man by J. E. Gordon Cumming. 
With a Portrait. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 
36s. 

De Windt (H.). 

SIBERIA AS IT IS. With an In- 
troduction by Madame Olga Novi- 
KOFF. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, i8s. 

A RIDE TO INDIA ACROSS 
PERSIA AND BELUCHISTAN. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
Map. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS BY 
LAND. With numerous Illustrations. 
New and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 



Dickens (Mary A.). 
CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel A 
New Edition in One Volume. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Dilke (Lady). 
ART IN THE MODERN STATE. 
With Facsimile. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

Dixon (Charles). 
THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD 
FOWL OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. Being a Handbook for 
the Naturalist and Sportsman. With 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 
8vo, 18s. 

THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
An Attempt to reduce Avian Season 
Flight to Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES : 
A Companion for the Country. With 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE : A Year- 
Book of British Ornithology. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Douglas (John). 
SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dncoudray (Oustave). 
THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION. A Handbook 
based upon M. Gustave' Ducoudray's 
"Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion." Edited by the Rev. J. Vers- 
choyle, M-A. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
CIVILISATION. With Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

Dyce (William), B.A. 
DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN. Fifty selected Plates. Folio, 
sewed, 5s.; mounted, i8s. 
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Dyce (William), U,iL— continued. 
ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF 
ORNAMENT. Plates L to XXII., 
containing 97 Examples, adapted for 
Practice of Standards I. to IV. Small 
folio, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Ellis (A. B.), Colonel ist West India 
Regiment, 
HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST 
OF WEST AFRICA. Demy 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE 
OF THE SLAVE COAST OF 
WEST AFRICA. With Map. Demy 
8vo, los. 6d. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF THE GOLD COAST OF 
WEST AFRICA; Their Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, 
etc. With Map. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
WEST INDIA REGIMENT. Demy 
Svo, 1 8s. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 

8V0, I2S. 

Engel (Carl). 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: NOTES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 
Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. I.— Reign of Louis Philippe. 
Vol. II.— The Empire. 

Eflcott (T. H. 8.). 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy 
Svo, 9s. 

ENGLAND: ITS PEOPLE, PO- 
LITY, AND PURSUITS. New 
and Revised Edition. Demy Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF. By 
the Author of "Greater Britain." 
Demy Svo, zas. 



Fane (Violet). 
AUTUMN SONGS. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE STORY OF HELElf DAVE- 

NANT. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A 

Village Story), and other Poems. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON: A 
Drama. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), F.8.A. 
THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK. 
An Accoimt of its Characters, Lo- 
calities, Allusions, and Illustrations. 
With a Bibliography. Demy Svo, 8s. 

Fleming (Oeorge), F.R.C.S. 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HIS- 
TORY, NATURE, AND PRE- 
VENTION. Svo, cloth, iss. 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. 
With 37 illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged. Svo, sewed, 2S. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: 
THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 
CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND 
PREVENTION. With 8 lUustra- 
tions. Svo, cloth, 15s. 

FORSTER, THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. By T. 
Wemyss Reid. With Portraits. 
Fifth Eklition, in one volume, with 
new Portrait. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

Fors3rth (Captain). 
THE HIGHLANDS OF GEN- 
TRAL INDIA: Notes on their 
Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. With Map 
and Coloured Illustrations. A New 
Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 

Fortnnm (C. D. E.), F.8.A. 
MAIOLICA. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BRONZES. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Franks (A. W.). 
JAPANESE POTTERY. Be? 
Native Report, with an Intro^ 
With Illustrations and MarV 
crown 8vo» as. 6d. 
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Oardnor (J. Starkie). 
A HISTORY OF IRON-WORKING 
AS AN ART. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 

[/» the Press. 

Gainaiilt (Paul) and Gamier (Ed.). 
FRENCH POTTERY. With lUus- 
trations and Marks. Large crown 
8vo, 3S. 

Gleioben (Ckrant), Grenadier Guards. 
WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP 
THE NILE. With numerous 
Sketches by the Author. Third 
Edition. Lai^ge crown 8vo, 9s. 

Oower (A. R.), Royal School of Mines. 
PRACTICAL METALLURGY. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Chriffiths (Major Arthur). 
SECRETS OF THE PRISON 
HOUSE. [In the Press. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GE- 
NERALS. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Demy 
Svo, i6s. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK: or, 
Chapters in Prison History, With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Demy 

Svo, I2S. 

Orimble (A.). 
SHOOTING AND SALMON FISH- 
ING : HINTS AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, i6s. 

Hall (Sidney). 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. Fifty 
Maps, coloured. Roan tuck, los. 6d. 

Harris (Frank). 

ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Crown Svo. 

[/« the Press. 

Hildebrand (Hans), Royal Antiquary of 
Sweden. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCAN- 
DINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 
TIMES. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Sv 



Holmes (George C. V.). 
MARINE ENGINES AND BOII^ 
ERS. With 69 Woodcuts. Large 
crown Svo, 3s. 

Hoossaye (Arsdne). 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE 
COM^DIE FRANQAISE, AND 
OTHER RECOLLECTIONa 

Translated from the French. Demy 
Svo, 14s. 

Hovelacqne (Abel). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: 
LINGUISTIC, PHILOLOGY, 

AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. 
Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Hosier (H. H). 
TURENNE. With Portrait and Two 
Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

Hndson (W. H.), C.HZ. 

IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. 
Smit and A. Hartley. Demy Svo, 
14s. 

THE NATURALIST IN LA 
PLATA. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by J. Smit. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo, i6s. 

Hueffer (F.). 

HALF A CENTURY OF MUSIC 
IN ENGLAND. 1S37-18S7. Demy 
Svo, 8s. 

Hnghes (W.B.), F.L.8. 
A WEEK'S TRAMP IN DICKENS- 
LAND. With upwards of 100 Illus- 
trations by F. G. KiTTON, Herbert 
Railton, and others. Demy Svo, 
i6s. 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.). 
EXTINCT MONSTERS. A popular 
Account of some of the larger forms of 
Ancient Animal Life. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. Smit and others, 
and a Preface by Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S. Demy Svo. 12s. 

Huntly (Marquis of). 

TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLI- 
TICS IN THE EAST OF 
EUROPE. WithlUustrations. Laz^e 

~ *W0, X2S. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical 
Sketches. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

Jackson (Frank O.). 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Ele- 
mentary Text Book of Principles and 
Practice. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
James (Henry A.), M.A. 

HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

PERSPECTIVE CHARTS, for use 
in Class Teaching. 2s. 

Jokai (Mauros). 
PRETTY MICHAL. Translated by 
R. NiSBET Bain. Crown 8vo, ss. 
Jones. 
HANDBOOK OF THE JONES 
COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 
Jopling (Louise). 
HINTS TO AMATEURS. A Hand- 
book on Art. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Junker (Dr. Wm.). 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. Translated 
from the German by Professor A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S. 

Volume I. During the Years 1875 
TO 1878. Containing 38 Full-page Plates 
and 125 Illustrations in the Text and 
Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

Volume II. During the Years 1879 
TO 1882. Containing numerous Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text 
and Map. Demy 8vo, ais. 

Volume III. During the Years 1882 
TO 1886. Containing numerous Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text 
and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

Kelly (James Fitsmaurice). 

THE LIFE OF MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA : A 
Biographical, Literary, and Historical 
Study, with a Tentative Bibliography 
from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated 
Appendix on the " Canto de Caliope." 
Demy 8vo, i6s. 



Eennard (Edward). 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES : FISH- 
ING IN STRANGE WATERS. 
Illustrated with 30 beautiful Sketches. 
Second Edition. Oblong folio, 21s. 

Smaller Edition, 14s. 

LACORDAIRE'S JESUS CHRIST; 
GOD; AND GOD AND MAN. Con- 
ferences delivered at Notre Dame, in 
Paris. Seventh Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Laing (8.). 

HUMAN ORIGINS: EVIDENCE 
FROM HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
Wkh Illustrations. Tenth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 
AND ESSAYS. Tenth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN SCIENCE AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 

Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Lanin (E. B.). 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
Reprinted, with Revisions, from The 
Fortnightly Review, Demy 8vo, 14a. 

Le Conte (Joieph). 
EVOLUTION : ITS NATURE, ITS 
EVIDENCES, AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. A New and Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lefevre (Andr6). 
PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by 
A. H. Keane, B.A. Large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Le Booz (H.). 
ACROBATS AND MOUNTE- 
BANKS. With over 200 Illustrations 
by J. Garnier. Royal 8vo, 16s. 

Leroy-Beaulieu (Anatole), Member of the 
Institute of France, 
PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DE* 
MOCRACY. Translated by B. L. 
O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Ledie (B. C). 

THE SEA BOAT: HOWTO BUILD, 
RIG, AND SAIL HER. With lUus- 
tiations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

OLD SEA WINGS. WAYS, AND 
WORDS, IN THE DAYS OF OAK 
AND HEMP. With 135 lUustra- 
tions by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVA- 
TEER IN THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals 
of Captain Woodes Rogers. Master 
Mariner. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

A SEA-PAINTER'S LOG. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

Letonmean (Dr. Charles). 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethno- 
logy. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BIOLOGY. With 83 Illustrations. A 
New Edition. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lilly (W. 8.). 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. Demy8vo,i«s. 

ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 

CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 21s. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 

Tiffuilifl^m (W. J.). 
TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING. 
Parti. Workshop Practice. 
Part II. Theory and Examples. 

[In the Press, 

Little (The Rev. Canon Knox). 
THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown Svo, 
boards, is. 
THE BROKEN VOW. Seventeenth 
Thousand. Crown Svo, boards, is. 

Lloyd (W. W.), late 24/A Regiment. 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE. Printed in 

Colours. Oblong 4to, 5s. 
SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

Printed in Colours. 4to, 6s. 



Malleson (Col. O. B.), C.&L 
PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 
With Portrait and Maps. Large 
crown Svo, 6s. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military 
Life of Gideon Ernest, Freicherr von 
Loudon. With Portrait and Maps. 
Large crown Svo, 4s. 

Mallook (W. H.). 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. New 
Edition, in One Volume. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Marcean (Sergemt). 

REMINISCENCES OF A REGI- 
CIDE. Edited from the Original 
MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Mem- 
ber of the Convention, and Adminis- 
trator of Police in the French Revolu- 
tion of 17S0. Ry M. C. M. Simpson. 
With Illustrations and Portraits. 
Demy Svo, 14s. 

Maakell (Alfred). 

RUSSIAN ART ANDARTOBJECTS 
IN RUSSIA. A Handbook to the 
Reproduction of Goldsmith's Work 
and Other Art Treasiu-es. With 
Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. 

Maskell (William). 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDI- 
AEVAL. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown Svo, is. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND 
FORSTER COLLECTIONS. With 
Illustrations. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

Blaspfiro (G.), late Director of ArckesoU^ 
in Egypt, 

LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND 
ASSYRIA. Translated by A. P. 
Morton. With 1S8 Illustrations. 
Third Thousand. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Meredith (George). 
( Works seepage 16.) 
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Mills (John), formerly Assistant to the 
Solar Physics Committee, 
ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY 
(PHYSIOGRAPHIC ASTRO- 
NOMY). Designed to meet the Re- 
quirements of Students preparing for 
the Elementary and Advanced Stages 
of Physiography in the Science and Art 
Department Examinations, and as an 
Introduction to Physical Astronomy. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHIC 
ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Mills (John) and North (Barker). 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (IN- 
TRODUCTORY LESSONS ON). 
With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
Bvo, IS. 6d. 

HANDBOOK OF QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mitre (Qeneral Don Bartolom^, /rj/ 

President of the Argentine Republic. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. Being a Condensed 
Translation, by William Pilling, 
of "The History of San Martin." 
Demy 8vo, with Maps. 

Molesworth (W. Nassan). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE YEAR 1830 TO THE RESIG- 
NATION OF THE GLADSTONE 
MINISTRY, 1874. Twelfth Thou- 
sand. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, i8s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Largecrown, 
7s. 6d. 

Nesbitt (Alexander). 
GLASS. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

O'Byme (Robert), F.R.G.S. 
THE VICTORIESOFTHE BRITISH 
ARMY IN THE PENINSULA 
AND THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome of 
Napier's History of the Peninsular 
War, and Gurwood's Collection of 
the Duke of Wellington's Desnatches. 
Crown Svo, 58. 






Oliver (Professor D.), F.R.8., et 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
CIPAL NATURAL ORDEI 
THE VEGETABLE KING 
prepared for the Science ar 
Department, South Kens: 
With 109 Plates. Oblong 8vo 
i6s.; coloured, £;i (^^ 

Oliver (E. E.), Under-Secretary 
Public Works Departments Punj 

ACROSS THE BORDER; o 
THAN AND HILOCH. 
numerous Illustrations by 
K IPLING, CLE. Demy 8vo, 

Papus. 
THE TAROT of the BOHEM 
The most ancient book in the 
For the exclusive use of the In 
An Absolute Key to Occult S 
With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Paake (Snrgeon-General C. T. 

Aflalo (F. O.). 
THE SEA AND THE ROD. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Paterson (Arthur). 

A PARTNER FROM WES' 
Novel. Crown 8vo, 55. 

Pa3rton (E. W.). 
ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEAI 
Being Notes from a Journal ol 
Years' Wandering in the Ant 
With Twenty Original IllusI 
by the Author. Large crown 81 

PelagiuB. 
HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 
Hints on Shoeing and SCjiUe II 
ment. Crown 8vo, u. 

Pierce (Gilbert). 
THE DICKENS DICTIOKAJ 
Key to the ChanctorBxad T^ 
Incidents in tiK Tais tS { 
DickenSi 
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Ptrrot (GMrfM) and Ohipiei (Cliaa.). 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PERSIA. With 254 Illustrations 
and 12 Steel and Coloured Plates. 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHRYGIA— LYDIA, CARIA, and 
LYCIA. With 280 Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
SARDINIA, JUDiEA, SYRIA, AND 
ASIA MINOR. With 395 lUustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 36s. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHOENICIA AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCIES. With 654 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORYOF ART IN CHALD^EA 
AND ASSYRIA. With 452 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. With 600 lUustrations. 2 
vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 



Pollen (J. H.). 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S 
WORK. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNI- 
TURE AND WOODWORK. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo, 23. 6d. 



Poole (Stanley Lane), B.A., M.B.A.S. 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN 
EGYPT. Published for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 
With 108 Woodcuts, Large crown 
8vo, 4s. 



Poynter (E. J.), B.A. 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 9s. 



PraU (Bobert). 

SCIOGRAPHY, OR PARALLEL 
AND RADIAL PROJECTION OF 
SHADOWS. Being a Course of 
Exercises for the use of Students in 
Architectural and Engineering Draw- 
ing, and for Candidates preparing for 
the Examinations in this subject and 
in Third Grade Perspective. Oblong 
quarto, 7s. 6d. 

QUEEN OF SPADES, THE, and 
OTHER STORIES. With a Bio- 
graphy. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Bae (W. Ftaser). 
AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, ss. 

RAPHAEL ; his Life, Works, and Times. 
By Eugene Muntz. Illustrated 
with about 200 Engravings. A New 
Edition, revised from the Second 
French Edition. By W. Armstrong, 
B.A. Imperial 8vo, 25s. 

Redgrave (Gilbert). 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC OR- 
NAMENT. Translated from the 
German. Edited by Gilbert Red^ 
grave. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Redgrave (Richard), R.A. 
MANUAL OF DESIGN. With 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 
COLOUR, with a Catechism on 
Colour. 24mo, cloth, 9d. 

Redgrave (Bamnel). 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE HISTORICAL COL- 
LECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With 
numerous Chromo-lithographs and 
other Illustrations, Royal 8vo,;fz z& 
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Benan (Ernest). 
THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE: 
Ideas of 1848. Demy 8vo, i8s. 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEL. 
First Division. Till the time of 
King David. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Second Division. From the 
Reign of David up to the Cap- 
ture of Samaria. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Third Division. From the time 
of Hezekiah till the Return from 
Babylon. Demy Svo, 14s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 
Translated from the French, and re- 
vised by Madame Rbnan. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Biafio (Juan F.). 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
SPAIN. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

Roberts (Morley). 
IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian 
Transcript. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Bobson (Oeorge). 
ELEMENTARY BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION. Illustrated by a 
Design for an Entrance Lodge and 
Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sewed, Ss. 

Bock (The Very Rot. Canon), D.D. 
TEXTILE FABRICS. With nume- 
rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Booserelt (Blanche). 
ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA. A 
Study. With Two Tales from the 
German of Carmen Sylva, Her Ma- 
jesty Queen of Roumania. With 
Two Portraits and Illustration. Demy 

Svo, 1 28. 

Boss (Mrs. Janet). 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. With 
Illustrations and Portrait. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

Bussan (Ashmore) and Boyle (Fredk.). 

THE ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story 

of Adventure in Borneo. Illustrated 

by Alfred Hartley. Crown Svo. 



Schanermann (F. L.). 
WOOD-CARVING IN PRACTICE 
AND THEORY, AS APPLIED 
TO HOME ARTS. Containing 124 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 5s. 

Sohreiner (Olire) (Balph Iron). 
THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 

FARM. Crown Svo, is.; in cloth, 

IS. 6d. 
A New Edition, on Superior Paper, 

and strongly bound in doth. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Scott (Leader). 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN 
ITALY: an lUustrated Sketch. With 
upwards of aoo Illustrations. Medium 
4to, iSs. 

Seeman (0.). 
THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 
AND ROME, with Special Reference 
to its Use in Art. From the German. 
Edited by G. H. Bianchi. 64 Illus- 
trations. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Seton Earr (H. W.), F.B.G.8., etc. 

BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and 
British Columbia Revisited. Illus- 
trated. Large crown, 4s. 6d. 

TEN YEARS' TRAVEL AND 
SPORT IN FOREIGN LANDS; 
or. Travels in the Eighties. Second 
Edition, with additions and Portrait 
of Author. Large crown Svo, 5s. 

Shirreff (Emily). 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF FRIEDRICH FROBEL; a 
New Edition, including FzcAxl's 
Letters from Dresden and I^Bpri g 
to his Wife, now first Tnmiihrtrd 
into English. Crown 8vd, .b. 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELA- 
TION TO THE KIKMav- 
GARTEN. Two Lactmm Cnnnrr 
Svo, IS. 6d. 

Simkin (B.). 
LIFE IN THE ASXES 
Incidents m Caaap. 
Quarten. Piiiud ip f ninnr 
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Bimmfflidi (T. L.). 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Prepa- 
ration, Commercial Uses and Value. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, '^. 6d. 

SilllMtt (A. P.). 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Anno- 
tated and enlarged by the Author. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

KARMA. A Novel New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Smith (Major R. Mnrdock), R.E. 
PERSIAN ART. With Map and 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 2s. 

Stotham (H. H.). 
MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated with 
Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

Stoddard (C. A.). 

:- SPANISH CITIES: with Glimpses of 

Gibraltar and Tangiers. With 18 

Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE 

BALTIC TO THE DANUBE. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Stokes (Margaret). 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN 

IRELAND. With 106 Woodcuts. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 

STORIES FROM "BLACK AND 
WHITE." By Thomas Hardy, J. M. 
Barrie, W. Clark Russell, W. E. 
NoRRis, James Payn, Grant 
Allen, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 
Mrs. Oliphant. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sntcliffe (John). 
THE SCULPTOR AND ART STU- 
DENTS GUIDE to the Proportions 
of the Human Form, with Measure- 
ments in feet and inches of full-grown 
Figures of both Sexes, and of various 
Ages. By Dr. G. Zchadow. Plates 
reproduced by J. Sutcliffe. Ob- 
long folio, 31S. 6d. 



SUVOROFF, LIFE OF. By Liexjt.- 
CoL. Spalding. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Symonds (John Addington). 

ESSAYS. SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. New Edition. 

[/« tA€ Press, 

Talne (H. A.). 
NOTES ON ENGLAND. With 
Introduction by W. Eraser Rae. 
Eighth Edition. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Tanner (Professor), F.C.S. 
HOLT CASTLE; or. Threefold In- 
terest in Land. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
JACKS EDUCATION; OR. HOW 
HE LEARNT FARMING. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (Edward B.). 
ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING: 
An Educational and Technical Guide 
for Teachers and Learners, including 
Infant School-work ; The Work of 
the Standards; Freehand; Geo- 
metry; Model Drawing; Nature 
Drawing; Colours; Light and Shade; 
Modelling and Design. With over 
600 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Temple (Sir R.), Bart, H.P., G.C.S.I. 
COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Thomson (D. C). 
THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS: Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Millet, and Daubigny. With 130 
Illustrations, including 36 Full-page 
Plates, of which 18 are Etchings. 
4to, cloth, 42s. 

Topinard (Dr. Paul). 
ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface 
by Professor Paul Broca. With 
49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Traheme (Major). 

THE HABITS OF THE SALMON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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TraiU (H. D.). 
THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a 
Series of Dialogues of the Dead. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSET- 
SHIRE. A Uniform Edition in 
8 vols. , large crown Svo, handsomely 
printed, each vol containing Frontis- 
piece. 6s. each. 

THE WARDEN AND BARCHES- 
TER TOWERS. 2 vols. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT AL- 
LINGTON. 2 vols. 

LAST CHRONICLE OF BAR- 
SET. 2 vols. 

Troup (J. Rose). 
WITH STANLEY'S REAR 
COLUMN. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo, i6s. 

Underbill (O. F.). 

IN AND OUT OF THE PIG 
SKIN. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, IS, 

Veron (Eugene). 
iESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. 
Armstrong. Large crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

Walford (Major), R.A. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS 
OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
With Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

Walker (Mrs.). 

UNTRODDEN PATHS IN ROU- 
MANIA. With 77 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, los, 6d. 

EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY, 
with Excursions to Asia Minor, Mity- 
lene, Crete, and Roumania. 2 vols. , 
with Frontispiece to each vol Crown 
Svo, 21s. 

Wall (A.). 
A PRINCESS OF CHALCO. A 
Novel With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



Ward (James). 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ORNAMENT. With 122 lUustra- 
tions in the text Svo, 5s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORNA- 
MENT. Edited by George Aitchi- 
SON, A. R. A. , Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy of Arts. Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Watson (John). 

POACHERS AND POACHING. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH SPORT- 
ING FISHES. With Frontispiece, 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

White (Walter). 
A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 
With a Map. Fifth Edition. Post 
Svo, 4s. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE 
LAND'S END. With 4 Maps. 
Third Edition. Post Svo, 4s. 

Woodgate (W. B.). 
A MODERN LAYMAN'S FAITH. 
Demy Svo. [In February, 

Womum (B. N.). 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STYLES. With many Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, Ss. 

Worsaae (J. J. A.). 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DEN- 
MARK, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE DANISH CON- 
QUEST OF ENGLAND. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Large crovm 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Wotton (Mabel E.). 
A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Wrightson (Prof. John), President of 
the College of Agriculture, Downton, 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTU- 
RAL PRACTICE OF AN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. With 
Geological Map. Second Editio** 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

FALLOW AND FODDER C 
Crown Svo, ss. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



GROWN EDITION COMPLETE IN 17 VOLS., 

Printed on good paper, from type specially cast for this Edition, and containing 

All ike Illusirations by Seymour, Phiz {//. K. Browne) ^ Tenniel^ Leech^ Landseer^ 
Cattermole, Cruikshank, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, and others, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 

The Pickwick Papers. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 

KIdiolas Nickleby. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Dombey and Son. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

DaTid Copperfield. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Sketches by Bos. With Forty Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Kaxtiii Chnsslewit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. With Seventy-five Illustrations by George Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 

Bamaby Bndge : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustrations 
by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

Oliver Twist and A Tale of Two Cities. With Twenty-four Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, and Sixteen by Phiz. 

Bleak Honse. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Little Dorrit With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Our Mntual Friend. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

American Notes; Pictures £rQm Italy; and A Child's History of EwglftTid. 

With Sixteen Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

Christmas Books and Hard Times. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by Landseer, 
Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, Doyle, F. Walker, etc. 

Christmas Stories and Other Stories, including Humphrey's Clock. With 
Illustrations by Dalzief, Charles Green, Mahoney, Phiz, Cattermole, etc. 

Great Expectations; Uncommercial Trareller. With Sixteen Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone. 

Edwin Drood and Reprinted Pieces. With Sixteen Illustrations by Luke Fildes 
and F. Walker. 

Uniform with above in size and binding. 

The Ufe of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Added at the request of numerous subscribers. 

The Dickens Dictionary : a Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in the 
Tales of Charles Dickens. 

The Laiy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices; No Thoroughfare; The Perils 
of Certain &iglish Prisoners. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* * These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the Urst time. 
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CHARLES DICKENS^S WORKS. 



HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition will contain the whole of Dickens's Works, with all the Illustrations, 
and be complete in about 19 or 20 Crown 9vo Volumes. 

Printed from the Bdltion that wcus oarefUlly corrected by the Author 

in 1807 and 186a 

PRICE TWO GHILLINQ8 AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 

The Pickwick Papers. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 

Bamaby Budge : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Seventy-six Illustrations by 
George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

Oliver Twist. With Twenty-four Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Old Cariosity Shop. With Seventy-five Illustrations by George Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 

David Copperfield. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Nicholas Nickleby. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Dombey and Son. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Christmas Books. With Sixty-three Illustrations by Landseer, Doyle« Madise. 
Leech, etc. 

Sketches by Boz. With Forty Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Bleak House. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

liittle Dorrit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 



THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, demy 8vo, los. each; or Sets, £i$» 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols. , with the Origmal Illustrations, post 8vo, 8s. each ; or Sets, jf 12. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 30 vols., large crown 8vo, £6 ; separate volumes, 4s. 



THE "CHARLES DICKENS" EDITIOK. 

In crown 8vo, in 21 vols. , cloth, with Illustratioiis, £2 

THE CABINET EDRWHL 

In 32 vols., small fcap. Bro, marble paper sides, dodi taaoki, wiA vmsaf 
zs. 6d. each. Each Volume contains 8 Illustratioiis npradoaed bam Oe C 



U BOOKS PUBUBHED BY CHAPKAN ft HALL. Ld. 

THOMAS C ARLYLE 'S WORKS. 

THE ABBBUBTON XDITION. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and 

Illustrations ; in 17 vols., demy 8vo, 8s. each. 

CHXAP AND UNIFORM BDITION. 

23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £j 5s. 

LIBRARY XDinON. 

Handsomely printed in ^ vols., demy Svo, cloth, ;^i5 3s. 

PROPLVS XDinON. 

37 vols., small crown Svo, 37s.; separate vols., is. each. 



Bartor Besartiu. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

ftench Beyolation : a History. 3 vols. 

OliTtr Cromwell'B Letten and Speeches. 5 vols. With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 

On Heroes and Hero Worship and the Heroic in History. 

Past and Present. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 7 vols. 

The Life of Schiller, and Examination of His Works. With Portrait. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols. 

Life of John Sterling. With Portrait. 

History of Frederick the Ghreat. 10 vols. 

Translations from Mns»us, Tieck, and Bichter. 2 vols. 

The Early Kings of Norway ; Essay on the Portrait of Knox. 

Or in Sets, 37 vols* in iS, 37s. 



GEORGE M EREDITH 'S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Copies of the Six-Shilling Edition are still to be had. 

One of Our Conquerors. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feyerel. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 

Sandra Belloni 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 

Beanchamp's Caieer. 

The Egoist. 

The P ~ Hhagpat; and Farina. 
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